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PREFACE. 



J DO not expect this book to stajid upon its literary mmts ; for 
if it in unsound in principle, fctictty of diction cannot save 
'it, and if sound, homeliaess of expression cauoot destioy it. 
Aly primary object in offering it to the public is to xtsitt in 
bringing Psychology within Itic domain of Uie exact sciences. 
That this has never been accomplished is owing to the fact 
that DO successful attempt has been made to formulate a work- 
ing hypothesis sufficiently comprehensive to cmliracc all psychic 
[phenomena. It has, however, long been felt by the ablest 
, thinkers of our time tliat all psychic manifestations of ilic 
I liuman intellect, normal or abnormal, whether designated by the 
irae of mesmerism, hypnotism, somnambulism, trance, splrit- 
bm, dcmonology, miracle, mental therapeutics, genius, or in- 
sanity, arc in some way related; and consequently, that they 
are to be referred to sonic general principle or Inw, which, once 
OTidcrstood, will simplify and correlate the whole subject-matter, 
id jwssibly remove it from the domain of the supernatural. 
"The London Society for Psychical Research, whose ramifica- 
' tions extend all over the civiliied world, was organized for the 
purpose of making a systcm-itic search for that law. Tlie 
Society numbers among its membership many of the ablest 
scienttsia now li\Tng, Its miitliods of investigation are purely 
scientific, and painstaking to the last degree, and its lield em- 
br-ices all piychic phenomena. It has already accumulated 
and verified a vast array of facts uf the most transcendent 
interest and importance. In the mean time a large number of 
the ablest scientists of Europe and America have been pursuing 
independent investigations in the phenomena of hypnotism. 
They too have accumulated facts and discovered principles of 
vast Importance, especially In the field of mental therapeutics, — 
principles which also throw a Hood of light upon the genera] 
subject of Piychology. 
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This vast array of bets, thus accumulated and verified, aod 
AwxilJng scieiitiAc Uaasificalioa and aiulysik, irouM Kt«n to 
justtfj- ;it least a tentative effort to apply to ilicm thu prt>cc5s«s 
tA induction, to the end that the fundamental law of psychic 
phenotncna may be discovered. 

In the following pages I have attempted such a classification 
ol verified phenomena, accounts of which I find in Ihe literalure 
current on the subject; and 1 have tentatively formulated a 
working hypothesis for the systematic study of aU classe* of 
psychic phenomena. It will be observed that 1 have availed my- 
self largely of the labors of others, instead of conlining myself 
to expaimental researches of my own. I I>avc done ibis for two 
reasons : _firsl, that [ might avoid the accusation of having coo- 
ducted a series of cxperiracDts for Uie purpgae of suMainin^ a 
pet thcor)' of my own; and tecoiut, because 1 bold that sub- 
stantial progress cannot be made in science until one is ready 
to accord due credit to human inti^ty, and to give due weight 
to human testimony. 

In conclusion, 1 desire to say that I claim do credit for this 
work, save that which is due to an honest desire to promote the 
truth for Its own sake. Sincerely believing in the conrecloess 
of my hypothesis, 1 have not hesitated to follow it to its legiti- 
mate conclusion in every field which I have entered. If at the 
close of the book I have seemed to trespass upon the forbidden 
field of theological discussion, it was not for the purpose of 
sustaining any preconceived opinions of my own; far from it. 
It was because I was irresistibly led to my conclusions by the 
terms of my hypothesis and the inflexible logic of its appli- 
cation, I cannot but be aware that my conclusions some- 
liines i^poHC the preconceived opinions of otiiers. But no 
ooe who accepts my hypothesis as the true one will be compelled 
more frequently than 1 have been to renounce his iormer, 
coavictioos. 

T. J. t 



Washingtos, D. C. 

October 3i, iS^u. 
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SUBSTANTIAL progress in any science is impOBsiblc 
in the absence of a woikiiig hypothesis which is 
universal in its application to Ihc phenomena pertaining 
to the subjecMnatter. Indeed, until such an hypothesis 
is discovered and formulated, no subject of humao in- 
vestigation can properly be said to be withiu the dojuaiu 
of the exact sciences. Thus, astronomy, previous to the 
promulgation of Kepler's I^ws and the formulation of 
the Newtonian hypothesis of gravitation, was in a stale 
of chaos, and its votaries were hopelessly divided by con- 
flicring theories. But the moment Newton promulgated 
his theorem a revolution began which eventually involved 
the whole scientific world. .'Vstionomy was rescued from 
the domain of empiricism, and became an exact science. 
What the Kewtonian hypothesis did fur astronomy, the 
aiomk: theory has done for chemistry. It enables one 
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skilled in that science t9 practise it with a certainty of re- 
sults in exact proportion to his knowledge of its principles 
and his sktlt in applying them to the vork in hand. He 
knows that if he can cuiuhine hydn^n and oxygen, in the 
proportion of two atoms of the fonner to one of the latter, 
water will be the result. He knows that one atom, or part, 
of 0K>*gcn and one of carbon rombined under heat will pro- 
duce carbonic oxide, — a poisonous gas; that the addititm 
of another atom, or part, of oxygen will produce carbonic 
anhydride (dioxide) , — a harmless gas ; and so on through- 
out tli(j vast realm of chemical combinations. 

The (act that the literal correctness of a given hypothesis 
is not demonstrable except by results, in no wise militates 
against its value in the domain to which it belongs. Indeed, 
it would cease to be a hypothesis the moment it were de- 
monstrated. Newton's theorem it; undL-inuustrable except 
from its results. Its correspondence, however, with every 
known feet, the facility with which .istronomieal calculations 
can be made, and the precision with which every result 
can l>e predicted, constitute a sufficient demonstration of 
its substantial correctness to inspire the absolute confidence 
of the srientific world. No one would hesitate to act in 
the moBt important concerns of life — nay, to stake his 
very existence — upon calculations based upon Newton's 
hypothesis. Yel there are not found wanting men who deny 
or doubt its abstract correctness. Volumes have been 
written to disprove it. But as no one ha.s yet discovered 
a fact or wituessed a pUcDomcnon outside of its domain, 
the world rcfiLies to surrender its convictions. When 
such a fact is discovered, then, and not till then, will 
there arise a necessity for revising the " Principia." It is 
a trite and true saying that one antagonistic fact will de- 
Btroy the value of the finest theory ever evolved. 

It is equally impossible to demonstrate the abstract 
correctness of the atomic theory. An appeal to the 
evidence found in uniform results is all that is possible 
to one who would give a reason for the faith that 
is in him. No one ever saw, felt, tasted, or smelled 
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an atom. It is beyond the reach of the senses ; nor is 
it at all proKible that science or skill nrilt eret be able 
to (urnish instrumeoUil aids capable of enabling man to 
take cognizance of the ultimate unit of matter. It exists 
for man only in hypothesis. Nevertheless, the fact remains, 
that in all the wide range of human investigation there is 
not a more magnificent general i^ation, nor ore more useful 
to manlcind in its practical results, Uiau Uie atomic theory. 
Vcl there are those who doubt its abstract correctness, 
and labor to disprove the existence of the atom. If the 
ultimate object of chemical science were to dentonstratc 
the existence of the atom, or to seize it and harness it 
to the uses of mankind, it might be worth while to set 
the chemical fraternity right by demonstrating its non- 
existence. If the practice of chemistry on tlie basis of 
the theory were defective in its ptsctical results, or failed 
in universiil application, it would then be the duty of 
scientists to discard it entirely, and to seek a better woik- 
ii^ hypothesis. 

The most tliat can be said of any scientific hypothesis 
is, that whether true in the abstract or not, everything 
ba[>p«n5 just as though it were true. When this test of 
universality is applied, when no known fact remains that 
is unexplained by it, the world is justified in assuming it 
to be true, and in deducing from it even the most nio- 
mentoua conclusions. If, on the contrary, there is one fact 
: pertaining to the subject-matter under investigation which 
-remains outside the domain of the hypothesis, or which is 
unexplained by it, it ts indubitable evidence that tlie hy- 
pothesis is unsafe, untrue, and consequently worthless for 
all practical purposes of sound reasoning. Thus, Sir Isaac 
Newton, after having formulated his theorem, threw it aside 
3$ worthless, for a time, upon making tlie discover)- that 
the moon, in its relations with the earth, apparently did 
not come within the terms of his hypothesis. His calcula- 
tions were based upon the then accepted estimate of the 
length of a degree of latitude. Thi.* estimate having been 
corrected by the careful measurements of Rcard, Newton 
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reriseri his figures, and fonnil Out the suppo»ti di&- 
crepaacy did not cxisL The last doubt in his tnind ItAv-ing 
been ibiis set at rest, he gave to ihc world a theorem 
which rendered possible substantial progress ia astronomical 
science. 

In tlie field of psychological investigation a satisfactory 
working hypothesis has ncrer been formulated. That is to 
say, no theory has been advanced which embraces all 
psychological phenomena. Many thcoiics have been ad- 
vanced, it is irae, to account for the various classes of 
phenomena which have been obscivcd. Some of them are 
very plausible and satisfactory — to their authors — when 
applied to a particular cliiss of facts, but utterly fail when 
confronted with another class. 

Thus, the students of the science of hypnotbm are, and 
«nce the days of Menmer have been, hopelessly divide 
into schools which wage war upon each other's theories, andl 
liispuiu the correctness of each other's observations of facts. 
Mcsmcr's theory of Buidic emanations, which he termed 
"animal magnetism," seemed to account for the facts 
which he obtjcrvcd, and is still held to be substantially tnie 
by many votaries of this science. John Ilovec Dods' elec- 
trical theory — positive lungs and negative blood — was 
sufficiently plausible in its day to attract many followers, 
it alTordcd a satisfactory explanation of many phenome 
which caoie under his observation. Braid's physiological 
explanation of ccrtiin classes of the phenomena afforded, 
in hid time, much comfort to those who believe that there 
is nothing in man which cannot be weighed in a balance or 
carved with a scalpd. In our own Jay wc find the school 
of the Salpctriirc, which holds that hypnotism is a disease 
of the nervous system, that its phenomena are explicable 
on physiological principles, that the suggestions of tlie oper- 
ator play but a secondary rSie in their production, and that 
they can be produced, or snccessfully studied, only in dis- 
eased persons. On the other hand, the Nancy school oi 
hypnotists holds that the science can be studied with profit 
oDly in jjerfecily healthy persons, and from a purely psy- 
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diological standpoint, and that suggestion is the alt-potent 
factor in the production of all hypnoiic phenomena. All 
tliree of the last -mentioned schools agree in Ignoring the 
possibility of producing the higher phenomena of hypiiu- 
tisnj, known as ciairvoyauce and Ibyught-traiisfcitnce, or 
mind-reading ; whilst the earlier hypnotists demonstrated 
'both beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt. Indeed, 
a committee of the ablest sciculists ol the Royal Academy of 
Medicine of France, aftci an investigation extending over 
.1 period of six years, reported that tt had demonstrated the 
existence of such powers in the human mind. 

Anuttier large clasii of psychological phenomena, which 
has been productive of more conflicting theories than any 
other, and which from time immemorial has pu2j:lcd and 
apualled mankind, is by a laige class of person5 referred to 
the direct agency of the spirits of the dead. It would rc- 
qaire a volume to catalogue the various theories which havx: 
heen advanced to account for this class of phenomena, and 
wncij done it would serve no useful purjKJse. It is safe to 
say. however, that no two individuals, whether believers or 
unbelievers in the generic dor.trine of spiritism, exactly 
agree as to the ultimate cause of the phenomena. The ob- 
vious reason is that no two persons have had exactly the 
same experience, or have observed exactly the same phe- 
nomena. In the alwcnce of a working hypothesis appli- 
cable tu all the infinite variety of facts observed, it follows 
that each investigator must draw his own conclusions from 
the limited field of his own experience. And when wc take 
into consideration the important r6!e which passion and 
prejudice ever play in the minds of men when the solu- 
tion of an undemonitiabic problem is attempted, it is easy 
to see that a bewildering hodge-podge of heterogeneous 
opinions is inevitable. 

Another class of phenomena, about which an infinite va- 
riety of opinions prevails, may be mentioned under the gen- 
eral head of mental therapeutics. Under this generic title 
may be grouped the invocations of the gods by the Eg)'p- 
tian pric«t9 ; the ro.ifiic ibnnulaa of the diitV'jiVfa q1 tw^^ia.- 
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pius; the sympathelic powder of Pancclsiis; ihc kiug'i 
toucli for the cure of goitie ; the wonderful cures at the 
tomb uf Deacon Pods and at Louidcs; the miraculous 
{lower supjtuacd to reside in the relics of the saints ; the 
equally trtiraculouft cures of such men as Greatniltes, of 
Gassner, and of the Abbot IVincc of Ilohcnlohe; and the 
no less wouderful hcaUng power displayed by the modem 
systems known as mind cure, faitli cure, Christian science 
animal magnetism, and suggeiUivc therapeutics. 

One fact, pregnant with ioiportance, pertains to all these 
systems ; aud tliat is that marvellous cures are constantly 
effected through their agencies. To the casual observer 
it would sccra to be almost self-evident that, underlying 
all, there must be some one principle which, once un- 
derstood, wodd show them to be idcnticil as to cause 
and mode of operation. Yet we find as many conflicting 
theories as there are i^stems, and as many private opinions 
as there aie indivitluals who accept the facts. Some of the 
hypotheses gravely put forth in books are so bizarre aa to 
excite only the pity or the ridicule of the judicious. One 
notable example is found in that system, the basic tiieory 
of which is that matter has no existence, that nothing is 
real but mind, -ind that, consequently, disease and pain, 
■iuflering and death, are mere liallucinations of morbid iulcl- 
Iccts. Other theories there are, which, if not equally ab- 
surd, arc probably equally remote from the truth ; and each 
treats the persons as well as the opinions of the others with 
that vinileiil conluniely which is the ever-present reson of 
him who would force upon his neighbor the acceptance of 
his own andemonstrable article of faiih. Nevertheless, as 
before remarked, the fact remains that each of these sys- 
tems effects some most wonderful results in the way of 
caring certain diseases. 

What is true of the phenomena embraced under the gen- 
eral head of mental therapeutics is also true of the whole 
range of ps)-chulugicul pheuouiena ; namely, the want of a 
working hj-pothcsis which shall apply to all the fiicts that 
have been observed and authenticated. 
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No successful attempt has heretofore been maile to sup- 
ply this want; nor has success been possible until within 
a very recent period, for the sim])It; reason that previous 
to the discovery of certain facts in pyschologicai science, 
the scientific world was without the necessary data from 
which a correct hypothesis could be formulated. Tlie re- 
searches of Professor I-i£bauh in the domain of hypnotism, 
seconded by those of lu& pupil, I'rofcssor Bemheim, have 
resulted in discoveries which throw a floo<l of hght upon 
the whole field of psychological invesiigaiion. Their field 
of observation being confined to hypnotism, and chiefly to 
its employineat as a therapeutic agent, it is not probable 
that cither of those eminedl scientists rcaliEcd the transcen- 
dent importance of their principal discover)*, or perceived 
that it is applicable to psychological phenomena outside the 
domain of their special studios. The discovery is this : that 
hypNode subjects are comtantiy amenable to the power oj 
suggestion ; that suggestion is the aU-pot£nt fatter in the 
production of all hypnotic phenomena. This proposition 
has been demonstmtcd to be true beyond the possibility of 
a reasonable doubt. In subsequent chapters of this book 
it will be shown iliat this fact supplies the missing link in 
the chain of propositions necessary for a complete working 
hy)x>thcsis for the subject under consideration. 

The general propositions applicable to all phases of psy- 
chological phenomena are here only brieily stated, leaving 
the minor, or subsidiary, propositions necessary for the 
elucidation of particular classes and sub-classes of phe- 
nomena to be stited under their ajipropriatc heads. 

The first proposition relates to the dual character of 
man's mental organization. That is to say, man has, or 
appears to have, two minds, each endowed with sepirale 
and distinct attributes and powers; each capable, under 
certain conditions, of independent action. It should be 
cleariy understood at the outset that for the puqiose of 
arriving at a correct conclusion it is a. matter of indifTerence 
whether we consider \h.\i man is endowed with two distinct 
minds, or that hb one mind possesses certtiin attributes and 
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powers under some conditions, and certain other attributes 
and powers under otlicr conditions. It is sufficient to 
know that everj'thing happens just as though he were en- 
dowed with a dual mental organization. 

Under the rules of correct reasoning, therefore, I have a 
right to assume that man has two minds ; and the assump- 
tion is so stated, in its broadest terms, as the first proposi- 
tion of my hypotlicsis. For convenience I shall designate 
the one as the objective mind, and the other as the subjective 
mind. These terms will be more fully explained at the 
proper time. 

The second proposition is, that the subjective mwd is 

CON'STANTLY AMENABLE TO CONTROL BY SUGGESTION. 

The third, or subsi<liar)', proposition is, that THE subjec- 
tive MLND IS INCAPABLE OF INDUCTIVE REASONINO. 
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*HP' broad idea that miin is endowed with a dual mtntal 
organization is far from being new. 'I'lic essential 
tiuth of the proposition has been recognized by philoso- 
phers of all Ages and nation? of the civilized world. That 
man is a trinity, made up of " body, Bonl, and siiirit," was a 
cardinal tenet in the faith of many ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, -who thus clearly recognized the dual character of 
man's mental oi spidtna) orgiuii.{ation. Flato's idea of 
terrestrial man was that he is a " trinity of soul, ioul-body, 
and earth-body." The mystic jargon of the Hermetic 
philosophers discloses the same general idea. The *' salt, 
sulphur, and mercury" of the ancient alchemists doubtless 
lefers to man a.s being composed of a trinity of elements. 
The early Christian Fathers confidently proclaimed the same 
doctrine, as is shown in the writings of Clement, Origen, 
Tatian, and other early exponents of Christian doctrine. 

Indeed, it may he safely assumed that the conception of 
this ftindamentil truth was more or less clearly defined in 
the minds of all ancient philosophers, both Christian and 
pagan. It is tlie basis of their conception of God aa a 
Trinity in his personality, modes of existence, and manifes- 
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bUiuns, — a couception of which SchcHing says : " Ue 
I)hila:>ophy of utjtbology proves that a trinity of divine 
potentialities is the root from which have gtonn tbc reli- 
gious ideas uf all lutioos of any importaoce that arc koom 

^lo us." 

In later tiroes, Swcdenborg, twiieving himself to l)e di- 
vinely iiKi«rc(l, declared thai " There appertata to cYtty 
man an intetna! man, a caliooal mao, and an external ni&n, 
^which is properly called the natural man." Again, he tclb 
us that there arc thrte natures, or degrees of life, in amo, 
— "the natural, the spiritual, and the cele&tial." 

Of modem writen who accept the dual theory, Professor 
Wigan, Dr. Brown- StJquard, and Professor Proctor arc notable 
examples. Numerous facts are cited by these writers, de- 
monstrating the broad fact of duality of mind, although 
their theory of causation, based on cerebral anatomy, will 
' not bear a moment's citaroination in the light of the facts of 
hypnotic science. 

In more recent years * the doctrine of duality of mind is 
beginning to be more clearly defined, and it may now be 
said to constitute a cardinal principle in the philosophy of 
many of the ablest exponents of the new psychology. 

Thousands of examples might be cited to show that in aD 
the ages the truth has been dimly recognized by men of all 
civilized races and in all conditions of life. Indeed, it may 
be safely predicated of every nun of intelligence atid re- 
iinemeut that lie has oAeu fell witliin himself an intelligence 
not the result of education, a perception of truth indepen- 
dent of tlie testimony of his lx)dily senses. 

It is naliiral to suppose that a proposition, the substantial 
correctness of which has bc^n so widely recogtmed, must 
not only ptis^ess a solid Knsis of truth, but must, if clearly 
underetood, possess a veritable significance of tiie utmost 
importance to mankind. 

Hitherto, however, no successful attempt has been made 
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to define cleaily the nature of the two elements which con- 
stitute the dual mind ; nor has the fact been recognized 
that the two minds possess distinctive characteristics. It is 
a fcict, nevertheless, that the line of demarcation between 
the two Ls clearly defined ; that thoir ftmctions are essen- 
tially unlike J that cjilIi is endowed with separate and dis- 
tinct attributes and powen; ; and that eaLh is capable, under 
certain conditions and limitations, of independent action. 

For want of a better nomenclaiure, I shall distinguish the 
two by designating the one as objective, za\ the other as 
subjeetive. In doing so the commonly received definitions 
of the two words will be slightly modified and extended ; 
but inasmuch as they more nearly express my exact inean- 
ing than any uthcrii tliat occur to me, I prefer to utie them 
rather than attempt to coin new ones. 

In general terms the difference between man's two minds 
may be stated as follows : — ' 

The objective mind takes cognizance of the objective 
world. Its media of observation are the five physical 
senses. It Is the outgrowth of man's phjfsical necessities. 
It is his guide in his struggle witli his material enviionment. 
Its highest fimction is that uf reasoning. 

TTic subjective mind taltcs cognizance of its environment 
by means inilcpcndcnt of the physicO Renses. It perceives 
by intuition. It is the seat of the emotions, and the store- 
I house of memory. It performs its highest fanctions when 
the objective senses are in abcj-ancc. In a word, it is that 
intelligence which makes itself manifest in a hypnolic sub- 
ject when he is in a state of somnambulism. 

In this state many of the most wonderful feats of the 
subjective mind are performed. It sees without the use of 
the natur.d organs of \'ision ; and in this, as in many other 
grades, or degrees, of the hypnotic state, it can be made, 
apparently, to leave the body, and travel to distant lands 
and bring back intelligence, oftentimes of the most exact 
and truthful character. It also has the power to read tlie 
thoughts of others, ricn to the minutest details ; to read the 
contents of sealed envelopes and of closed books. In short, 
it is the subjective mind that possesses what is popu-laiU 
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designated as clairvoyant power, and the abilit}* to appre- 
hend the thoughts of others wiihow the aid of the ordinaiXi 
objrcttvc mt-ans of coiiimuotcation. 

In point of fact, that which, for conveoience, 1 have 
chosen to designate as the subjective mind, app>cars to be % 
separare and distim-t enlity; and the real distinctive differ- 
ence between the two minds seems to consist in the fact 
that the " objective mind " is merely the function of ihc phy- 
sical brain, while the •' sabjecrive mind " is a distinct entity, 
possessing imiependeni powers and functions, having a 
mental organization of its own, and being capable of sus- 
taining an existence independently of the body. In other 
words, it is the soul. The reader wonld do well to bear 
this distinction clearly in mind as we proceed. 

One of the most important, as well a& one of tlie most 
striking, points of difference bclwcen the two minds, relates 
to the subject of suggestion. It is in this that the re- 
searches of the rawlcm hypnotists give us the most impor- 
tant aid. Whether we agree with the Paris school in giving 
to suggestion a secondary place among the causes of hyp- 
notic phenomena, or with the Nancy school in ascribing 
all the phenomena to the potentiality of suggestion, there 
can be no doubt of the Ucx. that when ssi^csiion is actively 
and intelligently employed, it is always effective. The fol- 
lowing propositions, thcn'fore, will not be disputed by any 
intelligent student of hypnotism : — 

I. That the objective mind, or, let us say, man in his 
nonnal condition, is nut rontrallalilc, against reason, posi- 
tive knowledge, or the evidence of his senses, by the sug- 
gestions of another. 

4. That the subjective mind, or man in the hypnotic 
state, is unqualifiedly and constantly amenable to the power 
of suggestion. 

I'liat is to say, the subjective mind accepts, without 
hesitition or doubt, wcry statement that is made to it, 
no matter how absurd or incongruous or contrary to the 
objective experience of the individual. If a subject is 
told that he js a dog, he will instantly accept the sngges* 
tioD, and, to the limit of physical possibility, act the part 



If be is told that he is the President of the 
United States, he will act itie pan with wonderful fidelity lo 
life. If he is told that he is in the preseiice uf aagels, he 
will be profoundly moved lo acts of devotion. If the pres* 
^uice of devils Is suggested, his tcrrur will be instant, and 
^KMinfiil to behoid. He may be throwxi into a sUte of 
^Bntnxtcation by being caused to diialc a gU»3 of water 
^Binder the impression that it is brandy; or he may be re- 
^ptored to sobriety by the administration of bmndy, under 
the guise of an antidote to dninkconess. If told that he 
is in a high fever, his pulse will become rapid, his face 
flushed, and his temperature increased. In short, he may 
be made to sec, heat, fed, smell, or taste anything, in obe- 
dience to suggestion. He may be raised to the highest 
degree of mental or physical exaltation by the same power, 
or be plunged by it into the lethargic or cataleptic condition, 
simulating death. 

These are fiindamcntal facts, knou-n and acknowledged 
by every student of the science of liypnotism. There is 
another principle, however, which mast be mentioned in 
this connection, which is apparently not so ivcll understood 
c^J)y hypnotists generally. 1 refer to the phenomenon of 
^■ttlto-snggestioa. Professor Bernhciin and others have rec- 
^ftgiiized its existence, and its power to modify the rc5ults of 
^ft:\pcrimvut9 in one clasR of hypnotic phenomena, but ap- 
parently have failed to appreciate its full significance. It 
is, in fact, of coextensive importance with the general prin- 
1^ c iplc, or law, of suggestion, nnd is an essentiiU part of it. 
I^Bl modifies every phenomenon, and sometimes seems to 
IPBbrm an exception to the general law. Proi)crly understood, 
however, it will be seen, not only to emphasize that law, but 
to harmonize all the facts which form apparent exceptions 
to it. 

The two minds being possessed of independent powers 

and functions, it follows as a necessary corollary that the 

subjective mind of ;m individual is as amenable to the con- 

' trol of his own objective mind as to the objective mind of 

>ther. This we find to be true in a thousand ways. For 

istance, it is well knoivn that a person cannot be hypno- 
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tizcd against his wUL As the hypnotic condition is usually 
induced by Ihc suggeation of the operator, his failure is due 
to the contrary auto-suggestion of the subject. Again, if the 
subject siibmtt:i to he hypnotized, but resolves beforehand 
that be will not submit to certain anticipated cxpcnroents, 
the experiments are sure to fail. One of the finest hj'pnotic 
subjects knowTi to the writer would never allow hinwelf to 
be placed in a position before a company which he would 
shrink from in lils normal condition. lie was pussessed of 
a remarkable dignity of cliaractct, and was higlily sensith'c 
to ridicule; and this sensitiveness step|)cd in to his defence, 
and rendered alwnive every attempt to cause him to place 
himself in a ridiculous attitude. Again, if a hypnotic sub- 
ject is conscieoUously opposed to the use of strong drink, 
no amount of persuasion on the part of the operator can 
induce him to violate his settled principles. And so on, 
through all the varying phases of hypnotic phenomena, auto- 
suggestion pl.'jys its subtle rfiU, often confounding the oper- 
ator by resistance where he expected passive obedience. It 
does not militate against the force of the rule that sugges- 
tion is the all-controllii^ power which moves the subjective 
mind. On the contrary, it confirms it, demonstrates its 
never-failing accuracy. It shows, however, that the stronger 
suggestion miLst alwaj's prcvnil. It demonstrates, moreover, 
that the hypnotic subject is not the passive, unreasoning, 
and irresponsible automaton which hypnotists, ancient and 
modem, have believed him to be. 

As this is one of the most important branches of the 
whole subject of psychological phenomena, it will be more 
fully treated when the i-arious divisions of the subject to 
which the principle is applicable are reached. In the 
mean time, the student should not for a mnmcnl lose sight 
of this one fundamental fact, that the subjective mind is 
always amenable to the power of suggestion by the ob- 
jective mind, either that of the individual himself, or that 
of another who has, for the time being, assumed control. 
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The Sohjective Mind incapaUc of Inductive Rcasonioj;. — Its Pro- 
cc»«cs always Dedudivc or Syllogistic. — Its Premises lh« Result 
of Suggestion. ^IlliisUations by Hypnotism. — HypnoUc Inwr- 
view Vfith Socrates. — Reasons ftom an A»umcd Major PreiniM. 
— Interview with a Phitoeupliic Pig. — The Pig aifinn! the Duo 
iriiieof Reincarnation. — Pn^matism of Subjective IntelligeRcc. — 
Incapable of Controversial Afgumcnl. ^I'crBistcncy i« following k 
Suf^ested Litie of Thought. 

ONE of Ihe most import;int distinctions between the 
objective and subjective minds penaius to llie func- 
tion of i^flson. That there is a radical difference in tbcir 
povreis aiid methods of reasoning i3 a. fact which has not 
been noted by any psychologist who has written on tlie 
subject. Il is, nevertheless, n proposition which will be 
readily conceded to be essentially tnic by every observer 
k'Wheu his attention is once called to it. The propositions 
may be briefly stated as follows : — 

1. The objective mind is capable of reasoning by all 
methods, — inductive and deductive, an;dytic and sjTthetic. 

2. The subjective mind is incajjable of inductive rea- 
soning. 

Let it here be understood that this proposition refers to 
the powers and functions of the purely subjective mind, as 
exhibited in the mental operations of persons in a state of 
profound hypnotism, or trance. The prodigious inceltectual 
feats of persons in that condition have been a source of 
amazement in all the ages ; but the striking peculiarity noted 
above appears to have been lost sight of in admiratioa oi 
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the otiicr qualities exhibited. In other wonis, it has Dcrer 
been noted that their reasoning is always deductive, or 
syllogistic The subjective mind never classifies a series 
of Ituuwn facts, and reasons from them up to general prin- 
ciples ; but, given a general principle to start with, tt wiH 
reason deductively from that down to all legitimale iufet- 
ences, with a manxUoiis cogency and power. Place a man 
of intelligence and cultivation in the hypnotic state, and 
give him a premise, say in the form of a statement of a 
general principle of philosophy, and no matter what may 
have been his opinions in his normal condition, he will 
tinhciitaiingly, in obedience to the power of suggestion, 
assume the correctness of the proposition; and if given 
an opportunity to discuss the question, will proceed ko de- 
duce therefrom the details of a whole sj-stem of philosophy. 
Every conclusion will be so clearly and logically deducibte 
from the major premise, and withal so plausible and con- 
sistent, that the listener will almost forget that the premise 
was assumed. To illustrate : ■ — 

The writer once saw Professor Carpenter, of Boston, place 
a young gentleman in the hypnotic state at a private gather- 
ing in the city of Washington. The company was com- 
posed of highly cultivated ladies and gentlemen of all shades 
of religious belief; and the young man himself — who will 
be designated as C — was a cultured gcnllcman, pos- 
sessed a decided taste for philosophical studies, and was a 
graduate of a leading college. In his normnl condition he 
was liberal in his views on religious subjects, and, though 
.■always unprejudiced and open to coiivicUon, was a decided 
unbeliever in modem spiritism. Knowing his love of the 
classics and his familiarity with the works of the Greek 

If^osophcrs, the professor asked him how he should like to 
have a personal interview with S(>crates. 
« I should esteem it a great privilege, if Socrates were 
alive," answered C. 
"It is iruc that Socrates is dead," replied the professor; 
"Imt I can invoice his sjiirit and introduce you to him. 
There be stands now," exclaimed the professor, poJntiog 
towards a comer of the rtx>m. 
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C looked in the direction indicated, and at once arose, 
with a look of the most reverential awe depicted ou hib 
countenance. The professor went through the ceremonial 
of a formal preseulaiton, and C, almost speechless with tm- 
barrassmcut, bowed with the most profound reverence, and 
offered tlie supposed spirit a chair. Upon being assured 
by the professor that Socrates was willing and anxions to 
answer any que&tion that might be put to him, C at once 
began a scries of questions, hesitatingly and with evident 
embarrassment at first ; but, gathering conrage as he pro- 
ceeded, he catechised the Greek philosopher for over two 
hours, interpreting the answers to the professor as he re- 
ceived them. His questions embraced tbc whole cosmogony 
of the universe and a wide range of spiritual philosophy. 
They were remarkable for their pertinency, and the answers 
were no less remarkable for their clear-cut and sententious 
character, and were couched in the most elegant and lofty 
diction, such as Socrates himself might be supposed to em- 
ploy. But the most remarkable of all was the wonderful 
system of spiritual philosophy evolved. It was so dear, so 
plausible, and so perfectly consistent with itself and the 
Imown laws of Nature that the company sat spell-botind 
through it all, each one almost persuaded, for the time 
being, that he was listening to a voice from the other world. 
Indeed, so profound was the impression that some of them 
— not spiritists, but members of the Christian Church — 
tlien and there announced their conviction that C was actu- 
ally coavereitig either with the spirit of Socrates or with some 
equally high intelligence. 

At subsequent gatherings other pretended spirits were 
called up, among them some of the more modern philoso- 
phers, and one or two who could not be dignified with that 
title, When a modern spirit was invoked, the whole man- 
ner of C changed. He was more at his ease, and the coa- 
vetsationon both sides assumed a purely nineteenth-century 
tone. But the philosophy was the same ; there was never 
a lapse or an inconslsti-ncy. With the introduction of every 
new sfmit there was a decided change ot AVc^ot^ ot^^ Oww- 
aeier aad general style of corwetaatioti, vaA. wjc:V ow^ """s* 
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always the same, whenever reintroduced. If the pcraons 
themselves had been present, their distinctive peculiarities 
could not hak-e been more marked ; but if all llut wns said 
could have beeu printed in a book verlfatim, it would have 
formed one of the grandest and most coherent systems of 
spiritual philosophy tver conceived by the twain of man, 
and its only blemish would have been the frequent change 
of the style of diction. 

It must not 1>e forgotten that C was not a spiritist, and 
that the whole bent of his mind inclined to materialism. 
He frequendy expressed the mo6t profound astonislimcnt at 
the replies he received. This \vas held to be an evidence 
that the replies were not evolved from his own inner con- 
sciousness. Indeed, it was strenuous])- urged by some of 
the company present that he must have been talking with 
an independent intelligence, else his answer* would have 
coincided with his own belief while in his normal condition. 
The conclusive answer to that proposition is this : He was 
in the subjective state. \l*i had been told that he was talk- 
ing ftcc to face with a disembodied spirit of superior intel- 
ligence. He believed the statement implicitly, in obedience 
to the taw of suggestion. He saw, or thought he saw. a 
disembodied spirit. ITie inference, for him, was irresisti- 
ble that this was a demonstration of the truth of spiritism ; 
that being assumed, the rest followed as a natural inference. 
He was, then, simply reasoning deductively from an as- 
sumed major premise, thrust upon him, as it were, by the 
irresistible force of a positive suggestion. His reasoning 
was perfect of its kind, there was not a flaw in It ; but it 
was purely syllogistic, from general principles to particular 
fects. 

It will doubtless be said that this does not prove that he 
was not in actual converse with a spirit. True ; and if the 
conversation had been confined to purely philosophical sub- 
jects, its exalted character would have furnished plausible 
grounds for a belief that he wa.s actually in communion with 
the inhabitants of a world where pure intelligence reigns 
supreme. Hut test questions were put to one of the sup- 
posed spirits, with a view of detennioing this point. One 
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of them was asked where he died. His reply was, "In a 
littJe town near Boston." The fact is that he had lived 
la a little town near Boston, aoU the somuiinbulist knew it. 
But be died in a foreign UnJ, — a fcict which the !tomna.inbii- 
list did not know. C was subsequently, when in his normal 
condition, informed of the failure of tliis test question, and 
was told at the same time what the facls were concerning 
the' circumstances of the death ol the gcntleroan whose 
5|>irit was invoked. He was amused at the failure, as well 
as at the credulity of those who had believed that he had 
been in conversation with spirits ; but at a subsequent sit- 
ting he was again infomicd that the same spirit was present, 
and he at once manifested Uie most profuund indignation 
because of the deception which had been practised upoa 
him by the said spirit, and demanded an explanation of the 
falsehood which he had lold concerning the place of his 
death. '1 hen was exhibited one of Uie most curious phases 
of subjective intelligence. The spirit launched out into % 
philosophical disquisition on the subject of spirit cominu< 
Dion, and defined tlie limilations of spiritual Inlercourso 
with the inhabitants of this earth in such a philosophical 
and plausible manner that not only was the young man 
mollified, but the spiritists present fell that they had scored 
a triumph, and had at last heard an authoritative explana> 
tion of the fact that spirits arc limited in their knowledge 
of their own Emtecedeiiis by that of the medium through 
whom tliey communicate. 

for the benefit of those who will say that tlicrc is, aftei 
all, DO proof that C was not in actual communication with a 
superior intelligence, it must be stated that at a subsequent 
stance he was introduced to a very learned and very philo- 
sophical pig, who spoke all the modem Languages with which 
C was acquainted, and appeared to know as much .ibout 
spiritual philosophy as did the ancient Greek. C had been 
told that the pig was a reincarnnlion of a Hindoo priest 
whose "karma "had been a little off color, but whoretainci! 
a perfect recollection of his former incarnation, and Kid 
not forgotten his learning. It is perhaps unnecessary !o 
say that the pig was able to, and did, give a very teamed 
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and emineuUy ^tisfictory exposition of ihe docihne of rt* 
incarnation and of tlinfloo philosophy in general As C 
was then fresh from his reading of some modern theosophi- 
col works, he was appatenlly rauch gratified to fiud Uut they 
were in substantial accord with the views of the pig. 

The itirerence to l:)e drawn from these facts is obvious and 
irresistible : the subjective mind of the young m a n accepted 
the suggestion of the operator as an absolute verity. 'Hie 
deductions from the premises thus given were evolved from 
his owD inner consciousness. But that he believed them to 
have been imparted to him by a spirit, is a$ certain as that 
he believed Uial he saw a spirit. 

It mnst not be understood from the statement of the gcn^ 
era! pro]>osiiion regarding the aubJL-ctivc iirocesscs of re 
soning that persons in the subjective state necessarily go 
thiongh the forms of syllogUtic reasoning. On the contrary, 
they seldom, if ever, employ the forms of the syllogism, and 
it is rare that tbeit discourses are aigumentative. Hiey 
are generally, in fact, dogmatic to the last degree. It nc\'ci 
seems to occur to them that what they state to be a fact can 
possibly be, in the slightest degree, doubtful. A doubt, 
expressed or implied, of their perfect integrity, of the 
correclness of their statements, or of the genuineness of the 
phenomena which is being exhibited through them, invari- 
ably results in confusion and distress of inmd. Hence they 
are incapable of controversial argument, — a fact which con- 
stitutes anoilier important distinction between the objective 
and subjective minds. To traverse openly the statements 
of a person in the subjective state, is certain to restore him 
to the normal condition, often with a be^-ere ner\'Ous Shock. 
The explanation of the^e facts is easy to find in the constant 
amenabilitj- of the subjective mind to the power of sniggi^Fi- 
tion. They are speaking or acting from the standpoint of 
one suggestion, and lo controvert it is to offer a counter 
suggestion which is equally potent with the first. The 
result is, and must necessarily be, utter confusion of mind 
and nervous excitement on the part of the subject. TJicse 
facts have an important bearing upon many psychological 
phenomena, and will be adverted to more at length in future 
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chapters, my present purpose being merely to impress apon 
the reader's mind the gCDcral principles governing subjective 
mental phenomena. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that when it is stated 
thai the subjective mind reasons deductively, the resulls of 
its reasoning processes nre referred to rather than its forms. 
That is 10 say, whilst it may not employ the forms of the syllo- 
gism, its conclusions are ayllogiitically correct, — are logically 
Jcduciblc from the premises imparted to it by suggestion. 
This peculiarity seems to arise from, or to be the necessary 
result of, the persistency with which the subjective mind will 
follow every idea suggested. It is well known to hypnotists 
that when an idea is suggested to a subject, no matter of how 
trivial a character, he will persist in following that idea to its 
ultimate conclusion, or until ilie operator releases him from 
the impression. For insLoncc, if a hypnotist suggests to 
one of his subjects that his back ilchcs, to another that his 
nose bleeds, to another that he is a marble statue, to another 
that he is an animal, etc., each one will follow out the line 
of bis particular impression, regardless of the presence of 
Others, and totally oblivious to all his surroundings which do 
not pertain to his idea ; and he will persist in doing so until 
the impression is removed by the same power by which it 
ifas created. The same principle prevails when a thought 
Fis suggested and the subject is invited to deliver a discourse 
thereon. He will accept the suggestion as his major "prc- 
lisc ; and whatever there is within the range of his own 
lowlcdgc or experience, whatever he has seen, heard, 01 
e*d, which confirms or illustrates that idea, he has at his 
jmmand and effectually uses it, but is apparently totally 
bibli\-ions to all fects or ideas which do not confirm, and are 
not in accord with, the one central idea. It Ls obvious that 
inductive reasoning, under such conditions, is out of thfi 
question. 
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ONF: of the mo^t striking and iinportint peculiariticn ot 
the subjective mind, as distinguished from the objec- 
tive, consists in its prodigious memory. It would pcrlwps be 
hazardous lo say thnt the memory of the subjectire mind is 
perfect, but there is good ground foi believlQg that such a 
proposiLiun would be substautialiy true. It must be under- 
stood that this remark applies only to Ihc most profoundly 
subjective state and to the most favorable conditions. In 
all degrees of hypnotic sleep, however, the exaltation of the 
memory is one of the most pronounced of the attendant 
phenomena. This has been observed by all hypnotists, 
especially by those who make their experiments with a 
view of s.tudyiDfi the mental action of the subject. Psychol 
ogists of all shades of belief have rccogni/ed the phenom- 
ena, and many have declared their conwction that the 
minutest details of acquired knowledge arc recorded upon 
the tablets of the mind, and that they only require favoraUc 
conditions to re\'cal their treasures. 
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Sir William HamilMn, in his "Lectures on Metaphysics," 
page 236, designates the pheDomeooo as "latem memory.'-' 
He sa.ys ; — 

" The evidence on this point shows ihst the mind frequency 
contains whole Kyslcms of knowledge, which, though in our 
normai state they have faded into absolute obli\'ion, may, in 
certain abnormal states — as madness, febrile ddlrmni, som* 
nambtilism. catalepsy, etc. — Hash out into luminous conscious- 
ncu, and even Uirow into the shade of unconsciousness those 
other sy&icrns by which tlicy had, for a long period, been 
ecli|>5ci], iLi)d <?vcn exLin^juished. l-*or tixamplc, tlicre arc cascN 
in which (lie extinct mciiiorj' of whole languages was .suddenly 
restored ; and, what is even btjll more remaikabic, iu whith Uic 
ifaculty was exhibited of accurately repealing, in known or un- 
ktiown tongues, passages which were never within Uie grasp of 
conscious memory in the normal state." 

Sir William then proceeds to quote, with approval, a few 
cases which illustrate the general princi|ile. The first is on 
Uie authority of Ur. Rush, a celebrated Aiueiican physician : 

"The records of the wit and cunning of madmen," says the 
doctor, " arc numerous in every country. Talents for eloquence, 
pot'lry, music, and painting, and uncommon ingenuity in several 
of ihc mechanical arts, are often evolved in this state of mad- 
ness. A gentleman whom I allcnded in an liospital in the year 
1810, often delighted as well as asioni&hcd the patients and 
officers of our hosiiital by his displays of oratory in preaching 
from a tabic in the hospital yard every Sunday. A female pa- 
tient of mine who became insane, after parlurition, in the year 
1807, sang hymns and songs o( her own composition during the 
latter stage of her illness, with a tonf of voice so soft and pleas- 
ant that I hung iijjOH it with dc?i(.!'it every time I visited her. 
She had nev^■^ discovered a talent for poetry or music in any 
previous part of her life. 'JVo instances of a talent for draw- 
tpig. evolved by madness, have occurred within my knowledge. 
And where is the hospital for mad people in which elegant and 
completely rigged ships and curious pieces of machinery have 
not been exiilbited by persons who never di.-icovcred the least 
tarn for a mechanical art prc\Hous to tlicir derangement? 

"Sometimes we observe in mad proipin an unexpected resus- 
citation of knowledge ; hence wc hoar them describe past erents. 
and speak in ancient or modern langinges, or repeat long and 
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fnterestiog pa3sa.4es from btw^s, none of which, we arc aur«, 
thtrj were capable of recollecting in the natural and bullhj 
sUte ul tiicit nund." ■ 

It must be remembered that when these events occurred, 
the proressioQ knew little of the phenomena of hypnotism. 
In the li^ht of present knowledge on tkit subject it Is easy 
to understand that the phenomena here recorded arc tcfcr> 
able to one comuion origin, wtiatever may have been the 
proximate cause of their manifestation. There are many 
ways by which die subjective mind may be caused to be- 
COTtte active and dominant besides deliberately producing 
hypnotic sleep. Diseases of various kinds, particularly those 
of the brain or nervous sy&tem, anrl intense febrile excite- 
ment, arc frequently causes of the total or partial suspension 
of the functions of the objective mind, and of exciting the 
subjective mind to intcasc ncUviiy. 

The next case quoted by Sir William is from " Recoltec- 
lions of the Valley of the Mississippi," by an .'\mtricau 
clerg}'raan named Flint : — 

" I am awAre," h« remarks, "ihat ever)- suiFcrer in this way 
is a^t to think his own ca»e extraordinary. My physicians 
agreed with all who saw mc that my case was so. As very lew 
live to record the issue of a sickness like mine, and as you have 
roqursted rac, and as I have promised, to be particular, I will 
relate some of ihe circumstances of this disease. And it is in 
my view desiraMe, In the btttcr agony of such diseases, that 
more of the symptoms, sensations, and sufferings should have 
been recorded than have been ; and that others in similar pre- 
dicaments may know that some before them have had suffering* 
like theirs, and have survived them. I had had a fever before, 
and had risen, and been dressed every day. Dut in thisi, witlt 
the first d.iy I was prostrated to infantine weakness, and felt, 
with its first attack, that It wag a thing very different from what 
I had yet experienced. 

" Paroxysni-s of derangement occurred the third day, and this 
was to mt: a new state of luind. That state of disease in which 
partial derangement is mixed with a consciousness generally 
sound, and srnsibility prcterrii^ilurally excited, I should suppose 
the most distressing of all Its forms. At the same time tiiat I 

1 Beaslcy on the Mind, p. 474. 
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was unable to recognize my (ricods, I was iufortned that mj^ 
memury was more than ordinarily exact and retentive, and that 
I repeated whole passages in the dillercut bnfjuafics which I 
knew, with entire accuracy. I recited, willnjut losing or mis- 
ptiicing a word, a pii»KU};cof poetry which 1 could not so repeat 
after ] recovered my health." 

The following more curious case is given by Lord Mon- 
boddo ID his " Ancient Metaphysics " ; * — 

"It WHS, commiiQica.ted in a letter £rom the late Mr. Hans 
Stanley, a gtiitlcman wctl known boUi to tlie learned and poli- 
tical world, who did mc the Iionor to correspond with me upon 
the subject of my first volume of Metaphysics. I will give 
it in the words of that genlltman. He introduce* it by saying 
that it is an extraordinary fact in the history of mind, which 
he believes stands single, and for which he docs not pretend 
to account ; llieii he goes on to narrate it: ' About six-and-twenty 
years ago, when 1 was in France, 1 had an intimacy iu tH 
fomily of the late Mai'ichal de Moiitmoiciici dc Laval. Hi<^ 
son, the Comtf? dc Laval, was married to Mademoiselle de Man- 
peaiix, t^e daughter of a lieutenant-general of that name, and 
the niece of the late chancellw. Thi.s gentleman was Itilled at 
the turtle of Hastenbcck. His widow survived him some years, 
but is since dead. 

"•The following' fact comes from her own mouth; she has 
told it me repeatedly. She was a woman of perfect veracity 
and very good sense. She appealed to her servants and family 
for the truth. Nor did she, indeed, seem to he sensible lliat the 
matter was so extraordinary as it appeared to mc- I wrote it 
down at the time, and I have the memorandum among some ol 
my papers. 

" ' The Comtesse de Laval had been observed, by servants 
who sat up wit^i hi^r on account of some indisposition, to talk in 
her sleep a language that none of them understood; nor were 
they sure, or, indeeil, herself able to guess, upon the sounds 
being repeated to her, whether it was or was not gibberish. 

"' Upon her lying-in of one of her children she was attended 
by a nurse who was of the province of Brittany, and who immfrj 
diately knew llie meaning of what she said, it being in the Idiom^ 
of the nativirs of llial country; but she herself when awake did 
not understand a single »y11al)le of what siic had uttered in bcf 
sleep, upon its being retold her. 

■ Vol. ii. p. 217. 
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" • She was bora In tKat pfovincft, anci had been nursed in a 
family v*hcre nothing but Ihat language wr.s spoken; so Ihat in 
her hrRl infancy she lu(l icnown It, and no other; but when she 
returned to her parents, »bc bad no opportaoity of keeping up 
the use of it ; and, as I have before said, »hc did iiol under- 
stand 3 word of Breton when awake, though she spoke it lit her 
sleep. 

*' ' I need not Bay tliat the Comtcsse de Laval never said or 
imagined that she used any words of the Urcton idiom, more 
than were necessarj' to express those ideas tliat arc within the 
compass of a child's knowledge of objects.' ** 

A highly iotcrcsting case is given by Mr. Coleridge ta his 
"Biograpbia Utcraria."^ 

"It occurred," says Mi*. Coleridge, "in a Roman Catholic 
town in Germany, a year or two before my arrival at Guttingeo, 
and had not then ceased to be a frequent subject of coDvcrsa- 
tion. A young woman of four or five and twenty, who could 
neither read nor write, was seized with a nervous fever, during 
which, according to the asscvcratiunii of all the priests and 
monks of the neighborhood, she became po**e3sed. and as it 
appeared, by a very learned devil. She continued inccssaWly 
taUJng Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in ver^- pompous tones, and 
with most distinct enunciation. This possession was rendered 
more probaijle by the known fact tlial she was^ or had been, a 
heretic. Voltajre Inimorniisly advises llir; devil to decline all 
acquaintance with medical men; and it would have been more 
to his reputation if he had taken this advice in the present i»> 
ylantc. The case had attracted the particular attention of a 
young physician, and by his sialc-mcnt many eminent physiolo- 
gists and psychologists visited the town and cross-examined the 
case on the spot. .Sheets full of her ravings were taken down 
from her own mouth, and were found to consist of s**ntences, 
coherent and intclliirihle c.ich for it.ielf, hut with little or no 
connection with each other. Of the Hebrew, a small portion 
only could be traced to Uie Bible; the remainder seemed to be 
in the Rabbinical dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out of 
the question. Not only had the young woman ever been a 
harmless, simple creature, but slie was evidently laboring under 
a nervous fever, In the town !:i which she had been resident 
for maiiy years as a servant in different families, no solutioa 

1 Vol. i. p. It; (edit. 1S47). 
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(tre««nt«il itself. Th* young pKysician, however, det^rmbed to 
trace liCT past life step by stq); for tlic patient herself was 
inc;tpKUc of reluming a rational answer, j-ic at Iciigtii suc- 
ceeded ill discovering the pUce where her piirt'nis had lived; 
UaN-ellcd thither, found them duad, but an unde surviving; and 
from him learned that the paUt.at had beuii charitably taken by 
an uld ProIeMiul pastor at nine years old, and had remained 
with him &ome years, even till the old mar's death. Of this 
pastor the uncle knew nothing, but that be was a very good 
man. With great ditficuhy. and after much aeancli, our young 
medical philosopher discovered a niece of the pastor's who bad 
lived with him as his hoiwekccfwr. and had inherited his effects. 
She remembered the girl; related that her venerable uncle bad 
been too indulgent, and could not bear to hear the girl scolded ; 
thai stie was wiUing to have kept her. but thai, after her parent's 
death, the girl herself refused to siay. Anxious inquiries were 
then, of course, made concerning the pastor's habits; and the 
solution of the phenomenon w.ir ?xwm obtained. For it appeared 
th:;t it had been the old man's custom for years to walk up and 
down a passage oi his house iiUo which the kitchen-door opened, 
and to read to himself, with a loud voice, out of his favorite 
l>Ooks. A consi<lerahIe number of these were still in the niece j 
possession. She addr<l that he wns a very learned man and a 
great Hebraist Among the books were found a collection of 
KitMiinical wiilings, together with several of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers; and the physician succeeded in identifying so 
many passages with those taken down at the young woman's 
bedside that no Joubl could remain in any rational mind con- 
cerning ihc true origio of the impressions made 00 her nervous 
system." 

Tlie reader will not fail to observe that in all these cases 
the subjects reproduced simply what they had seen, heard, 
or read. The impressions upon the objective mind, par- 
licnlirly in tlic cflse related by Coleridge, must have been 
siiiwrfirial to the last degree ; but the result demonstrated 
that the record upon the tablets of the subjective mind was 
inefTaceable. 

These are not isolated rases. Tliousands of simibr phe- 
nomena have been recorded by the most tntstworthy of 
observers. Their Bignific-^nce cannot be mistaken. In 
their light the wonderful mental feats of trance-spcaVers 
are easily explicable, without invoking the aid of a super- 
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natural agcncjr. Spealciug " in unkaows tongues " is seen 
to be merely a feat of subjective memory. 

When we consider what a prodigy of learning the average 
man would be if he could have at his command all chat he 
h;id ever seen, heard, or read ; when we remember that the 
subjective miud docs record, and docs have at its com- 
mand, all the experiences of the individual, and that, under 
certain abnormal conditions, in obedience to the initial 
impulse of suggestion, all its treasures arc insUnily avail- 
able, — wc may marvel at the wonderful gifts with which the 
human mind is endowed ; but we may rest assured ihal the 
phenomena displayed are the results of tl;e operations of 
natural law. 

The reader should distinctly bear in mind thai there is a 
wide distinction between objective and subjective memor)-. 
The former is one of the functions of the brain, and, as has 
been shown by recent investigatiuus, has an absolute local- 
ization in the cerebral cortex; and the different varieties of 
memory, such as visual mi^mory, auditory memor>*, memory 
of speech, etc., can be destroyed by locali/cd disease or 
by a surgical operation. Subjective memory, on the other 
hand, appears to be an inherent power, and free frum ana- 
tomical relations; oral least it does not appear to depend 
upon the healthy condition of the brain for its power of 
manifestation. On the com raty, the foregoing facts demon- 
straie the proposition that abnormal conditions of the brain 
arc often productive of the most striking cjthibitions of sub- 
Icctivc memory. The late Dr. Gcoi-gc M. Beard of New 
York, who was the first .American scientist clearly to recog- 
nize the scientific importance of the phenomena of hypno- 
tism, who was the formulator of the " Six Sources of Error " 
which Ijesct the pathway of ihe invMtigntor of that science, 
and ihc one who did more than any other American of his 
time to place the study of hypnotic phenomena on a acien- 
tiBc basis, evinces a clear recognition of this distinction 
when he says : — 

" To attempt to buUd up a theory of trance [Tiypncrtic phcnom- 
enajona basis o( cerebral anatomy b to attempt the impossible; 
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All theories of trance based on cerebral anatomjr or physiology 
— auch as suspension of Oie activity of the cortex, or hal( the 
brain — break down at once when L>roi^ttt face to face with the 
facts." I 

All the fects of hypnotism show that the more quies- 
cent the objective faculties become, or, in other words, the 
more perfectly the functions of the brain are suspended, 
the more exulted are tiic tiianifcstalians of the subjective 
mind. Indeed, the whole history of subjective phenoraeiia 
goes to show thui the nearer the body approaches the con- 
dition of death, the atroaycr becuioe tlie demonstrations of 
the powers of the soul, ihc irresistible inference is that 
when the soul is freed entirely from Us trammels of flesh, 
its powers will attain perfection, its memory will be abso- 
lute. Of this more will be said in its proper place. In the 
mean time, it may be proper here to remark that subjective 
memory appears to be the only kind or quality of memory 
whir-h deserves (hat appellation ; it is the only memory 
which is absolute. The memory of the objective mind, 
comparatively speaking, is more properly designated as 
recollection. The disiinclion here sought to be made can 
be formulated in no better language than that employed by 
Locke in defining the scope and meaning of the two words: 
" When an idea again recurs without the operation of the 
like object on the external sensory, it is rememhrancf; if 
it be sought after by the mind, and with pain and endeavOT 
found, and brought again into view, it is moUeetion** * 

• K.itiire anri Phenomena of Trance (" ItypnoHsm " or ** Somnam 
bulisni "), p. 6. 

* EssAyi Conccfning Human Undeis landing, vol. \- p- 313- 
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suBjEcnvE MEMORY (catt/ititied). 

Piactlcal HI astral ions. — Reasons (or LiroiutionK of Subjective 
Power. —Its Practica] Sigtiificance. — Its Application to ihe So- 
lution of Problems of Insanity. — The Mental Phenomena of 
"Genius." — Napoleon Bonaparte. — Sbakspcare. — Poets. — 
AitislE. — MncJuiay's Elstimatc of Poets and Poetry. — Dangeii 
of Subjective Comtol. — Lord Byron. — Socrates' Eatimite of 
Poets. — His Recognition of the Subjective Element in Poetic 
Coinpusltioii — Occasional bitoinvenieii«s- — Uncuiiscious Pla- 
giarism. ^Ohscrvations of Holmes.— ttnprovitation.^Solulion 
of the Sliakspearc-Uacon Problem, — Tlie Subjective in Art. — 
MadncBs in Art. — Great Orators. — Webster. — Qay. — Patilck 
Henry. — Incidents. — Practical Coiidusiont. 

TT is thought that the facts related in the preceding chap- 
*■ tcr are suRicienl to demonstrate the substantial correct- 
ness of the propoidtion that the memory of the subjective 
mind is practiciilly perfect. Before leaving this branch of 
the subject, however, and proceeding to detail other pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the two minds, it is deemed proper 
to ofler a few practical illustrations of the principles in- 
volved, drawn from common observation, and bcidentally 
to apply those principles to the solution of various prob- 
lems of everjr-day experience. It will be remembered that 
thus far we have confined our observations to the opera- 
tions of the subjective mind when the subject is in a 
diseased or in a deeply hypnotic condition, with the ob- 
jective senses in complete nbeyance. This has been done 
for the purpose of more clearly illuslrattng the fundamental 
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propositions, The pheuumeiia of purely subjective meutal 
action, arc, how^-er, of little practical iraportancc to man- 
kind when coirifinrcd witU thtr action of the subjective 
mind modified by the coordinate power of the objective 
intelligence. 

It is not to be snpposeJ that an All-wise Providence has' 
placed within ilie human frame a separate entity, i^ndowcd 
with such wonderful powers as we have seen that it pos* 
sesses, and hedged about by die limitations with which wc 
know it to be environed, without so ordaining its rdationa 
with man's objective intelligence as to tender it of practical 
value to the human race in its struggle with, its physical 
environment. It might at first glance seem incongruous 
to suppose that the subjective mind cotikl be at once the 
storehouse of memory and the source of inspiration, lim- 
ited as to its methods and powers of reasoningj and at the 
same lime subject to the imperial control of the objective 
mind. A moment's reflection, however, will show that in 
the very nature of things it must necessarily be true. " A 
bouse divided against itself cannot stand." There must be 
a controlling power in every well-regulated household, mu< 
nicipality, nation, or organism. There is a positive and 
a negative force in the greatest physical power known to 
mankind. I'hcre is a male and n female clement in every 
race and order of created organisms; and those philoso- 
phers who hold that there appcrinin to every man a male 
and a female element have dimly recognized the duality of 
man's mental organization. 

Why it is that the objective mind has been invested with 
the controlling influence, limited as are its resources anrl 
feeble as are Its powers, is a question upon which it would 
be idle to speculate. It profits us only to know the ^ci 
and to study its practical significance, without wasting our 
energies in seeking to know the ultimate cause. We may 
rest assured that in tliis, as ia all other laws of Nature, we 
shall find infinite wbdom. 

If any one doubts the wiidom of invcsring the objective 
raintl vith the controlling ]K)wer in the dual organizatioAf 
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let him visit a madhouse. There he will see all shades 
and degrees of subjecuvc canirol. There he will see men 
wiiosc objective minds have cunipletely abdicated ihc 
throne, and whose Eubjtclivc n:iinds are in pursuit of one 
idea^ — conlrollcd by one dominant impresision, which sub- 
ordinates all others. These are the monomaniacs, — the 
victims of false suggcstiuiis. Theae suggestions may be 
given from withoiil, in a thousand different ways which will 
be readily recognized by the student of insanity, or by 
auto-suggestion. Long and intense concentration of mind 
upon one subject, and inordinate egotism, will be readily 
recognized as striking illustrations of the power of auto- 
auggeation as a factor in monomania. The maniac is one 
whose objective mind is disorganized by disease of its 
organ^ the brain ; the result being distortion of objective 
impressions, and consequent ^se suggestions to the subjec- 
tive mind. 

Those who study the subject from this standpoint mW find 
an easy solution to many an obscure problem. The sub- 
ject is here adverted to merely to show the consequences 
arwing from allowing the subjective mind to usurp complete 
control of the mental org-inizallon. It will be readily seen 
that human society, outside of lunatic asylums, constanOy 
furnishes numerous examples of abnonnal subjective con- 
trol. So generally is this fact recognised that it has 
passed into a proverb that " every man is insane on some 
subject." 

The question arises. What part does the subjective mind 
play in the normal operation of the human intellect? This 
question may be answered in a general way by saying that 
the most perfect exhibition of inteUcctual power is the re- 
sult of the synchronous action of the objective and subjec- 
tive minds. When this Is seen in its perfection the wotM 
names it i^fnius. In this condition the individual has the 
bcne^t of all the reasoning powers of the objective mind> 
combined with the perfect memor>' of the subjective mind 
and its marvellous power of syllogistic arrangement of its 
resources. In short, all the eietncnts of intellectual power 
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arc then io a sUte of intenM and hamooDious activity. 
This condition may be perfectly normal, though it is raiely 
seen in its peifcction. Probably the most striking exam- 
ples which history affoKls were Napoleon Ikmaparte and 
Shakspeare. The intelligent student of the history of their 
lives and work will not tail to recall a tKoiisand incidents 
which illustrate the truth of this proposition. Tine genius 
is undoubtedly the result of the synchronous action of 
the two minds, neitlier iimliily prcdominnting or usurping 
the powers and functions of the other. When the subjec- 
tive is allowed to dominate, the resultant acts of the in- 
dividual arc denominated "the eccentricities of genius." 
When the subjective usurps complete control, the individual 
goes insane. 

There are certain classes of persons whose intellectual 
labor* arc charactcn/cd by suhjcctive activity in a very 
marked degree. Poets and artists are the moat conspicu- 
ous examples. So marked is the peculiarity of the poetic 
mind in this respect that it has become almost proverbial. 
Lord M.icanlay, in his Essay on Milton, uses language which 
shows that he clearly recognized the subjective element in 
all true poetry. He says ; — 

" Perhaps no man can be a poet, or can even enjoy poctiy, 
without a certain unsouudness of mind, — if anj-thing which 
gives so much plewure ought to be tailed unsoundaess. By 
pcwtry we mean not, of course, all writing in veise, nor even all 
good writing in verse. Our definition excludes many mLlrJcal 
composition* which on other grounds deserve the highest praiae. 
By poetry we mean the art of employing words in such a 
manner as to produce an illusion oa the imagination ; the art of 
dt^ng by means of words what the painter does by means of 
coIorB. Thus the greatest of poets has described it, in lines 
universally admired for the vigor and felicitj- of their diction, 
and still more valuable on account of tlic just notion which they 
convey of the art In which he excelled. 

•" As im»giimtion hoHies fnrdi 
The fnrms of thiiifrs unltnown, ihe |>o«l'* pen 
Turns thtm l«i shaprs. snO K'"" to airy nothing 
A lucal habitattan and n name.' 
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" Tbe»e aie the (raits of the • fin« frenzy ' whicli he Mcribe* 
lo th< poet, --a fine frcniy doubtless, but stiU ^ frenxj-. Truth, 
Indeed, b esseolJAl to poctr>', but it is the truth of nudness. 
Tlie reawaiog* are just, but the premises arc false. After 
the first BoppMilions have been made, ever^'thing ought to be 
conxisu^nt : but those ^rat suppositious require a degree of 
credalilj which almost amounts to a partial aud temporary 
derant;empnt of th« intellect. Hence, of all people, children 
are the most imaginative. They abandon themselves vtthout 
reMfve lo every illuiiion. Every image whtdi b slrungly pre- 
■enltd to their mental eye produces on them the efifcct of reality. 
No man, whatever his sensibility may he, is ever affected by 
Hamlet or Lear as a lilile girl is affected by the siwy of poor 
Red-klding-IIood. She knows that it is all faUe, that wOlvcS 
cannot apeak, that there are no wolves in England. Vet in 
spite of her knowledge she believes; she weeps; she trembles; 
she dares not go Into a d.irk room, lest she should fed the teeth 
of tlie monster at her throat. S^uch is the despotism of the 
imiigination over UDclvUtzed minds." 

In other word<t, such is the despotism of su^estioo ovet 
the subjective mind. No truer statement of the methods 
of subjective mcnl.ll nctioti could be written. "The rea- 
lOntngH arc just, but the premises are false," says M:iciitilay. 
1>uc, the rfcdAiclivc reasonings of the subjective mind are 
always just, logical, sylbgistically perfect, and are cqunlly 
BO whether the premiscsi are false or tmc. 

M.'icaulity's remark concerning children is emiaently phil- 
osophical and tnie to nature. Children are almost purely 
subjective ; anil no one needs to be told how completely 
a suggestion, true or Ealsc, wiil lake control of their minds. 
This is seen in perfection when children are playing ^mes 
[n which one of them is supposed to l>c a wild beast. The 
others will flee in affected terror from the beast; but the 
afTcclatitm often becomes a real emotion, and tears, and 
somciimcs convulsions, result from their fright. 

Tlie remark elsewhere made regarding the eccentricities 
of genius .ipplies in a marked degree to poets. It is prob* 
able th.it in all the gre:tici poets the &ubjccti\'C miiMJ often 
predomin.nte9. Certainly the subjective element t3 dom- 
inant in their ti-orks. Hie career of Lortl Ryroa is at ooce 
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a ^len^ itttt a mi oB of the umnSjig ^wjiij ud tbe 
incxhanstibie ns o oi t cs of the std igecti ve oudiI in k miB of 
kaming and c iAi ratioQ, and x sad ooaSDCnlaiy oa tbe i6% 
and dinger of aBowing the ■atycih T nandlo lUBijt czatrol 
of tbe doal Bcatal orgmuatiocL 

Miny of the poetts of Co h ri d g e ftomA Urifcj i^ g ex- 
atnplfs of the dombunce of d»« sobfectrpe in poeoj. His 
redden vill tcaiS&j real die cckbooed fitagment entitled 
" KubU Khan ; or, -a Vokm is a Dream," bcginnB^ as 
follows; — 

-In X;i-J ; -H Ki;'.:a KUr 

Wbeic Alpb, rii« ucjcd river. '>n 
Thnn^b avcnu Me*Mrefc» to nun 
Una ta a »Mile» sea." 

is unfortunalely trae that tbe sabjectrre coaditioa in titt 
case was oftrn brocjghl about by aitificial means ; aiwJ il is 
rx]>rcid}y stated in a pte&tory note to " Kubia Khan " ihai 
lhi> liagmcnl was wiitteo while uodei the tniluence of an 
aoodync. As an JDusIiatioD gf the principle under con- 
sideration it is, however, none the less valuable ; while the 
career of the gificd bui unfortunate pool should serve as a 
waruLQg against the practices in which he indulged. 

Macaulay further remarks : — 

^ In an enltghtencf! ngc there wtll be much intt:lli!;eDce. muc& 
science, mach philosophy, abundance of juBt cl^ii:iiiic;aioa and 
nubile analysis, abundance of wit and eloqucnrc, abundance of 
verse:*, — and even ot good ones, — hui iiltle poclrj'. Men will 
judge and compare ; but ihey will not create." * 

In other words, this is an .igc of purely objective cultiva- 
tioD. All our powers of induclive reasoning are strained to 
their hishest tension in an effort to penetrate the secrets o( 
physical Nauirc, and to harness her dynamic forces. Meaii- 
itme, ihe normai exercise of that co-ordinate power in our 
menul structure is Tast falling into desueimle, and Its 

> Scott's poeni.1 are good i t lustra! ion& They are not ranked aa 
Sm daaa for tbe sole reason that ihey arc too olijective. 
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manireiitutioDs, Qot being understood, are relegated to the 
domain of superstition. 

Socrates, in his Apology to the Athenians, seems lo have 
entertained opinions in regard to poets similar to those of 
Ixird Macaulay. In bis search for wiser men than himsetl 
he went first to the politicians. Failing there, he went to 
the poets, with tlie following result ; — 

"Talcing up, therefore, some of iheir poems, which appeared 
to mc most elaborately finished, I questioned them as to their 
meaning, that at the same time I might learn something from 
thijm. I am ashamed, O Athenians, to tdl yon the truth; 
however, it must be told. For, io a word, almost all who were 
present could have given a better account of them than tUoGc 
by whom they had been composed. I soon discovered this, 
therefore, with regard tu tlic poets, that they do not effect their 
object by wisdom, but by a, certain natural iiispiration, and 
under the influence of enthiisiaum, like prophets and seers; for 
these also say many fine things, but they understand nothing 
that they say." 

Words could not express more clearly the recognition of 
the subjective element in poetic composition; and it ex- 
actly accords with Macaulay's idea regAiding the poets and 
the poctiy of the ancient days. 

The subjective mind once recognized 83 a factor in the 
mental powers of the poet, it follows that its resources are 
all at his comrtiand. lis perfect memory, its instant 
command of all the acquired knowledge of the individual, 
however superficially attained or imperfectly remembered, 
objectively, is a source of stupendous power. But, bke all 
other gifts of nature, it is liable at times to be a source of 
inconvenience ; for it sometimes happens that in ordinary 
composition a person will unconsciously reproduce, vtr- 
batim, some long- forgotten expressions, perhaps a whole 
Stanza, or even an entire poem. It may, perchance, be of 
his own composition ; but it is just as likely to be some- 
thing that he hits read years before and forgotten, objec- 
tiTcly, as soon, as read. In this way many persons have 
objected themselves to the charge of plagiarism, when 
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they were totally unconscious of guilL Many of the great 
ports have been accused of minor pbgtarUnis, and much 
iQconaidciatc criticism has been the tc:»uiL Oliver Wendell 
Holmes mentions unconscious reproduction as cue of the 
besetting annoyances of a poet's experience. " It is im- 
possible to tell," he says, "in many ca^rs, whether a com- 
pruison which suddenly suggests itself is a new conceptiun 
or a recollection. I told you the other day that I never 
wrote a line of verse that seemed to me comparatively good, 
but it appeared old at uuce, and often as if it had been 
borrowed." ' 

A certain class of trance-speaking mediums, so called, 
are often relied upon to imprmise poems^ the &ubje<:t 
being suggested by some one in the audience. OAca a 
very creditable performance is the result; bm it more fre- 
quently happens that they reproduce sometliing. that they 
have read. 

Sometimes nrholc poems arc thus reproduced by persons 
in an apparently normal condition. Tliis accounts for ihc 
ffMiiient disputes concerning the authorship of popular 
versea. Instances of this kind are fresh in the minds of 
most readers, as, for example, a recent controversy between 
two well-known writers relative to the aulhur>iliip of tlie 
poem beginning, " Laugh, and the world laughs with you." 
The circumstances of such coincidences often preeUide the 
' possibility of tidier claimant deliberately plagiarizing the 
work, or telling a falsehood concerning its authorship. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that one of them is not its 
author. Possibly neither is entitled to that credit. When, in 
the nature of things, it is impossible for either to prove the 
fact of authorship, anil vi'hcn the evidence on both sides is 
about equally balanced, we may never know the exact truth ; 
but as the theory of imr.oiiticious subjective reproduction is 
consistent with the literary honesty of both, it may well be 
accepted as the true one, aside from tlie inherent probability 
of it£ correctness. 



I The aohoioD of the gnst qnesHoa as to the authorship of 
Efaikspeare's works may be fotmd io this ^lypotbesis. The 
■drocotcs of the Baconun theory tcU us that Sbakspeare 
was an unleimed man. I'his is true so far .is high scholas- 
tic attainments are coQoenied 3 but it is also knowa that he 
WIS a man of extensive teadiog, and wa& the companion of 
maoy of the great men of his time, among whom were 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Drayton, Beaumont, Klctcher, and 
uihere. It is in evidence that Lbe Mermaid Tavern was 
the scene of many an encoanter of wit and lenming be- 
tween these worthies. In this way he was brought into 
constant contact with the brightest minds of the Kiiitabe- 
than age. He was not only iainiliai with their works, but 
he had also Llic bencHt of their conversation, — which famil- 
iarized him witli Uicir thoughts and modes gf expression, — 
Band of close personal relations with them in theli convivial 
^moods, when wit and eloquence, learning and philosophy, 
flowed as freely as theii wine. 

The internal evidence of his works shows that Shak- 
speare's mind, compared with that of any other poet whose 
writings are known, was the most bannoniously developed. 
In other words, his objective and subjectii-e faculties were 
ex(|uibitely balanced. When this fact is considered in the 
light of what has been said of the marvellous powers of sub- 
jective memory, and in connection Trith his intellectual en- 
vironment, the source of his power and inspiradon becomes 
Happarent. In hLs moments of ingpiratiDn — and beseems 
^always to have been inspired when writing — be had the bene- 
fit of a perfect memory and a logical comprehension of all 
that had been imparted by the brightest minds of the most 
marvullous lilerar)- and phJlosoi>hical age in the history of 
mankind. Is it any wonder that he was able to strike a 
responsive chord in every human breast, to nin the gamut 
of every human emotion, to portray every shade of human 
character, and to embellish his work with all the wit and 
^Jcarning of his day and generation? 

^V Artists constitmc anolhcr class in whom the subjective 
^Kcultics are largely cultivated, and axe often predominant. 
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Indeed, no man can become a tnie artist whose sobjective 
mind is not cultivated to a bigh degree of acting. On« 
majr become a good draugbtsnuD, or team la deUoeate a 
figure uilh accuracy, or to draw j landscape with tdioto* 
graphic fidclily to objective natore, and in Ciulllcss pci^icc- 
tive, by the cultivation of the objective faculties alone; 
but his vrork will lack that subtle something, that name- 
less charm, which causes a canvas to glow with beauty, and 
each particular figure to become instinct with Uie and 
action. No arti&t can successfully compose a picture who 
cannot see " in his mind's eye " the perfected picture be- 
fore he touches Ms pencil to canvas ; end Just in proportion 
to his cullivaiioD of the laibjective Acuities vill be be able 
thus to see his picture. Of course these remarks will be 
understood to presuppose an objective art education. No 
I'tnan, by the mere cultivation or exercise of his subjective 
Fjhculties, can become a great artist, any more than an ig- 
noramus, by going into a hypnotic trance, can speak the 
language of a Webster. All statements to the contrary are 
merely the exaggt-raiions of inaccurate ubseners. Genius 
in an, as in everything else, is the result of the harmonious 
cultivation and synchronous action of both characteristics 
of the dual mind. 

In art, as in poetry, the undue predominance of the sub- 
jective miud is apt to work disastrously. No better illustra- 
tion of this is now recalled than is furnished by the works of 
Fuscli or of Blake : — 

"!.x>o((," Mys Dcndy.' "on those splendid illustrations of 
the Gothic poets by ilie ecccniric, the half-mad Fuscli. Look 
on the wild pencilliiiKS of Blake, another poet-p:M»tcr, and you 
will be assured that they were ghost-secrs. An intimate incnd 
Of Blake has lold me the strangest tales of his visions. In one 
of his FL-vtries he witnessed ihe whole ceremony of a fairy s 
funeral which he peopled with mourners and mutes, ana de- 
scribed with high pcK-iic beauty. He was engaged, m one of 
these moods, in painting KinR Edward I., who was «"">g J" 
Wm for his picture. While they were conversing. Wauacc aoo- 

> Pluloftophy of My«tefy, p. 93- 
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dculjr presented Mmseli on the ficild, and by this uocourteous in- 
tnisionraaired the studies of the painter for that day. . . . Bl^« 
was a visionary," cgnllaucs our author, " aad thought l»i» fan- 
cies Tcal ; he was mad." 

The writer once knew an artist wlio had the power to 
enter the subjective condition al will ; and iu this state he 
could cause his visions to be projected upon the canvas 
before him. He declared that his mental pictures thus 
formed were perfect in detail and color, and all that be had 
to do to fix them was to paint the corresponding colors over 
the subjective picture. He, too, thought his fancies real; 
he believed that spirits projected the pictures upon the 
canvas. 

The foregoing cases represent a class of artists whose sub- 
jective faculties are uncontrolled by the objective mind, — 
an abnormal condition, which, if it found expression in 
words instead of pigments, would stamp the subject as a 
candidate for the lunatic asylum. 

Fortunately, most artists have their fancies more under 
control ; or, more properly speaking, they are aware that their 
vbions aie evoked by their own vohtion. This power va- 
ries with diFferent individuals, but all true artists possess it 
in a greater or less degree. An extraordinary manifestation 
of this power is reported by Combe. The artist was noted 
for the rapidity of his work, and was extremely popular on 
account of the fidelity of his portraits, and especially be- 
cause he never required more thsn one sitting of his patron. 
His method, as divuiaed by himself, was as follows : — 

" When a sitter came, 1 looTted attentively on him for half 
va hour, sketching from time to time on the canvM. I did not 
require a longer silting. I removed the canvas and passed to 
another person, When 1 wished to continue the first portrait, I 
recalled the man to my mind. I placed him on the chair, where 
I perceived him as distinctly as though really there, and, I may 
add, in form and color more decidedly brilliant. I looked from 
time to time at the imaginar>' figure, and went on painting, oc* 
casionally stopping to examine the picture exactly as though 
the original were before me ; whenever I looked tow^ds the 
chair 1 saw die man." 
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-It ts tekkMB that sofajectnc pcmtr s wiriili iin J a 
paiucofaz MWiirr. It ob; be added, hovmrr dus, 
an anbi faras^yect, tfesasM pheatMiena can be TCpn- 
doccd at wiB by the otdmiy prooets oCb y po u o M n. Tbe 
most oommoD manifettitiops of the power irc ngt 90 easily 
TecogntKd or di g iiie ui&h ed from ocduniy neottl actnnty ; 
boK ereiy vtist wil bear witness dat then we isidcs wtieo 
be worla with extnordinai^ ease and tapiditr, when Ibe 
work almost seems to do itseU, when there sccnu to be a 
foice outside of h i m s e l f which impek him od, when, to 
Dse the comntoa oqiressioQ to define the mental conditioo, 
he feds that he is " in^ired." It is then that the artist 
does hi5 besit woii:. It is under these meDlaJ conditions 
that his work is characterized by that subtle, indefinite 
cfaann vaguely ezpre^ed by the wonl ** feeling." 

Another class of peisoos who possess the faculty of ex'ok- 
mg at win the powers of the sutqcctire mind are the great 
orators, such as Patrick Hcniy, Charles Phillips the Irish 
orator, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and many others, to 
say nothing of that numerous class of purely subjectt^-e 
orators known to spiritists as trance, or inspirational. 
speakers. The student of the life of Patrick Henry will 
not fail to see that his whole history is an illustmtiun of the 
pertinency of these lemaiks. It is related of Clay that on 
one occaiioo he was unexpectedly called upon to answer 
an opponent who had addressed the Senate on a <iucstion 
in which Clay was deeply interested. The latter (ell too 
unwcU to reply at length. It seemed imperative, howc\'er, 
that he should say something ; and he exacted a promise 
from a friend, who sat behind him, that he would stop him 
at the end of ten minutes. Accordingly, at the expiration 
of the prescribed time the friend gently pulled the skirts 
of Mr. Clay's coat. No attention w;is paid to the hint, and 
after a brief time it was repeated a little more emphatically. 
Still Clay paid no attention, and it was again repeated* 
Then a pin was brought into requisition ; but Clay was by 
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that time thoroughly aroused, and iraa pouring forth a tor- 
rent of eloquence. 1'he pia was Inseitcd deeper an<l 
deeper into llie OKilor's leg without eliciting any response, 
until his friend g;ive it up in ticspair. l-inally Mi. Clay 
happened to glance at tliu clock, and saw that he had 
been spcakiay two hours ; whereupon he fell back into 
his friend's arras, completely overcome by exhaustion, up- 
braiding his friend severely for not stopping him at the 
time prescribeiL 

The fact that Mr. Clay, on that occasion, made one of 
tlie ablest speeches of lua Lfe, two hours in length, at a time 
when he felt almost too ill to rise to his feet, and that his body 
at the time was in a condition of perfect anesthesia, is a 
tiplendid iltuslration of tlie synchronous action of the two 
luiiids, and also yf the perfect control exercised by the 
subiectivc mind over the functions and sensations of the 
body. 

There is. perhaps, no better description on record of the 
sensations of a spoiiker, when the synchronous action of the 
two minds is perfect, than that given by Daniel Webster. 
A friend had asked him how it happened that he was able. 
without preparation, to make such a magnificent effort 
when he rej>licd to Hayne. The reply was (quoting from 
memory) substantially as follows : " In the first place, I 
have ma(]e the Constitution of the United States the study 
of my bfe ; .ind on that occasion it fieemed to me that all 
that 1 had ever hewd or read on the subject under discus- 
sion wns p-issing like a panorama before me, arranged in 
perfectly logical order and sequence, and that all I had to 
do was to cull a thunderbolt and bud it at him." 

Two important conclusions aredcducible from the premi- 
ses here laid down. The first is that it is essential to the 
highest mental development that tlie objecdve and subjec- 
tive feculties be cultivated harmoniously, if the latter arc 
cultivated at all. 

The second conclusion is of the most transcendent inter- 

cst and importance. It is that the subjective mind should 

uever be allowed to usur|j control of the duai mcTiU\ oi-gjcciv 
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zation. Important as are its functions and transcendent as 
are its powers, it is hedged about with such hmitations tliat 
it must be subjected to the imperial control of the objective 
mind, which alone is endowed with the power to reason by 
all methods. 

To sum up in a few words : To believe in the reality of 
subjective visions is to give the subjective mind control of 
the dual mental organization; and to give the subjective 
mind such control is for Reason to abdic:itc her throne. 
The suggestions of the subjective mind then become the 
controlling power. The result, in its mildest form of mani- 
festation, is a mind filled with the grossest superstitions, — a 
mind which, like the untutored mind of the savage, " sees 
God in clouds, and hears him in the wind." Its ultimate 
form of manifestation is insanity. 
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Three Subclasses of Mental Phcnomciii, — M30icina.tical Prodigies. 

— Musical I'roiligies- — Measuieinent of Time- — Distuiction be- 
tween Results of 01>j«ctive KiJucutiuii and Intuitive Pcrcc|rticjn. — 
Zerati Col burn, the Mathemntical I'rodigy. — The Lightning Cal- 
etilator. — Blind Tom, the Musical Pr&digy, — The Origin and 
Ubps of Music. — Ej*t Indian Fakirs, — Measurement of Time. — 
The Power possessed by Animals. — Illustrative Imr^idenls. ^ 
Hypnotic Subjects. — Jouffroy's Tcstimonj". — Hemlicltn's Views, 

— Practical ObKivaiiuns. — The Normal Functions of Objective 
Intelligence. — The Lirnita.tions of Siilijecltve Intelligence peitaiii 
to its liiirthty State only. — Us Kinship to God dcmonstraicd hy 
its Limitations. — Oinnisdencc cannot reason inductively. — In- 
duction is Inquiry. — Perception the Attribute of Oraniscieiwe.— 
CoDclusions regardin£ the Power of the Soul. 

"TTIERE are three other sub-cIasBCs of subjective mental 
' phenomena which tnust be grouped by themselves, 
in.isrni.ich as they are governed by .i law which does not 
pertain to the classes mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
although there are some characteristics which are common 
to them all. The first of these classes of phenomena is 
manifested in mathematical prodigies; the second in mw- 
sical prodigies; and the third pertains to the measurement 
of time. 

The important distinction to be observed between the 
phenomena described in the preceding chapter and those 
pertaining to niatheroatics, music, ajid the measurement ot 
time, consists in the fact that in the former everything 
depends upon objective education, whilst the latter are 
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apparently produced by the exercise of inhereot E<wers 
of the subjective mlDd. 

In ordur not to be misandcrstood it must be here stated 
that on all subjects of human knowledge not governed by 
fixed Uws, the subjective mind is dependent for iti infor- 
mation upon objective education. In otiicr words, it knows 
ordy what lias been imparted to it by and IhrungU tlic ob- 
jective senses or the openiions of the objective mind. 
Thus, its knowledge of the contents of booki can only he 
acquired by objective methods of education. Its wonder- 
fiil powi-rs of arqiiiring and assitnilating such knowledge arc 
due to its perfect memory of all that ha-s been imparted to 
it by objective education, aided by its powers of memory 
and of logical arrangement of the subject-matter. Leaving 
clairvoyance and thought- trati'ifeiencc out of consi<Icration 
for the present, the principle may be staled thus : The 
subjective mind cannot know, by intuition, the name of 
a person, or a geographical location, or a fact in human 
history. But it does know, by intuition, that two and two 
make four. 

No one without an objective education can, by the de- 
velopment of the subjective faculties alone, become a gre'at 
poet, or a great artis:, or a great orator, or a great states- 
man. But he may be a great mathematician or a great 
musician, independently of objective education or train- 
ing, by the development of the subjective faculties alone. 
Many ftcts arc on record which deraonstrale this proposi- 
tion. Hundreds of insLmces might be cited showing to 
what a prodigious extent the mathematical and musical 
fiicuttics can be developed in persons, not only without ob- 
jective training, but, in some instances, without a brain 
capable of receiving any considerable objective education. 

Mathematical prodigies of the character mentioned are 
numerous : one of the most remark.ible was the famous 
Zerah Colbum. The following account of his early career, 
published when he was yet under eight years of age, U' 
taken from the "Annual Register" of 1812, an English 
poblicatton, and will serve to illustrate the proposition ; 
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" The altcntion of the philosophical world hns been lately at 
tractcd by the most siogular phenomenon (n the history of human 
mind that perhaps ev^r existed. It is the case of a child, undet- 
eight years of :ige, who, without any previous knowledge of the 
CODUnoo rules of aiithnietic, or even of the use and power of 
Ac Arabic numerals, and without having givcu any attention to 
the subject, possesses, as if by intuition, the »iuguiar faculty of 
solving a gri^at variety of arithmetical iiut^stioiw by the mere 
operation of the mind, and without the usual assistance of any 
visible s)*n)bol or contrivance. 

"The name of the child is Zcrah Colburn, who was bom at 
Cabut <a town lying at the head of the Onion Riycr. in Ver- 
mont, in the United States of America), on the ist of Septem- 
ber. 1804. About two years ago, — August, 1810, — althoufrh 
at that time not six years of age, he first began to show these 
wonderful powers of calculation which have since so roucb at- 
tracted the attention and excited the astonishment of every per* 
■DO who has witnessed his extraontlnary abilitten. The discovery 
was made by accideal. His father, who bad not given him any 
other iastroctkni tbaa such as was to be obtained at a small 
school established in that unfrequented and remote part of the 
countiy. and which did not include either writing or ciphering, 
was much 3uri>ri3ed one day to hear him repenting the products 
of several numbers. Stniclc with amazement nt the circum- 
stance, he proposed a variety of arithmetical questions to him, 
all of which the child soh'cd with remarkable facility and cor- 
rctinciis. The news of the infant prodigy was soon circulated 
through the neighborhood, and many persons came from dis- 
tant parts to witness so ungular a circumstance. The faiberi 
encouraged by the unanimous opinion of all who came to see 
him, was Induced to underuke with this child the tour of the 
Untied Statei. They were everywhere received with the most 
rtaitoitng expressions, and in several towns which they visited, 
various plans were suggested to educate and bring op the child 
free from all expense to his family. Yielding, however, to tlie 
pressing solicitations of his friends, and urged by the most re- 
spectable and powerful recommendations, as well as by a view 
to his son's more complete education, the father has brought 
llie child to this counlr)-, where they arri\'etl on the tzth of 
May last; and the inhabitants ol this melropoHs have for the 
last three months bad an opportunity of seeing and examining 
this wonderful phenomenon, and verifying the reports that have 
been clrcuhited respecting him. Many persons of the first 
eminence (or their knowledge in mathematics, and well known 
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for their philosophical inquiries, have made a point of seeing 
and L-onvursiug wilh him, aiid ibey have all hevn struck with 
astooisliniL'iit a.t bis exiraortliuary powers. It is correctly true, 
as stated of him, thai he will iioi oiUy determine with the 
greatest facility and di-spatcli llie L-xact number of minutes or 
seconds in any given period of time, but will also solve aoy 
other question of a similar kind. He will tell the exact product 
arising from the multiphcation of any number consisting of two, 
three, ot four 6gurcs by any other number consisting ol the like 
Dumber of figures; or any number consisting of six or seven 
places K\i figures being propoiied, he will determine vrilli e([uaJ 
expedition and ease all the factors of which it is composed. 
This wngular faculty i;onacqucntly extends not only lo the 
raising of powers, but to the oAtracUon of (lie sgiiarc and cube 
rool^ of the numbcrr pniposed, and likewise to the meiins of 
determining whetiier it is a prime number (or a number incapa- 
ble of division by any odier number); for which case there dues 
not exist at present any general rule amongst mathematicians. 
All these and a variety of other questions couuectcd therewith 
are answered by this child with such promptness and accuracy 
(and in the midst of his juvenile pursuits) as to astonish every 
person who has visilpd him. 

" At 3 meeting ol his friends, which was held for the purpose 
of concerting tlie best methods of promoting the views of the 
father, this child undertook and completely succeeded iu raising 
the number 8 pro^cssively up to the sixteenth power. And 
in naming the last result, vi;!., 2Si,474,97fi.7to,6s6! he was 
right in ct'Giy figure. He was then tried as to other numbers 
consisting of one figure, all of which he rai-sed (by actual mul- 
tiplication, .ind not by memory) as high as the tenth power, 
with so much facility and despatch that the person appointed 
to take down the rcsull.s was obliged to enjoin him not to be so 
rapid. With resjject to iminhir.s contistiiig o£ two figures, he 
would raise some of them to the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
power, but not always wilh vqn.il facility ; for the larger the 
products became, the more difficult he found it to (jroceed. He 
was asked the square root of 106,929; and before the number 
could be written down, he immediately answered, 327. He wag 
lliCQ required to name the cube root of 268,336,125; and with 
equal facility and promptness he replied, 645. Various other 
questions of a similar nature, respecting the roots and powers 
of very high numhrrs, were proposed by several of the gentle- 
men present, to all of which he answered In a similar manner. 
One of the party re<^ue&ted bim co name the factors wUcb pro- 
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duced the number 247^3 : thU be immediately did by meatitm- 
ing the numbers 941 aad 263, ^wiuch, indeed, are the only two 
numbers that will produce it. Anotlier o£ them proposed t7it395r 
and he aa.ined the following factors as the only one&, viz., 5 X 
34.279. 7 X 24485, 59 X 2.905. 83 X 2,065. 35 X 4.897. 295 X 
5!%i,and 413 X4I5- He was then asked to give the factors of 
36,083; but he immwliatcly replied that it had none, — which in 
(act was the cnse, as 36,083 is a prime number. Other numbers 
were indiscriminately proposed to him, aud he always succeeded 
in giving the correct factors, except in the case of prime numbers, 
rhich he discovered almost as sona as proposed. One of the 
[ftntlemcn aski^d him how maoy minutes there were in forty- 
cigbt years; and before the question could be wriUec down he 
replied, 25.2i8,Soo; and instantly added that the number oC 
seconds In tlicjiamc period was 1.513,728,000. Various gucstionti 
of the like kind were put to him, aad to all of them he answered 
■with equal facility and promptitude, so as to astonish every one 
prwicni, and (o exeile a desire that so extraordinary a faculty 
should, if posalijie, be rendered more extensive and useful. It 
wa* (he wish of the gentlemen present to obtain a knowledge of 
the method by which the child was enabled to answer with so 
much fA(-ility and corrcctne;is the questions thus put to him; 
but to all their inquiries on the subject {and he w.i» closely ex- 
amined on this point) he was niiable to give them any informa- 
tion. He persistently declared (and every observation that was 
made seemed to justify the assertion) that he did not know how 
the answer came into his mind. In the act of multiplying two 
number.'* together, and in the raJsiug of powers, it was evident, 
not only from the motion of his lips, but also from some 
singular facts which will be hereafter mentioned, that some 
operations were going forward in hi.'^ mind ; yel that opcmlion 
could not, from the readiness with which the answers were fur- 
nished, be at all allied to the usual mode of proceeding with such 
subjects; and moreover he is entirely ignorant of the common 
rules of arithmetic, and cannot perform upon paper a simple 
.sum in multiplication or division. But in the extraction of 
roots and in mentioning the factors of high numbers, it does 
not appear that any operation can lake place, since he will give 
the answer immcdiatc!y, or in a very few seconds, where it 
would require, according to the ordinary method of solution, a 
very difficult and laborious calculation; and, moreover, the 
knowledge of a prime number cannot be obtained by any 
known rule. 

"It must be evident, from what has here been stated, thai 
the sjagalsr /aculfy which this child possesses is cot altogether 
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depend«nton his memory. Iq tiic multiplication of numberx and 
in the ratsinj; of powi^rs, he is doubtless considerably assisted 
by that reinarkablc quality of the miucl; ami in this respect he 
might be considered as bc-;irinj<; KOine res«mbUnce (U the dJilcr- 
ence of age did not prevent the justness yf the compaHson) to 
the celebrated Jcdidiah Buxton, and other persons of similar 
loK. Uut in ihe extraction oi tlie roots of numbers and in de- 
ermining their factors (if aay). it is clear to all those who have 
Vitoessed tlie asloni-shing quickuess and accuracy of this child 
that the memory h»s nuthitig to do with the process. And in 
this particular puint consists the remarkable dlSeitnce between 
the present and all former instances of an a.ppaceutly similar 
kind." 

The latter remark above quoted would not apply to the 
present <Ia}', fur many parallel cases have been reported 
within the present decade. 

It was hoped that the powers of this child would develop 
by education; and for this purjjosc he was placed in school 
aiut trained in objective mecbods of mathematical calcula- 
ion. Il was believed lliat when his mind bccime mature he 
rould be able to impart to others the process by which hia 
calculatioDS were made. But his friends were doomed to 
disappointment. His powers did not improve by objectire 
training. On the contrary, they deteriorated just in pro- 
jrtion to his efforts in that direction, and his pupils de- 
nved no benefit from the extraordinary faculties with which 
he was endowed. This has been the invariable role in 
such cases. 

A few years ago a gentleman travelled tlirough this coun- 
try teaching arithmetic. He was known as the "Eghtning 
rcalculator." His powers were indeed marvellous. He 
aid add a column of as many numbers as could be 
written on a Sihcet of legal cap, by casting an instantaneous 
glance upon the p,igc; but he succeeded no better as a 
teacher than thousands of others wbo could not add a 
column of numbers without reading every figure by the 
usual laborious, objective process. He could give no ex- 
planation of his powers other than that he possessed extra- 
ordinaij quickness of vision. But any one who is sufficicntljr 
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acquainted with the elements of optical laws to be aware 
that ID the tight of a flash of lightnlDg a diop of falling rain 
appears to be suspended motionlc&s in the air, kuuws that 
objective vision is not capable of such rapid transition as 
to enable one to see at a glance each particular figure in a 
column of a hundred numbers. When to this is atfded the 
labor of calcubting the relation and aggregate values of 
the numbers, the conclusion is inevitable that such powers 
are not given to our objectivu senses, but must be inherent 
in the human soul, and beyond the range of objective 
CJtplanalion or comprehension. 

Musical prodigies furnish further illustrations of the prin- 
ciple involved. Of these the most remarkable is the negro 
idiot, known as Blind Tom. This person was not only blind 
from birth, but was little above the brute creation in point 
of objective intelligence or capacity to receive objective in- 
struction. Yet his musical capacity was prodigious. Almost 
in his infancy it was discovered tliat he could reproduce on 
the piano any piece of music that he had ever heard. A 
piece of music, however long or difficult, once heard, seemed 
to be fixed indelibly in his memory, and usually could be re- 
produced with a surprising degree of accuracy. His capa- 
city for improvisation was equally great, and a discordant 
note rarely, if ever, marred the harmony of his me.isurcs. 

These well known facts of Blind Tom's history ftimisK 
complete illustrations, — first of the perfection of subjecti**e 
memory ; and second, of (he inherent power of the sub- 
jective mind to grasp the laws of harmony of sounds; and 
that, too, independently of objective education. 

Music belongs to the realm of the subjective ; it is a 
passion of the human soul, and it may be safely affimied 
that all really good music is the direct product of the sub- 
jective mind. It is true that there is much so-called music 
to be heard which is the product of llie objective intclli 
gence. But no one rnn fail to recognize its origin, from its 
hard, mechanical, soulless character and quality. It bears 
the same relation to the product of the subjective mind that 
mere rhyme docs to the poetry of a Milton. Music is at 
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once the tegitimaie ofispripg of the subjective mUul and 
one of the most potent meaas of Uiductiig the sabjective 
conditioD. It is a weU-kuowu piacticc of so-caUed "spir- 
itual mediums " to have music at their stances, foi the os- 
tensible purpose of setniting ihe "harmonious conditions" 
nctessar)' to insure a iuccewitul performance. Their theoiy 
is that the music harmonizes the audience, and that by 
a reflex action the medium is favorably affected- It is 
probable that such would be the efTect to a limited 
extent, but the greatest eflect b direct and positive upon 
the medium. 

The East Indian fakin; invariably invoke the aid of music 

to enable ihera to enter the subjective state when they arc 

about to give an exhibition of occult power. In fact, the 

power of music over the subjective mind is practically tm- 

limiled. It speaks the universal language of the soul, and 

is comprehended alike by prince and by peasant. It is the 

most powerful auxiliary of love, of rcligiou, and of war. It 

nerves the soldier to deeds of heroism, and soothes his 

dying moments. It inspires alike the devotee of pleasure 

and the worshipper of God. But whilst it interprets every 

, human emotion and embodies the inward feelings of which 

U other arts can but exhibit the outward effect, its laws are 

'as fixed and immutible as the laws of mathematics. 

The next subdivision or branch of the subject pertains to 
the faculty of measuring the lap^e of time. This power 
is inherent in the subjective mind, and in that alone; the 
objective mind, per se, does not possess it. The only 
means by which the objective mind can measure time is by 
the exercise of the physical senses, cither in the observa- 
tion of the motions of the heavenly bodies, or of some other 
physical object or phenomenon which objective experience 
has shown to be .I'safc criterion upon which to base an 
estimate. 

The subjective mind, on the other hand, possesses an 
inherent power in that direction, independent of objective 
or the exercise of reason. It is possessed by man in 
imon with many of the brute creation. It is strikingly 
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exliibited in dogs, hones* and other domestic animals 
accustomed to regular hours of employment. 

A friend of the writer once owned a Urge plantation in 
one of the Southwestern States, upon which he worked a 
kirgc number of tnules. Ihey were regularly employed on 
week-days, but en Sundays they were turned into a corral 
and allowed to rest. On regular work-days they were 
tradable and easUy handled ; but if one was wanted for 
a Sunday excursion it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he could be caught or nude to perform any labor whatever, 

An English gentleman, wtll known to the writer, relates 
a curious anecdote of a dog which was raised in his family. 
After the dog had come to maturity, one of the sons mar- 
ried and set up an establishment about thxee miles from the 
parental mansion. It was the habit of the family to see 
that the dog was fed regularly, immediately after each 
meal, with liie scraps from the table. At the home man- 
sion the Sunday dinner-hour was the same as on week-days, 
but was just two hours earlier than that adopted at the 
son's establishraeut. This fact tlie dog by some means be- 
came acquainted with, and he never failed to take advan- 
tage of the information, tvery Sunday he ivould wait 
patiently for the home dinner; and having finished it, he 
would promptly Lake his departure, and never failed to put 
in an appearance at the son's house on lime for dinner, 
where he was sure to be welcomed and entertained as an 
honored guest. On week-days the dinner-hour at the two 
bouses was the same, and consequently he never made a 
pilgrimage in search of an extra meal on any day but 
Sunday. 

A favorite mastiff in the family of the writer has taken 
upon himself the regulation of the household alTairs. He 
awakens the feroily in the morning at a certain hour, and 
insists upon promptitude in rising. At precisely twelve 
o'clock he notifies the family tliat it is time to feed the 
horse, and will give no one any peace until his friend's 
wants are supplied. His own meal seems to be a second- 
ary consideration. At three o'clock he notifies his mis- 
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ttess that it is time to visit the kitchen and give directions 
for preparing ilinner. It is not because he i.'Xf>cct3 to be 
fed ai that liiitc, for he is never fed untJ the hmily have 
dined, Iw-o hours later. At nine o'clock he ritics from his 
rug on the libmrj' floor, and iu.>>Uui upon a visit to the 
kitchen for a lunch. It ui nue that he varies five minutes 
Irom the regular hours above noted, but is generally within 
a minute. 

litis power is exhibited in its perfection in hypnotic 
frubjectit and in oidin,)r>' alccp. It is thai faculty wluch 
enables one to awake at an appointed hour in the night, 
when, before going to sleep, he has made a firm resolution 
to do so. M. JuuiTroy, one of the most celebrated philoso- 
phers of France, ui speaking of this subject says : — 

"I have this power in perfcctiorv, but I notice that I lose it 
i£ I depend on any one calling nic. In this latter case my mJnd 
docs not take tlic trouble of reasoning the lime or of listening to 
the clock. But in the former it is necessary thai it do so, other- 
wise the phenomenon is inexplicable- Every one has made or 
can make this experiment" 

M. JoufTroy is doubtless mistaken in supposing that the 
mind is necessarily employed in watching the clock; for 
the experiment is just as successful in 1 he absence of any 
timepiece. Besides, the fact that animals possess the 
faculty shows that it is an inherent attribute of the sub- 
jective mind. It is the lapse of time that is noted by men 
as well as by animals, and is wholly independent of arti- 
ficial methods or inatruments for marking the diviiions of 
time. E\'ery one possesses this facuUy in a greater or less 
degree, and the subject need not, therefore, be enlarged 
apon. 

As before intimated, hypnotic subjects possess in a very 
remarkable degree the faculty of noting the lapse of time. 
On this subject Professor Bernheim' says : — 

"If a somnambulist Is made to promise during bis sleep that 
be will come back on sacb and such a day, at such and such an 

1 Suggestive Therapeutics, p. 37. 
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hour, he will almost surely relura orr tlie day and at the hour, 
althDug;h he has no remembrance of his promise when he wakes 
u[). I made A say that he \<rould come batk to me in thirccn 
days, at ten o'clock in the morning. He remembtrcd nothing 
when he waked. On tlic ihinui-uth day, ut ten o'clock in the 
morning, he appeared, having come thre-c kilometres from his 
house to the hospital. He had been working in tlie foundries 
all night, went to bed at six in the morning, and woke up at 
nine with the idea that he had to come to the hospital to sec 
mc. He told me thnt he had had no such idea on the preceding 
days, and did not know that he had to come to sec me. It 
came into his head just at tlic time when he ought to cany it 
ouL" 

It is also well known to all hypnotists that subjects in a 
hj-ptiotic sicpp will awaken at any hour prescribed to Ihcm 
by the operator, seldom varj'ing more than five minutes 
from the time set, even when llie sleep is prolonged for 
hours. If the subject is commanded to sleep, say, ten or * 
Meen minutes, he will generally awaken exactly on time. 
Ttits fact alsro is universally recognized by tliase fumiiJai 
with hypnotic phenomena, and the subject need not be 
fiirlhcr illustrated. 

In concluding this chapter, it is impossible to refrain 
Gxim indulging in a few general observations regarding tlie 
conclusions dcmnble from the peculiar characteristics of 
the subjective intelligence thus far noted. Wc have seen 
that certain phenomena depend for their perfect develop- 
ment tipon objective education, and that certain other 
phenomena arc exhibited in perfection independent of ob- 
jective education. In other words, certain powers arc in- 
herent in the subjective inleiligence. Tliese powers appear 
to pertain to the comprehension of the laws of Nature. We 
have seen that, under certain conditions, the subjective 
mind comprehends by intuition the laws of mathematics. 
It comprehends the law.s of hjinnQny of sounds, indepen- 
dently of objective cdiicition. By true artists tbe laws of 
the harmony of colors arc also perceived intuitively.' These 

* It inu»t be here remarked that althougb lh« law? pertaining 
to the harmony of colon may be conipTchendcd );y intuition, yet an 
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facts have been again and again demonsimtcd. [t would 
seem, therefore, to be a just conclusion that the suhjective 
mind, untrammelled by its objective environmeal, will be en- 
abled to comprehend all the laws of Nature, to perceive, lo 
know all truths independent of the slow, laborious process 
of induction. 

\Vc are bo accustomed lo boast of tbe " god-like reason " 
with which man is endowed, that, the proposition that the 
subjective mind — the soul — of man is iticapable of exer- 
cising that funcTion, in what we regard as the highest form 
of reasoning, seems, at first glance, to be a limitation of the 
intellectual power of the soul, and inconsistent with what 
we have been accustomed lo regard as the highest altrtbutes 
of human intelligence. But a moment's reflection will de- 
velop the fact that tliis itppareut limitation of intellectual 
power is, in reality, a god-Hke attribute of mind. God 
himself cannot reason inductively. Inductive reasoning 
presupposes an in<;tiiry, a search after knowledge, an ef- 
fort to arrive at correct canclusions regarding something 
of wliicli we arc ignorant. To suppose God to be an in- 
quirer, a seeker after knowledge, by finite processes of 
reasoning, is a conception of the Deity which negatives his 
omniscience, and measures Infinilc Intelligence by purely 
finite standards. For our boasted "god-like reason" is ot 
the earth, earthy. It i» the noblest attribute of the finite 
mind, it is true, but it is cssenti:\lly finite. It is the out- 
growth of our objective existence. It is our safest guide in 
the walks of earthly life. It is our faithful monitor and 
guardian in our daily straggle with our physical environment. 
It is our most reliable auxiliar)- in our efforts to penetrate 
the secrets of Nature, and wrest from Iicr tbe means of sub. 
ststence. But its functions cease with the necessities which 
called it into existence ; for it will be no longer tiseful whea 



objcciivc education is necessary to etiahle ihc artlat to combine the 
Dec«3urv piciiienu to product ihe color* on cjnvas. and lo p«foim 
the othcT iRcrhanical labor neccF^ty to jilnr.c Ihe paintc upon ihe 
canvM in such relatione 8b to produce a picture. When Ihlt i* 
acquired, intuition will do the rest 
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the physical form has perished, and the veil is lifted which 
hides from mortal eyes that world where all truth is revealed. 
Then it is that the soul — the subjective mind — will per- 
form its normal functions, untrammelled by the physical 
form which imprisons it and binds it to earth, and in its 
native realm of truth, unimpeded by the laborious processes 
of finite reasoning, it will imbibe all truth from its Eternal 
Source. 
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The Subjective Miiid Inculpable of CotilroveTMAl Argxmnt— A 
S»!)tical Audieno: dctnoralim 'a. — The fresenu tt an 
Arowcd Sceptic prevents Succewtful iLxluLntiun o( Kub/cciiv« 
Pbcnuim-iUL — Laboiidicre and UiiOiop, — The KoyaJ Academy 
of Median*. — iia OHer to Claicvoj-ants. — KaUurc lo c»ni fb * 
ward. — Knrmoniuus Cnitdilions rcquiied liy Spiritists. — Tl 
Seybcrt Commission. — TDncc>S peaking Mcditim*. — How 
norzliacd. — Advene Suggestion the CaoM o4 Failure in 
Cases. — rouible Lack ot Telepathic Cotidiiions in 6ish>o[i^ 
Cme. — General Conclusions. — Failure Consisicnt wilb Uob- 
esty of Mediums. 

ANOTHER impoitant peculiarity of the subjective mind' 
is that it is incapable of controversial arpjumcnt. This 
subject has been briefly alluded to in a former chapter ; but 
it is of so much importance that a more exteniled consider- 
ation of it is dvmsndcii, inasmuch as it aiTords a clear ex- 
pbnation of various phcnomnnii which have never yet been 
satisfactorily accounted for. It is veil known among hyp- 
notists that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to make 
satislactoty cxpeiiments with a subject in Ihc presence of 
a sceptical audience. Especially is this trie if the scep- 
ticism is open, avowed, and aggressive. It is also well 
known that, when a subject is in a state of lucid somnam- 
bulism, no satisfactory' results can be obtained if any one 
disputes him, or attempts an argument, or accuses him of 
shamming, or of a want of good faith. Such a course 
always results in great distress of mind on the part of the- 
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subject, and generally id restoring him to normai conscioua- 
ness. In ihe Iiigher phases of h>'pnotic phenomena this pccj- 
liarity is still moie maikcd. In exhibiting the phenomena 
of clairvo)-ance and thought- tMnsfcrcncc, or mind-reading, 
it is next to impossible to obtain good results in the pres- 
ence of an avowed sceplie. 'llie controveisy between Wash' 
iugton Irving Hishop and Mr. Labouchere is fresh in the 
minds of most readers. Mr. Bishop was giving successful 
exhibitions of his wonderful puwcr> in pubUc assemblies 
and in private circles in Ixjndon. lie had demonstrated 
again and again his power to read the Uiuughis of others 
and to decipher the contents of sealed envelopes under the 
strictest test conditions, in the presence of niajiy competent 
and tnislworchy obiiervcrs. In the height of his success 
Mr. l-abouehere came out in his paper and denounced the 
whole thing as a humbug. To prore his sincerity he placed 
a Bank of England note for a large amount in a sealed en- 
velope, and olTcred to give it tu Mr. Bishop if he should 
correctly read the number. Repeated trials to do so ended 
in dismal failure. It was a feat that he had successfully 
performed a thouisaiid times before, and many times after- 
wards. But the number on that particular bank-note he 
never could decipher. 

In 1S31 the Ro>*al Academy of Medicine of Frand 
appointed a commission to investigate the subject of animalj 
magnetism. ITie commission was composed of some of ihe 
ablest scientists of the .Academy, and it prosecuted its in-j 
vesiigations until 1837, when it made its report. Amor 
other things it announced that it had demonstrated tlic fact' 
that some mesmeric subjects possessed clairvoyant power; 
that such subjects could, with their eyes "exactly closed by 
the fingers," distinguish objects,, Icll the color and number 
of cards, and read lines of a book opened at a chance page. 
Without entering into the details of the controversy that fol- 
lowed this report, it is sufiicicnt to say that a standing offer 
of a large sum of money was made to any one who sliould 
demonstrate the reality of cIairvoy.int power in the presence 
of a committee appointed for the purpose. It is said that 
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many attempts have been made by good clairvoyants lo cam 
this nmney, but every attempt has ended in total iiulure. 
Volumes mij^hl be wriUeo detailing sucli te«ts »nd such 
failures. 

Exhibitions of the phenomena of spiritism are constantly 

liable to uller failure in the presence of avowed scei>tics. 

Every one who lias attended a " spiritual " seance is 

aware of the strict regard paid to securing " harmonious 

conditions;" and all know how dismal is the failure when 

[■such coniliiions cannot be obtained. It frequently hap- 

Lpens that some one will inadvertently remark that '* spirits 

[never come when I am around j" and in nine such cases 

)ut of ten the stance will end in lailure when such a 

rk Is made. Any argument against spiritbmj espe- 

ly if addressed to the medium, or any controversy on 

[the subject in his presence, will destroy all chance of a 

I successful exhibition. lnvestig.itlng commiitees nearly 

■always fail to observe the promised phenomena when the 

character and objects of the committee arc known to the 

medium. Thus, the Seybert Commission, a majority of 

whose members were pronounced sceptics, utterly failed 

to wimess any phenomena which might not be produced 

by legerdemain. In their report they lake occasion to 

say: — 

" Our experience has been , . . that as soon as. an investiga- 
tion, worthy of the name, begins, all manifestations of spiritist 
power cease. . . Even the very spirit of investigation, or of 
Incredulity, seems lo exercise a chilling effect and prevents a 
successful manifestation."* 

It will be observed that the last sentence betrays the feet 
that the writer regards "the spirit of investigation" and 
"the spirit of incredulity" as synonymous terms. It is 
certiin that the Seybert Commission as a body did so re- 
gard them, and made no effort to conceal the fact from the 
mediums who submitted to be examined. Every medium 
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whom they examined was made futly aware of the incie- 
dulity of the majority of the Commission, and thus cvciy 
e/Tort to produce the pbcDomcna failed. 

The same peculiarity is observed in Irance-spcakiDg me- 
diums, especially in those who speak in a purely subjective 
condition. No matter bow great is their flow of eloquence, 
or how perfect their couiniand of their subject, they utterly 
break down when tonfruuted by an adverse argument. So 
well is this peculiarity kuown that their Diends nevet sulTer 
them to be imernipted. 

It would be useless to multiply inst-inccs of this charac- 
ter. It is suflScicntly cvitinit from what has been said that 
one invariable result follows the one condition. In the in- 
vestigation of physical phenomena the scientific observer 
would not hesitate to concede that where a marked result 
invariably fallows a given condilion, the two imisl sustain 
towards each other the relation of cause and effect. It will 
not be difficult to estahlish'that relation in this case; and 
that, loo, on [irinciplcs consistent witii the supposition of 
the absolute integrity of all concerned. 

It is, in fact, bnt another striking illiisiration of the funda- 
mental principles laid down in preceding chapters of this 
book. It dt-moitstrates more completely than almost any 
other phenomenon the absolute amenability of the subjec- 
tive mind to the power of suggestion. It will not be gain- 
Baid that oil the phenomena mentioned — clairvoyance, 
though t-transferc nee, hypnotism, and mediumship — are 
embraced under the one generic title, subjective or hyp- 
notic; they are therefore governed by the same general 
laws. 

The hypnotic subject who is in the presence of an 
openly sceptical audience, and who hears some one de- 
clare that the subject is shamming, instantly seizes ijpon 
the declaration ; nnd it is to him a suggestion that is as 
potent as the one which induced the hypnotic condition. 
The snggcstio" "f ^^ operator is thus neutralized, so to 
speak, by a counter-suggestion, which reduces the subject 
at OQce to his normal condition. In such a case the sub- 
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ject cannot be again hypnotized eo long as the sceptic is 
present; his very presence is a standing suggestion of the 
unreality of the hypnotic condition which cannot be ovvt- 
come by the operator. 

In the case of Bishop, the mind-reader, the same prin- 
ciple applies with equal force. The menial slate which 
enabled him to read the contCDts of a sealed envelope was 
selfinduced. It was 8 partially hypnotii: condition, induced 
by auto-suggestion. When Laboucherc's envelope ft-as pre- 
sented to him, the ^-ery manner of presenting it — the offer 
of its eontenta a? a gift if he would n*ad the number of the 
bank-note within — was a defiance of his power. It was a 
suggestion of the most emphatic character and potency 
that, do what he would, he could not read the contents 
of that envelope. Again, the anxiety engendered in the 
mind of the clairvoyant w;!^ another lactur which a<Ided 
force to the suggestion. The offer was not only defiant, it 
was even public. The whole civilized world was apprised of 
the controversy. The profession;^ reputalion of the noan 
was at sulce. His future career depended upon his suc- 
cess \ and every dollar of value in that note not only added 
10 his anxiety to win the prize, but contributed its force to 
the sugi^rstion that he could Dot succeed. 

There is, however, another factor which should be con- 
sidered in Bishop's case, and which may account for his 
fculurc on other groun<b than adverse suggestion. Bishop 
was a profe3sion.il in ind- reader, and, as I understand it, did 
not ]>rofess to have indc[>cndent clairvoy.int powers. If, 
therefore, no one knew the number of the bank-note, it \% 
obvious thai failure was inevitable, for tlie reason that the 
fundamental conditious of success were absent. There was 
no mind in possession of the number, and there was no 
mind to read. It wa.-!, therefore, not a &ir test of his pro- 
fessed poft-crs in any view of the case. But if Labouchcrc 
did know the number of the note, the failure was easily 
accounted for, as before remarked, on tlie principle of 
adverse suggestion. 

It is obvious thNt the principle of adverse suggestion 
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applies to all phases and conditions of subjective mental 
activity; and the necessity for harmonious conditions, so 
constantly insisted upon by spiritists as a condition pre- 
cedent to the production of their peculiar forms of hypnotic 
phenomena, is seen to be a scientific fact of immense value 
and significance, and not a mere subterfuge to enable them 
to practice a fraud and impose on the creduUty of their 
auditors. 
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Tlicory. — Braid's Proccascs not productive of Higher Phenociena- 

— Mesmeriiatioti of Animals — Rec;ipiiutaUoii of Poiats. 

THUS far little has been said regarding the light which 
has been shed upon the subject uoder comideratioo 
bj the discoveries of modern scieuce. 'i'he more impor- 
fcuit of these discoveries having resulted from investigations 
of the siibjcrt of hypnotismj it wili he nett-s.-jary briefiy to 
review the more salient features of that scicDce, and to 
trace its progress from the time of Mcsincr down to the 
present day. 

Since the lime when Mesmer fiist brought his discoveries 
to the attention of the scieutific world the students of the 
phcDomcna which he evoked have been hopelessly at vari- 
ance. That thoy should entertain diverse theories regarding ^ 
the cause of phenomena so strange and full of mystery i*., 
natural. That they should, in the absence of knowledge of j 
<he subject, abuse and vilify each other because of their 

6 
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difference of opinion, was to be expected- Haired of oid 
neighbor because hU proUematJcil theories do not agree 
fviih our undemoDstrable hyjxjilieses U, uofortuiulely, ob« 
of the salient weaknesses of liuitian nature. 

Ii is, however, comparatively rare th.it scienti6c investL 
gators di&agree regarding the dcnionsttatile (ucts jicrtaioing 
to a subject under invesdgatton. Vet lhtt> is the condition 
in which we find the science of hypnolism after nrorc than 
a century of research by some of the ablest scienrists of lh< 
world. They are divided into schools, to-day, as they were 
in the infancy of Ihc science. Indeed, the science is still 
in its infancy. Facts have accumulated, it is true ; and 
they will he found to be of infinite advantage to soiite 
future investigator whose mind is capable of rising above 
the prejudices which characterize the difTerent schools, and 
of asimilating an<l harmonizing their demoostrated facts 
into one mraiirchcnsivc bystein. 

Thus far the different schools have distrusted or dented 
each otlici^s facts, and waged war upon each other's theories 
The most otrefiilly conducted ex]icrimcnis of one school 
will, in the hands of the other, produce opposite results. 
Hence each experimenter is irresistibly led to dislrusl tlic 
scieotiGc accuracy of the methods employed by others, or 
to admit their Integrity only at the expenbe of their iDlclLi' 
gcDcc. In tlie mean time each school has conducted its 
experiments seemingly by the most rigid scientific taethods 
anil with conscientious fidelity to tnith ; btit the results of 
each apparently disprove the conclusions of all the others. 
lU-ncc it is that, in the bibliography of hypnotism, we find 
an imiucnse mass of well-authenticated facts which, tried by 
the standards of any one of the different school°i, appears 
lilte aa appalling hodfje-podge of falsehood anil dehisioD, 
chicaner)' and superstition. Indeed, no other science, siiicc 
the dawn of creation, has suffered so much at the hands of 
ignorance and superstition as the science under' discussion. 
Its ancient history is the record of the suyiematural iu all the 
nations of the earth. Iiii phenomena have been the foun- 
dation of all the religioos and all the supeisutiotts of aoctent 
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times. Its modem history has also been largely a record 
or superstitious belief, fostered by chicanery and ignorance ; 
the nature of the pTntnomrna being such that in the handt 
alike of honest ignorance and conscious fraud they may be 
made to sanction every belief, confirm every dogma, and 
foster every superstition. It was ihese fads which drove 
scientific men from the field of invesiigation in the early 
modern history of the science. Mesmcr himself, b the 
light of modem knowledge of ihc subject, is .ipt to be ac- 
cused of charlaiantsm j but, as we shall see further on, he 
is entitU-d, in common with all investigators, to the largest 
measure of charity. 

As before remarked, the facts of hypnotism obtained \yf 
the experimt-ntera of the different schools appear to contra- 
dict each other. This, however, is obviously only an a\> 
parent contradiction, for it is axiomatic that no one fact in 
Nature is inconaisleni with any other fact. It follows that 
there must be some underlying principle or principles, here- 
tofore overlooked, which will hajrooniK the facts. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to outline a few fundamental prin- 
ciples which, ])roperly ut^derstood, will enable the student 
of hypnotism to reconcile many seeming inconsistencies. 
An understanding of the salient pcintsof difftfrcncc bftweca 
the various schools ran best be conveyed by briefly outlin- 
ing the modern history of the science. 

Mesmer is entitled to the credit of having first brought 
the subject to the altenlion of the sricntiJic world, al- 
though probably hi-) attention was attracted to it by the 
writings of Paracelsus and Van HeUnont. In the early 
part of his career he w;is deeply interested in the study 
of aatTolog\', ami he fancied that the planets somehow ex- 
erted an influence on the hcihh of human beings. He 
at first thought Uiat this influence was electrical, hut after- 
wards referred it to mjpacltsm, At th.it time his cures 
were efltcted by stroking the diseased bodies with artificial 
magnets. He achieved considerable success by such means, 
and publbhed a work in 176G entitled " De Planctarum 
Iniluxa." In 1776, however, he met Gassner, a Catholic 
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priest who htid achieved great notoriety by curing disease 
by manipulation, without the tiM of any other means. 
Mesmcr then threw away his magnets, and evolved the 
theory of " aniniid magnetism." This he ticld to be a (luid 
which pervades the universe, bat ia most active in the 
human nen'ons oi^anization, and enables one man, charged 
with the fiiiid, to exert a powerful influence over imolher. 

Two years after ineetin" Oassner he went to Paris, ajid 
at once threw thai capital into Ihcr wildest excitement by 
the miin-cllaus eRects of his manipulations. He was treated 
with contumely by the medical profession ; but the people 
flOLked to him, and maJiy wonderful cures were effected. 
His methods, in the light of present knowledge, smack of 
charlatnninm ; but that he lielleved in Itimself was demon- 
strated by his earnest demand for an investigation. I'his 
the Government consented to, and a commission^ composed 
of physicians and niciiibers of the Academy of Sciences, 
was appomted, of which Ceajamin Franklin was a member. 
'ITie report admitted the leading facts claimed by Mesmcr, 
but held tliat there was no evidence to prove the correct- 
ness of his magnetic fluid theory, and referred the wonder- 
fill effects witnessed to the " iinaginatign " of the patients. 
Their conclusion was that the subject was not worthy of 
fiirther scientific investigation. 

It is difficult at this day to conceive by what process of 
reasoning that learned body could arrive at such a conclu- 
sion. They admitted the existence of a motive force ca- 
pable of controHing man's physical organ! lyition, thut this 
force is amenable to control by man, and that this control 
is capable of being reduced to an art. Then they proceed 
to announce a discovery of their own, ^ a discovery, by 
the way, which turns out to be the most important which 
modem science had, at that time, contributed to the solu- 
tion of the great problem. They discovered that the phe- 
nomena were purely subjective, thereby demonstrating the 
power of mind over matter. If they had stopped there, 
or if they had concluded that thi.s wonderful force was 
worthy of the most searching scientific investigation, ihey 
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iild have been entitled to ihc gratitude of all mankind, 
and (he science would have been at once wrested from the 
lands of ignorance and empiricism. 'Hut they should 
jnteni themselves with disproving Mesraer's iJieory ol 
causation, and, after having themselves made a discovery 
of the true cause, should announce that tlieir own discov;; 
ery was not worth the trouble of further investigation, is 
ineTpIicablc. 

Soon after this, Mesmer was driven into exile, followed by 
the execrations of a majority of the medical profession, atKl 
died hi t8i5. He left many disriples, a majority of tvhom 
were shallow empirics, and mesmerism was brought still 
further into disrepute. There were a few able and scien- 
tific men, however, who still pursued the investigation, 
imong whom were the Marquis de Puys^gur, Deleuze, and 
others, tlieae gtintlcmt;n revolutionized the oit by flr^l 
j-causing their subjects to sleep by means of gentle manipu- 
ition, instead of surrounding them with mysticisnn in dimly 
jhted apartments fiUed with sweet odors and the strains of 
3ft and mysterious music, as was the practice of Mesmer. 
ley developed in their subjects the power of clairvoyance, 
id demonstrated it in a thousand ways. They caused 
liem to obey mental orders us readily as if the orders were 
Jolcen. They healed the sick, caused the lame to walk, 
the blind to see. In short, they so far revived the in- 
Mest in tlie subject that the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
France, felt compelled to order a. new investigation. 
EThis was done in 1S25. A committee was appointed, corn- 
ed of the ablest and most cautious scientists io their 
'tody. For nearly six years that committee pursued Us in- 
vestigations, and in i8ji it submitted its report. It would 
tedious to cnumer.ate all the conclusions at which h 
lived. Its principal efforts were directed to the deter- 
linalion of the Uicrapeutic value of mesmerism. It con> 
aed much that had been claimed for it in that respect, 
demonstrated the power of clair\'oyance, by indubitable 
8t8. It also confirmed the claim that persons could be 
ctized at a distance as well .is by cont.ict, nhhough 
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there u nothing in the report which shows how £ir tl^e po&- 
vbililies of suggestion were lemovcil in tliat class of ex- 
periiiieiitA. Indeed, in deference to truth it must be here 
remarked that mesmerists at that time h.id but a faint and 
undefined notiou of the subtle rSk which suggestion plays 
ill all pb^cholof^kul phencmeua. Hence it foUuws Uiat iu 
examining the record of experiments in the higher phe- 
nomena of hypiiotitini we muiit make due nllttwancc for 
possible erioi in oil cases where tlie nature of the experi- 
ments docs not preclude the possibility of suggestion having 
influenced the rcsiilr, or where the possibilities of suggestion 
have not been intelligently eliminated. 

The effect of this lepoit n'as instantaneous and lemaik- 
able. The advocates of magnetism as a therapeutic agent, 
and the believers in the occult features of the phenomena, 
such as claiivoyance and Uiought- transference, had scored 
a triumph. But it served only to exasperate the average 
scientist and to intensify his prejudices. The Academy 
refused to dignify the report by printing it, and it rests 
lu-day in silent oblivion in the manuscript archives of the 
institution. Another committee was soon after appointed, 
headed by a member wlio had openly sworn hostility to the 
doctrine. The result was what might have been expected. 
After the examination of two sulij(--cta under circumstances 
which, in the light of what is now known, rendered failure 
inevitable, the committee made a very nndignificd report, 
announcing the tiilure to produce the occult phenomena 
promised, and impugning the intelligence o( the former 
committee. Strange and illogical as it may seem, the later 
report, which proved nothing, which was confined to an 
annonncemcnt of merely negative results, which simply 
showed that the committee did not witness certain prom- 
ised phenomena, was accepted by the average scientist as 
containing the gospel of hypnotism, as against the report 
of the earlier commiitee, which, after five years of laborious 
research, announced that it had witnessed the phenomena 
in question and demonstrated their reality. 

For some years subseqaeni to this the investigation of 
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tbe sabject was conGaed to its psychological and thera* 
peulic features ; but every sciCDtist who dabblwl in it was 
tabooed by the majority of his associates. Many able 
works were produced on the su'j'cct, but none of them 
attnctetl the allcntiun of the academicians until Dr. Braid, 
of ^[anchc■stcr, undertook to dcmouslratc the theory that 
the hypothetical magnetic fluitl had nothing to do with ihc 
production of ihc phonomena. Braid discovered that by 
placing a bright object before the eyes of the subject, and 
causing him to gaze upon it with persistent aHeuUun, he 
could be thrown into the hypnotic sleep, daring which 
many of the well-fcuown phenomena ascribed to magnetism 
could be produced. This seemed to point to the possi- 
bility of a physiological explanation of the subjcct-matler. 
It attracted the attention of the scientists, and thus to 
Braid belongs the credit of causing the subject to be at 
last acknowledged as being within the domain of ilie exact 
sciences. The academicians were, now mollified. The pet 
theory of the roesmerists appeared to have been demol- 
ished. The method was simple and easily applied. The 
phenomena of thought-transference could not be produced 
by its methods. It promised a ph)'sio!ogical explanation ; 
and, best of all, it had been given a new name. It had 
received many names before Braid undertook the task of 
rechristening it ; but, with the exception of " mesmerism," 
each was objectionable, because it imi)licd a theory of 
causation. The name " mesmerism " was obviously im- 
proper, because Mesmer w.is neither the discoverer of the 
force, uor the inventor of the practical method of evoking 
it "Animal magnetism" implied Meamer's theory of 
magnetic ctirrents. " Mental or animal electricity " im- 
plied practically the same theory. " Neurology " indicated 
the science of the nen-ous system. " Patheisni " (from 
the Greek radical signifying disease or suffering) and 
''etherology" (which means the science of the refined 
part of the atmosphere) were equally meaningless as ap- 
plied to the subject. " Psycothmaray " signified the power 
of the soul; and "electro- biology" was American, and not 
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to be tolerated. IJui when Braid denominated it " hyp* 
ootisio," — from the Greek wonl signifying sircp. — it wag 
bailed as a compiomise sufficicnUy noncammitcal to vnntle 
il: lo recognition, and " hypnotism " it will be called nnlil 
some acaiicmician firags to light the ultimate cause of all 
things. 

Braid has been acconicd a great deal of credit for his 
original researches and discoveries, but it is questionable 
whether he has not been the indlrecl means of retarding the 
true progress of the science. It is a remarkable fact that 
since hli method of hypnotiiing has been generally adopted, 
the higher phenomena, such as clain-oj-ancc and thought- 
transference, have fallen into digrepute^ and are now rarely 
produced. Indeed, it may be said to be practically a lost 
art, considered as a result of hypnotic processes. The cause 
of this will receive attention hereafter. Braid could not 
catis_e his subjects to obey his mental orders, and he (Jiii' 
believed in the power of clain-oyance. He acknowledged 
that some of his subjects coutd tell the shape of what was 
'■ hcUi at an inch and u half from the skin, on the back 
of the neck, crown of the head, arm, or hand, or ether 
parts of the body," but held that " it is from feeling they 
do so." * He demonstrated the extreme sensitiveness of 
one subject by causing her to obey the motion of a glass 
funnel held in his hand, at a distance of fifteen feet.' Truly, 
a remarkable case of *' feeling." 

Bniid is entitled to great credit for the discovery that the 
hypnotic state can be induced inilcpendcntly of tlie pres- 
ence or co-operation of another person. Furtlier than that, 
his work is practically valueless, for the rc.a=ion that he 
never understood the power or influence of suggestion. It 
is therefore manifnslly impossible to determine the value of 
any experiment of his, except in cases the nature of which 
precludes the possibility of suggestion being employedj or 
in cases where it was expres^ily eliminated. 

Two facts, however, seem to have been demonstrated by his 
experiments, both of which are of the utmost importance: 

1 Unid on lt}-pnotisin, [>. 37, uott. > Ibid. 
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t. That the faj^otic 5lr«p an be iodaonl indepeo- 
denlly of personal coauct wUlij or the pencsul infliMQce 
of, auuLher. 

3. That the sleep can be iodtKed by hU method without 
the aid of suggestion. 

'Hk mistake which his foOowers hare mute is in jwmpwc 
to the conclusion that because one of the pnaaiy ccpodi- 
tiona of hypnotic phenomena can be induced vithom the 
aid of the magnetic hypothesis, theidbre the magnetic hy- 
pothesis is necessarily incoirect Tlie same Logic would 
induce a man who for the first time sees a railroad train in 
motion to conclude (hat any other method of locomoiina is 
impracticable. Braid himself was not so illogical ; for be 
expressly says that he does not consider the methods iden- 
ticalj but does "cort-sidcr the condition of the nen'oua sys- 
tem induced by both modes to be analogous." 

Anollier nmtaW, shared in common by both the mudeni 
schools of hypnotists, is the failure to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of the fact that by Braid's method the hypnotic con- 
dition can be induced without the aid of suggestion. One 
school ignores iJie fact aUogedier, or consider it of doubt- 
ful verily, and the other regards it merely as an evidence 
that suggestion plays a secondary rdfi^ in hypnotic phe- 
nomena. Tint liolh arv to some extent wixing will appear 
at the proper time, as will also the fact of the failure of all 
the schcwis to grasp its real significance. 

For some years after the appearaiict; of Braid's book there 
was hut little, if any, progress made in the science. His 
methods, however, were generally adopted, but Uie value ol 
his discovery was not appreciated by his own counttymen ; 
and it was not until the Continental sclentbfs extended his 
researches that he obtained substantial recu^'iiition. I.ic- 
bault was the first to confirm his experiments, and in 1866 
he pnblished a work, in which he advanced much that was 
new in (act and theory. He was. in ftcl, the founder ol 
'What is now known as the Nancy school of hyjinoiism. 
Many prominent scientists iiavc followed him, and many 
able works have been produced, prominent among which 
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may be mentioned " Suggestive Therapeutics," by Professor 
Beriiheim, and " Hypnolifm," I^ Albert Moll, of Berlin. 

Professor Charcot, of the Paris Salpctriirc, is also the 
founder of a school of hypnotism, which is generally known 
as the Paris school, or school of the Salpclriire. Charcot's 
great rt-puiation as a scientist obtained for him many fol- 
Inwcrs at first, prominent among whom are Binei and F^nS, 
whose joint work, enlilled "Animal Magnetism," has been 
widely read both in Europe and America. 

These schools differ widely both in theoiy and practice, 
their only point of union being their utter contempt for the 
theory and practice of what must still be known, for want 
of a better term, ns the mesmeric school. 

These three schools rcpresenl the grand divisions which 
it will be necessary to recognize in the discussion ol' the 
subject under consideration. 

The leading points of difference between the three 
schools may he briefly staled as follows: — 

1. The theory of the Nancy school is that the different 
physiological conditions characterizing the hypnotic state 
arc determined by mental action alone ; that the phenomena 
can best be produced in persons of sound physical health 
and perfect mental bnlancc ; and that this mental action 
and the consequent physical and psychological phenomena 
are the result, in all cases, of some form of sugge&tion. 

a. The Paris school holds that hypnotism is the result of 
an abnormal or diseased condition of the nen-es; that a 
great number of the phenomena can be produced indepen- 
dently of suggestion in any form ; that the true hypnotic 
condition can be produced only in person-^ whose nerves 
are diseased ; and that the whole subject is explicable on 
the basis of cerebral anatomy or physiology. 

3. The mesmerists hold to the (luidic theory of Mesmer : 
that the hypnotic condition is induced, independent of sug- 
gestion, by passes made by the operator over the subject, 
accompanied by inteuse concentration of mind and will on 
the part of the former ; that from him (lows a subtle fluid 
which impinges upon tlie subject wliercver it is directed. 
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and produces thenp«u>.ic or oUier effects in obedience to 
the will of the operator; that these effects can best be pro- 
duced by peraonal contact ; but that ibey can be produced 
at a distance and M'ilhuut the knowledge of the subject, and 
indepiiidcinly of suggesiion. 

In disaissing ihe merits of these several schools, it is 
pe/faapB superfluous to say that it is self-evident that 
neither school can be entirely right. Eacli presents an ar- 
ray of facts which seems to mipiJOd its theory ; but as the 
theories are inecoiicilable, and the facta apparently contra- 
diet each other, il follows that some fiindanicntal principle 
. nnderlying the wliole subject- matter has been overlooked. 
It is the purpose of this book to suggest a posaible way to 
Uic discovery of the priiu:iplc, — the missing link wliich 
will unite the chain and bind the lacts of psychological 
science into one liarmonious whole. 

The Nancy achool of hypnotism is entitled to the credit of 
having made the most important discovery in psychological 
science. The fact that the subjective luind is constantly 
amenable to control by the power of su^cation, constitutes 
die grand principle in psychological science, which, when 
jpropcrly appreciated and applied, will solve every problem 
and illuminate every obscurity in the labyrinthian science 
of the human soul, so far aB it will ever be poasibic for 
finite intelligence to penetrate it. It is safe to say that 
in all the broad realm of psychological science there is 
not a phenomenon upon which it will not shed light. It 
is no discredit to that school to say that its leaders and 
teachers do not yet seem to comprehend the profound 
significance of their discovery, and that in one direction 
they have extended it too far. It t& the latter proposition 
which will first receive attention. 

They hold, very conecUy, that all the phenomena of hyp- 
notism, subsequent to the induction of the hypnotic condi- 
tion, are due to the power of suggestion in some form. 
1'hat this is tnic, admits of no possible doubt. They also 
find by experiment that the hypnotic condition can be in- 
duced simply by the power of suggc&tion. Their condu- 
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is liut suggestion is a necessary factor in the induction 
of the hypnotic coodition. That thiii is not tnie can &e 
very readily dt;tnoasua:ed by reference to a few well-knoftn 
and admitted facts. One of the first discoveries nwde by 
Biaid was that by his methods the hypnotic condition 
could be induced in persons who had never seen or heardj 
of hypnotic phenomena. 

The folitrtving passage from that loamed author seems lo' 
have been overlooked by those of his rommentators who 
seek for evidence in his experiments to prove that sugges- 
tion is 3 necessary ^lor in the induction of the hypnotic 
condition : — 

" Id order to prove my position still more clearly, I called up 
one of my men-scrvanls, who knew nothing of mesmerism, and 
^ave him such directions as were calculated to impress h(i> mind 
with tlic idea that his fixed attention wns merely for the purpose 
of watching a chemical cxpcriracni in the preparation of »ome 
medicine, and being familiar with such, he could feel no alarm. 
Ill two minulcs and a half hiscytlids dosed slowly witli a vibra- 
ting motion, his chin fell on his brea&t, he ^ave a deep sigh.aud 
instantJy was in a profound frleep. breatliiiig loudly. ... la 
about oue minute after lii^ profound sl^ep I aroused liim and 
pretended to chide him for bcin^ so careless, said he ought to 
be ashamed of himself for not being able to attend to my in- 
alnidions for three minutes without falling asleep, and ordered 
him downstairs. In a shon time I recalled this j-onnp; man, and 
desired him to sit down once more, but to be careful not to go 
to sleep af;ain, as on the former occasion. He sat down with. 
this intcution ■, but at the expir.ition of two tiiiiiules and a half his 
eyelids closed, and exactly the same phenomena as in the former 
experiment ensued." * 

Now, whilst it is tnie that Braid did not realize the su- 
preme potency of suggestion as it is now understood hy the 
Nancy school, he did intelligcnlly eliminatt; it in the experi- 
ment above related. It was his purpose to demonstrate his 
theory that " the phenomena of mesmerism were to be ac- 
counted for on the principle of a derangement of the state 
of the cercbro-spinal centres, and of the circulatory and 

> Ncurypnology, p. t& 
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rcbpintoty and muscular systems," * In other words, he wu 
seeking to demonsttate his theorj- that the phenomeiui 
mL-smerism are attriliuUble to a physical rather than a' 
mental cause. Hence hU caie to select a subject who 
knew DOthing of what was expected of him. 

Braiil rtlales another cin:tim3t:iiicc cqualiy demonstrative 
of the proposition that su|^estioQ is not a oecessary factor 
in the induction of the hypnotic state. He saya : — 

"After my lecture at tlic Hanover Square Rooms, T^nrfon, 
on the isl oi March, 1842, a gentleman mid Mr. Walker, who 
was along with me, that he was moet anxious to see tnc, thnt I 
might IT)- Vfh4!tbcr I could hypnotise liim. He said both himself 
and friends were anxiou:t he should be afic^tcd, but that neither 
Lafontainc nor others who had tried him could succeed. Mr. 
Walltcr said, 'If thai is what you want, as Mr. l^raid is engaged 
otherwise, sit down, and I will hypnotize you myself in a minute.* 
When I went into the room, I observed wliat was going on. the 
geotleman silling starii^ at Mr. Walker's finger, who was stand- 
ing a little to the right oi the patient, with his eyes fixed stcadiljr 
00 those of the latter. I passed on nnd attended to something 
else; and when I returned a lillle after, I found Mr. Walker 
standing in the same position, /ijj^ asleep, his arm and finger tn 
a stale of {ataUpHform rigidity, and the patient wide awake 
and staring at the finger all llie while."* 

This is a clear case of the indLii:tion of the hypnotic eon- 
dition ivithom the aid of suggestion. Mr. Walker had no 
thought of pioing into the state himself, L)ut was intent on 
hypnotizing the patient. The suggestion in his mind was, 
Ihefefore. in the opposite direction. He had, however, in- 
advertently placed himself in the proper attitude, and so 
conrcntnited his gaze as to induce the slate, and that 
directly contrary to his auto-suggestion. 

These two initances have been cited from Braid for the 
reason that (i) he was the discoverer of the method of 
hypnoiiz-ing by causing the subject to gaze steadily upon 
an object; and (a) tie w.is not iiltempting to prove or dis- 
prove the theory of suggestion. His testimony is ohviciusiy 
all the more reliable for that reason, for one is prone to 
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distrust the verity of experiments made for the purpose of 
sustaining a theory. Many facts have been Kcordcd which 
demonstrate the proposition that by Braid's method the hyp. 
notic stale can be indiiced ludepeDdently of suggestioD. 
Que class only of such facts needs to be ciled to convince 
the moat sceptical. 

I allude to religious devotees, who are often thrown into 
the hypnotic stale, even to the degree of ecstasy, by gazing 
upon the crucifix, or upon pictures of the Holy Virgin or of 
tiie saints. The Catholic clergy would seem to have a dim 
perception of the principle involved when they elevate the 
cross above the eyes of those in whom they wish to excite 
devotional enthusiasm. Kc thnt as it may, ihe fact is of 
scientific value to the investigator of ]i9ychoIogica[ phe- 
nomena. The natural attitude of prayer — the eyes raised 
towards heaven — is certainly not only conducive to devo- 
tional feeling, hut, in cmoiional natures, to a state at least 
cognate to hypnotism, if not identiod with it. I-[ence the 
subjective hallucinations which often result from the long 
and eamcKt prayers of religious enthusiasts. 

More conclusive still is the fact that animals can be hyp- 
notized. Albert Moll, ivho is one of the ablest, and cer- 
tainly one of the most im prejudiced, of modem scientific 
writers on the subject of hypnotism, writing from the stand- 
point of tht Nancy school, makes the following observations 
on the subject of hypnotizing animals : — 

"States resembling, or perhaps idcntiral with, hypnosis, are 
also found in animals, and can easily be cxperimpntally in<luce<]. 
The first expcrimunts ol tliis kind are rgferrt^d In by ihe Jesuit 
Kirclier, — tl»e so-called txperimtntum mirabilt Kir(htri. 
Kircher described these experiments in 16.16; but according 
to Frcyer, the experiment had been made by Schwcatcr several 
years earlier. The most striking of these experiments, which 
'are being continued in tfie present day, is as follows: A hen is 
held down on die ground; the head in particular is pressed 
down. A chalk line is then drawn on the grounti, starting from 
the bird's beak. The hen will remain molionless. Kircher as- 
cribea diis to the animal's imagination; hcs3.id that it imagined 
that it waft fastened, and consequently did not try to move. 
Cxermak repented the experiment on different animals, and an- 
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Bounced in 1672 that a hypnotic state could be induced in other 
aaimats besides the hen, i'rcycr shortly niter began to inieic!)! 
hirasdl ia tbc question, and made a series of cxi^criiiienu tike 
Caennak's. I'rcyer, however, distinguishes two stales in ani- 
mals, — cataJepsy, which is tlie effect of fear; aud the hypnotic 
sui«. Heubd, Kich'Ct, Danilew&ky, and Kieger, besides the 
authors mvniloaed above, have occupied thcusdves with the 
question. 

" MoBt of the experiments have been made with frog^ cray^ 
fish, guinea-pigs, and birds. 1 have made many with frogs. 
This much is certain: many animaU will remain motionless in 
any ponition in which they have been liclcl by force for a time. 
There are various opinions as to the meaning of this. Prcycr 
thinks many of ihcae sIaIck are paralyser from fright, or cata- 
lepsy, produced by a sudden peripheral stimulus. Iti any cas«i 
they vividly recall the catalepsy oi the Salpctriiirc, also caused. 
by a strong external stimulus.*' > 

- The experiments of Kircher, above mentioned, were tin- 
dMakcn with a view of demoustratiiig his theory that aoi- 
mols possessed great powers of imagination. The chalk' 
mark, he held, reprc3cntcd to the imagination of the hen a 
string with which she supposed herself to be bound. In his 
day, of course, nothing was known of hypnotisiQ. It has 
since been demonstrated that the chalk mark has nothing 
to do with the production of the phenomenon. The s.-ime 
result follows wiien the chalk murk is omitted. The writer 
has hypnotized a pet rooster by Braid's method without 
using any violence whatever, or even touching the fowl. 
He wa3 exceedingly tame, and it was only necessary to hold 
a small object directly before his eyes ; when his attention 
was attracted, he would gaze steadily upon it, and in a 
very few minutes would go fast asleep. This could not have 
been a catalepsy caused by fright, nor could it h.ive been 
the result of a belief in his inability to move, nor a periphe- 
ral stimulus caused by friction agiinst the skin, nor could it 
ha\'e been suggestion. In (act, there is no legitimate con- 
clusion apparent except that it wa» a Inie hypnosis, identical 
nrith that produced on human beings by Braid's methods. 

1 MoTI on HypnotUm, p. 21 j. 
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This branch of the subject has been dwelt upon some- 
wluLt at length, not merely for the purpose of showing that 
the adherents of the Nancy school cany the doctrine of 
suggestion loo far, but because it is an important point in 
the study of the subject, and throws a flood of light upon 
many important and perplexing problems, as will be seen 
hereafter. The principle to be borae in uiind is this : 
hypnosis can be produced by Braid's method cither with 
or without tlic aid of suggestion. 

This does not militate in the slightest degree against the 
doctrine of suggestion when its powers and limitations are 
properly understood. It still remains true that all hypnotic 
phenomena subsequent to the induction of the condition 
are the result of suggestion in some form. This is the 
grand discovery of the Nancy school ; and when it is ouce 
appreciated and understood, it nil) be found to constitute 
the master-key which will unlock the secrets of every psy- 
chological mystery. That it is unqualifiedly true na longer 
admits of serious doubt ; it is acknowledged by nearly 
e\-ery scientist in the clinliicd world who has given the sub- 
ject intelligent attention. It is true that the great name of 
Charcot has commanded a following; but however valuable 
may have been his observations in the infancy of the sci- 
ence, it has become obWous to most of his former followers 
that his fundamental hypothesis is defective, and that Us 
conclusions are therefore necessarily unreliable. 

The discussion of the merits of the Paris school will be 
brief, and will be chiefly confined to a statement of the 
reasons for considering its e.\periraents and conclusions 
unreliable, and to pointing out a few of the more obvious 
sources of its errors. 

The first source of error lies in the (act that the experi- 
ments of this school are made almost exclusively upon 
hysterical women. The assumption is that hypnotism is a 
nervous disease, and that the disease is fotmd in its most 
pronounced form in hysterical subjects. I'hat this propo- 
sition is unqualifiedly wrong is positively known to every 
stndcnt of hypnotism outside the Paris school, and needa 
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no further refutation than the bare staicment that the expe- 
rience of all otlicr schools goes to dcmonstiate the liict that 
the best hypnotic subjects arc perfectly licalihy persons. 

Another source of error lies in the fact that they ignore 
suggestion as a necessary fiictor in the production of hyp- 
notic phenomena. Of couri>e they ore uwure of th» potency 
of suggestion when purposely and intelligcnily employed ; 
but ihey Hold that very many of tlie most impouant of the 
phenomena can be produced without its aid. These, how- 
ever, are principally physical effects, such as causing any 
muscle of the body to contract by pressing upon the corre- 
sponding ner\T, and then releasing the tension by exciting 
the antagonistic muscle. The condition necessary for the 
production uf thta phenomenon is called by Charcot, " neuro- 
muscular hyperexcitabilitj'." In the able and interesting 
work by Binet and F^r^, pupils of Charcot, a chapter is 
devoted to this branch of the subject. They record, with 
a scientific exactitode that is very edifying, many curious 
results in the way of causing contracture of various muscles 
by kneading, pressure, percussion, etc., releasing the ten- 
sion by exciting the opposing muscles, and transferring the 
contractures from one muscle to another by the magnet. 
Then, with an ingenuousness that is truly charming, they 
add, as a " singular fact," that " contractures can be easily 
produced in niany hysterical patients in their waking state, 
either by kneading the muscles^ by pressure on the nerves, 
or by striking the tendons. These contractures in the wak- 
ing sute arc, indeed, of the same nature as those which 
occur during lethargy, since they yield to the excitement of 
the antagooislic muscles, and may be transferred by the 
magnet." 

After this admission it seems soperfluom to remark that 
this class of experiments prove nothing more than that the 
state of neuro- muscular hyperexci lability is a pathological 
symptom common u hysterical patienti;, whether in th« 
waking state ur in bypnocic lethargy. They certainly prove 
nothing which can be construed as characteristic of bypno- 
tism ; and the Nancy school wastes Us time in dcmonttrat' 
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ing that tiie symptoms canttot be teproduced in healthy 
penons except by the aid of suggwtieo. 

Another serious error into which ihe Charcot school has 
fallen in its crfibrt to eliminate the effects of suggestion con- 
sists in the assumption that subjects in the lethargic state 
know nothing of what is passing around them, cither ob- 
jectively or subjectively. No greater mistake is possible. 
The subjecth>€ mind ncirr sUepi. No matter how prolbiind 
the lethargy, it is ever alert, and comprehends inaianily, 
with preternatural acuteness, everything that occurs. Pro- 
fessor Bemheim, in the preface to "Suggestive Therapeu- 
tics," makes ihe same assertion. He says : — 

"One should first be aware of the fact that in all degrees of 
hypnosis the subject hears and understands everything, even 
though he may appear inert and passive. Hometimes the senses 
are particularly sharp in this state of special concentration, as 
if al! the llc^rvous activity were accumulated in the organ of 
which Uic attention is solicited." 

The state of lethargy is that in which Charcot supposes 
his subjects to be incapable of receiving a suggestion. 
Acting upon that hypothesis, it is not astonishing that he 
should deceive himself as «-ell as the students and specta- 
tors attending his clinic. He believes thai they hejir noth- 
ing when they hear everything. It is easy to see how every 
suggested phenomenon is promptly produced under such 
conditions. But there is one phenomenon of which the 
learned professor fails to note the significance, ami that ii>, 
that, no matter how profound the lethai^y, bis subject 
promptly awakens at the word of command. 

The simple truth regarding the experiments of the Paris 
school is in a nutshell. Its fundamental error lies in the 
assumption that hypnosis has a purely physical origin, and 
that the |)henomena are explicable on physiological prin- 
ciples. The phenomena which can be produced indepen- 
dently of suggestion arc purely phy-sical, and depend upon 
the physical condition of neiiro- muscular hyperexcitability. 
That this is true is shown by the fact that the physical phe- 
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nomena produced by Charcot upon his hysterical |>alieDts 
cannot be produced on healthy subjects \\-ithoiit the aid of 
suggestion. But such experiments do ni)i pr(i|HTly belong 
to the domain of paychic science pro|»;i, bul rather to the 
Bradian system of phpical manipulation. This is as much 
as confessed by Binet and Fdr^, when they dh'ulgc the foct 
thai the phyhical phenomena in question can be produced 
on hj'Slcrical patiijnts in their waking condition. 

Another prolific soimu! of i-rror which besets the path- 
way of the Paris school consists io its disbelief in, antl con> 
sequent disregard of, the possibility that its subjects may 
be possessed of clairvcyanl or telepathic powers. That 
this frequently happens, especi-illy in subjects of the char- 
acter employed by (Charcot and his coadjutors, rjdinits of no 
possible doubt in the minds of those who have studied the 
higher phases of hypiiotir science. 'I'hc Ijondon Society 
for Psychical Research has demonstrated beyond all question 
the Isct that telepathy is a power possessed by many \ and 
the early mesmerists have shown conclusively that the hyp- 
notic condition \% the one of all others the most favorable 
for the development and exhibition of that power. This 
subject will be dwelt upyn more at length in ibs proper 
place. It is sufficient for present purposes to remark that 
no line of experiments in hyi>notism, in which telepathy 
and clairvoyance are ignored as possible factors, cau be 
held to be demonstrative of any proposition or theory what- 
ever. But whatever of pathological valrie or interest may 
be attached to the physical phenomena evoked by llie P^iris 
school, they certainly shed no light upon psychological sci- 
ence, nor do they properly belong to th.it dom.iin. 

And just here I wish to sugs^^st a reform in the nomen- 
clature of the science under consideration. The word 
" hypnotism " was adopted by Braid at a time when lie 
regarded himself as the discoverer of a principle which em- 
braced tlif whole science of induced sleep. It is from the 
Greek word '■ hyjrays," which btoadly signifies sleep. But, 
withoal some qualifying word, it is too broad, inasmuch as 
the system to which Braid applied it is now known to be 
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but one of many processes of inducing sleep. He imagined 
lliat he had discovered a full cxiilanation of all psychic 
phenomena lA the class tlieu known as mesmeric ; wlicreas 
he had only discovered the one fact thai the sleep could 
be induced by producing an abaormal physical crmdiiion 
of certain nerve-centres. It wxs a very important dis- 
covery, for psychic science would be incomplete without 
it; but it docs not constitute the whole science. Il does, 
however, explain many phenomena otherwise inexplicable, 
and marks a line of distinction which could not otherwise 
be drawn. The methuds of the Charcot school are essen- 
tially Braidian, and hence its results are limited largely to 
phyacai phenomena, and its concIuMons necessarily pertain 
to physical science. 

The Nancy school, on the other hand, produces all its 
phenomena by oral suggestion, and ignores the fact that the 
aleep can be induced in the absence of any form of sug- 
gestion. U repudiates Braid's method of inducing it as 
unnecessary, and also as injurious, in that the physical dis- 
turbance of the nervc-ccmrcs unduly excites the patient. 

The mesmeric school differs from iKjth the oihcrK in 
methods and theory, as we shall sec furtlier on. 

Il seems necessary, therefore, that the temiinology of the 
science should be changed so as clearly to define the thco- 
retica) difTcrences of the thret: schools, [t is obvious, how- 
ever, that the terminology cannot be based on results, for 
they are inextricably intermingled. 'ITius, the Braidian n<c 
Charcot operator might accidentally produce psychic phe- 
nomena identical with that produced by the mesmerists, 
and viie versa. And so might the suggestive school. In- 
deed, the writings of both schools occasionany betray the 
fact that they sometimes catch glimpses of something in 
their patients which defies chemical analysis, and cannot be 
car^-ed with the scalpel. 

The terminology must, therefore, refer to the methods of 
inducing the suhjfriivc stale. If the word " hypnoli-sm " is 
to be rctijned because it embraces all degrees of induced 
sleep by whatsoever process it may have been induced, it 
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would seem proper to designate tlic Braidian process us 
physual hypnotism, the Nanrj- process as su^estivc hyp- 
nfftism^ and the mesmeric process as magneiUy or flutdic, 
hypnoitim. 

I merely throw this out as a suggestion tt> be tonsidercd 
by future writers od the subject. For ri»y own pHr[)oscs I 
iluill hereafier employ the word " liypuutisui " to define 
the Braidian and suggestive processes as diaiihgiiished frum 
all others when lliese lire contrasted, while the word *' nies- 
merism " will be employed as it is generally understood. 
When they arc not contrasted, " hypnotisnt " will be used 
as a generic term. 

T-ast in the order of mention, but really first in impor- 
tance, is the school of mesmerism. 'I'he theory of the mes- 
merists has undergone little, if any, modification since it 
was first promulgated by Mesmcr himself. It is, as before 
stated, that there exists in man a subtle fluid, in the nature 

RtagDCtism, which, by means of passfcs over the head and 
"^Ijody of the subject, accompanied by intense concentration 
of mind and will on the pait of the operator, can be made 
[to flow from the ends of his fingers and impinge upon the 
tubject, producing sleep and all the varied subsequent pbe- 
Qomcna at the will of the operator. In the early days of 
mesmerism snggestion was ignored as a possible fietor in 
the production of the phenomen.i, this law not having been 
discovered previous to the experiments of Li^bault. The 
same is practically true to-day. Mesmerism has made very 
little progress within the last half century. It-; votaries 
cling to the old theories with a pertinacity proportioned to 
the opposition encountered at the bands of the hj-pnotists. 
On the whole, the progress of mesmeric science, ptr sg, has 
been backward since the discoveries of Brnid, — not lie- 
cause Braid disproved the fluid ic theory, for he did not 
disprove it, nor did he claim to have done so, but foi 
reasons which will appear in their proper place. 

Suggestion is now, as before the discoveries of Li^bault, 
ignored by mesmerists as a necessary factor either in the 
induction of the mesmeric condition, or in the production 
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of llie subsequent pbeaomena. in Ibis they are partly 
rigbl and partly wrong. Syggestion, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, — that is, oral suggestion, — is not an 
indiiipcnb'able factor in the induclion of the condiiion. 'Wa% 
IS $howQ in a gicai variety of ways. One fact alone de- 
monstrates ihc principle, and that is, that subjects who 
have been oflcn mesmerized by a particular individual can 
be by him tliiown iuto litat state, uiidei certain tivnrable 
conditions, even thougli the two may be many miles apart. 
Accutint is not taken in this of the many cxperimeois of 
the old mesmerists, who previously informed their subjects 
of the intended experiment. i!ul inu^uy instances might be 
cited where this has been accomplished under test cond: 
lions, the element of suggestion being carefiilly climin^itcd. 
The writer has mesmerized a subject at a distance of three 
hundred miles, and that under conditions which rendered 
oral or objective snggfation impowiblr. Particular instances 
will not be cited here, for the reason that in subsequent 
cliapters of thi^ book the principle involved mil be rendered 
so plain that further proofs wouk! be superfluous, A 
fiirther demonstration of this principle Ht-s in the fact that 
children, too young to understand what is expect<xl of 
them, and animals of various kinds, can be mesmeriied. 
This is abundantly proved by the experiments of Wilson, 
who, as early as 1S39, mesmerized elephants, horses, wolves, 
and other animals in Ix}ndon. Obersteimer i^tales that in 
Austria the law requires army horses to be mesmerized for 
Ihc purpose of shoeing them. This process was introduced 
by a cavalry officer named Ealassa, and hence it has been 
termed and is now known as " the Balasdren of horses" 
(Mdl). This is the secret of the celebrated horse-tamers, 
Sullivan and Rarey. By their methods the wildest colts 
and the most vicious horses could be subdued in an hour. 
Mesmerism is the power exerted by the lion-tamer and 
the snake<haniicr. The power is often exerted uncon- 
sciously, — that is, without a knowleilge on the part of 
the operator of the source of his power. 

TJic mesmerists of the present day are not, of coarse, 
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fgnorint or nnmtndftil of the potency of suggestion in the 
produclioD of mesmeric phenomena subsequent to the in- 
tlucUon of the condition. But, like the Paiis school of hyp- 
notists, they hold that suggestion plays a secondary rdie in 
the prodticiion of many of the phenomena- That they are 
wrong in this will luore fully appear in subsequent chapters 
of this book. 

The paints of difftrence btiween the three schools of 
this science have now been reviewed, and the thcaries of 
each briefly itatcd. It is fuund, — 

I. That the Nancy school altrtbtiteii all the phenomena, 
including the induction of the state, to the power of sug- 
gestion, and that it is to the psychic powers and attributes 
of man fttone th.it we must look lor an explanation. 

s. The Paris school, on the other hand, ignores sugges- 
tbn as a necessary factor either in the induction of the 
state or in the production of subsequent phenomena, and 
seeks an explamuion of the subject-matter on the bases of 
physiology and celebral atuloniy. 

3. The nicsraerisls ignore suggestion as a. necessary factor 
at any stage of their experiments, and explain the whole on 
the magneiic fluid theory. 

We also find three distinct methods of inducing the sleep j 
and as it is of the utmost importance to bear the different 
methods in mind, they will be here restated : — 

The Nancy school, true to its theory, employs suggestion 
alone to induce the condition. Passes are sometimes made 
over its subjects after the manner of the mesmerists, but 
only with a view of giving an air of mystery to the proceed- 
ings, and thus adding potency to the suggestion. 

The Paris school cniplovs physical means to induce the 
state almost cxclnsively. They are practically the same as 
those employed by Braid, namely, causing the subject logaze 

KBteadily at a bright object, — although many variations of 
the method have been introduced, such as flashing an elec- 
tric light in the eyes of the subject, striking a gong without 
warning close to his ears, or by some peripheral excitation, 
luch as rubbing the scalp, etc 
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The mesqieric method proper consists in making passes 
from the head downwards, gazing fixedly into the subject's 
eyes, and concentrating the mind upon the work in hand, 
strongly willing the subject to sleep. It is true that many 
of the so-called mesmerists now employ Braid's method en- 
tirely, and others depend largely upon suggestion. But the 
true mesmeric method is as has been stated. 
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mTKOTISM AND UESMCEUSM {tOflfJnued). 

Me»mciic Methods. — The Fluidic Tlienry, — liiflneiK.'euf thcMindof 
Ihe Operator.— The E.\rly McsmeiUts. — Theii Melhods and iheir 
EfTccis. — Decadence of the Higlicr Phenomena under Btaid's 
Mctlinds. — The Causes ex[iU!ncd, — Tclepatliic Powers d«-el- 
oped by MMtiieiism. — Meitncriitn ax a Thciapeulic Ajjeut.^ 
Method oCO|)eration recommendcrf. — How lo ac(|iiirc ilic Power. 
— The Necessary Conditions of Success. — Will Power ex- 
plained. —The Fluidic Theory rctjiiircfl Revision. — Uintitiction 
between Mesmerism and Ilypnotistn shaiply clrawii. — Mutncri- 
lation of Animals distinguished from the Hypiioit;,ition of Ani- 
mals — Methods employed tti Each.— Tamers of Horses and 
Wilfl Btvcln. ^Dog-Trainers.^ Primitive Man.^llis Powers.— 
His Immunity frotn Harm. — Daniel. — The AdeptSt — General 
Conclusions. 

THAT the magnetic hypothesis o( the naesraerists has 
, many facts to sustain it cannot be denied. The" ex- 

perience of thousands goes to show that when passes arc 
made oviT ihcin, even at a distance of several feet, a sensHlinn 
is felt akin to a gentle shock of electricity, which produces 
a remarkably soothing effect upon the nervous system, and 
eventually produces the mesmeric sleep. It is also known 
that when patients are mesmerized for therapeutic pur- 
poses, and passes are made over the affected part, the same 
soothing effect is produced, and jiain is relieved. In fact, 
if we consider mesmerism solely as a therapeutic agent, and 
sttidy it from that standpoint alone, the fluidic hypothesis 
is perhaps as good as any. Hut when wc come lo study 
mesmeric phenomena as a part, and only a very small part, 
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of a grand system of psfchologiral science; when we ex. 
amine it in its relations to other phenomena of a cognate 
character, — it is found tliat the fliiidic theory siiouIq dc 
received with some qualification. 

The first thought which strikes the observer is that, ad- 
mitting the fluiilic theory to be substantially correct, the 
fluid is directed and controlled entirely by the mind of the 
operator. It is well known that passes elTcct little or noth- 
ing if the attention of the operator is distracted, from atiy 
cause whatever. The subject may be put to sleep, it is 
true, solely by the power of suggestion ; but the peculiar 
effects of mesmerism, as distinguished from those of hyp- 
notism, will be found wanting. Tlie effects here alluded to 
consist mninly of llie development of the higher phenom- 
ena, such as clair\'Oyance and telepathy. 

It is well known that the early mesmerists constantly and 
habitually developed telepathic powers in their subjcCLs, 
Causing their subjects to obey mental orders was a common 
platform experiment lialf a century ago. These experi- 
ments were often made, under test conditions, by the moat 
careful and conscientious scientists, and the re&ults arc re- 
corded in the many volumes on the subject written at the 
time. Many of these works were wTitten hy scientists whose 
methods of invesligulion were painstaking and accurate to 
the last degree. In tbe light of the developments of mod- 
em science, in the light of the demonstrations, by the 
members of the London Society for the Promotion of 
Psychical Research, of the existence of telepathic power, 
we cannot read the works of the old mesmerists without 
having the conviction forced upon us that telepathy was 
developed by their experiments lo a degree almost un- 
known at the present day. Why it is that the power to de- 
velop that phenomenon by mesmerists has been Idst or has 
fallen into desuetude, is a question of the gravest scientific 
interest and importance. The hostility and ridicule of the 
academicians undoubtedly had its effect on many minds, 
and caused many scientific investigators to shrink from 
publicly avowing their convictions or the results of their 
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investigations. Rut that docs not account for the fact thai 
mesmerists, who believe in the verily of the phenomena, 
are nuely able to produce it at the present day. 

The first question which, presents itself is one of dates. 
When did the higher phenomena show the first signs of 
decadence? A niotnent's reflectioii will fix it at or abom 
the date of the promulgation of the theories of Dr. Brai<K 
It is a historic fact, well known to A\ wliio have watched' 
the progress of hypnotic science, that as soon as it wu 
fouod that the mesmeric or hypnolic sleep could be In- 
duced by causing the subject to ga^e upon a bright object 
held befoie his eyes, all other methods were practically 
abandoned. It was tnuch easier to hold an object before 
tlie subject's eyes for a few minutes, wiih the mind nt rest, 
than to make passes over hiro for an indefinite length of 
time, accompanjin^ the passes by fixity of gate ami intense 
concentration of mind. The important point to bear in 
mind right here is the fact that in the old mesmeric method, 
fixity of gaze and concentration of will on the part of the 
operator, were considered indispensable to success. U 
seems clear, then, tliat it is to this change of methods that 
we must look for an explanation of the change in results. 
lliat being conceded, we must inquire how the conditions 
were changed by the change of methods. U'hat effects, id 
any, either in the condition of the subject or of the opera- 
tor, or in both, are missing when the new methods are 
applied ? 

It is now necessary to recall to mind the fact (1) that 
Braid demonstrated that suggestion is not a necessary 
factor in the indwilion of the hypnotic stale ; and (;) that 
steadily gazing upon an object will induce the condition 
in a more nr less marked (legrce. whether the subject is 
expecting the result or not. The intelligent student will 
so readily recall thousands of facts demonstrating this 
proposition that it is safe to set it down as .in axiom in 
hypnotic science that intense gazing upon an object, .iccom- 
panied by concentration of mind, will displace the thresh- 
old of consciousness to a greater 01 less extent, depending 
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upon the mental characteristics nf tJie JTKlividunl and the 
circumstances surrounding bLm. The subjective powers arc 
thus biouglit into pliy. The subjective mind ia released, 
or elevated above the threshold of consciousness, and per. 
forms lis functions imlependcntly of, or synchronously with, 
the objective mind, just in proportion to the degree of 
hypnosis induced. It may be only in a slight degree, it 
may be imperceptible to those surrounding him, or it may 
reach a state of coinpltle hypnosis, as in the cases men- 
tioned by Braid ; but certain it is that the subjective pow- 
ciB will be cvolted in exact proportion to the degree of 
causation. The conclusion is obvious and uresistible that 
when a mesmerist employs the old methods of induiriiig the 
subjective state, — passes, fixed g;o;itig, and mental conccn- 
Iration, — he hypnotizes himself by the same act by which he 
mesmerisis the iubjtcL 

The far-reaching significance of this fact will be instantly 
apparent to those who are aware that telepathy is the nor- 
mal means of communication bttwecn two subjective minds, 
and that it is only between subjective minds that telepathy 
can be employed. The objective mind has no part or lot 
in telepathy tmtil the threshold of consciousness is dis- 
placed so as to enable the objective mind to take cogniz- 
ance of the message. It will be understood, therefore, 
that when the subject is mesmerized, and al! his objective 
senses are in complete abeyance, and the operator with 
whom he is en rapport is in a partially subjective state, the 
conditions exist which render possible the exJilbition of 
telepathic powers. 

This is what was meant when it was said in an earlier 
chapter of this book that the discoveries of Braid had 
really served to retard the progress of h)'pnotic science ; 
not beciuso his discoveries aie not of the utmost practical 
value, but because much of their true signif''^^'"*^^ ^^ \i&tvi 
misunderstood. The fact that persons can be hypnotized 
by his methods, and that many of the phenomena common 
to mesmerism can be produced by that means, is a fact of 
vast importance J hut it is only one link in the great chain. 
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ADd not the whole chain, as his followi^rs wuiild have ns 
believe. The later discovery of the law or suggestion was 
also of the most transcendent interest and importance; but 
it is not the whole law of psychic science. This, too, has 
helped to retard the progress of the Ecience in its higher 
branches. When it was discovered that suggestion by itself 
could induce the hypnotic state. Braid's methods were in 
turn abandoned by students of the science. This was partly 
because it w.is easier than Braid's method, and partly he- 
cause it produced less phj'sical and mental excitement, and 
hence, far therapeutic purposes, was less liable to excite the 
patient unduly. But the fact remains that neither by Braid- 
ism nor by the suggestive method can the subject ordina- 
lily be m:ide to respond telepathically. It is true that there 
might be exceptions lo the rule. If, for instance, the ope- 
rator in employing either of the methods shonid come in 
physicai contact with the subject, and should at the same 
time happen to concentrate his gaze upon sonne object for 
a length of time, and fix his mind upon the work in hand, 
he would be very likely to come into telepathic communi- 
cation with the subject. That this has often happened 
there can be no doubt; and it constitutes one of the pos- 
sible sources of error which lie in the pathway both of the 
Paris and the Nancy schools. It is perhaps siiperfluous to 
remark that the higher phenomena of hypnotism can only 
be developed with certainty of results by throwing aside 
our prejudices against the fluidic theory, and emplojing the 
old mesmeric meliiods. 

In this connection it is deemed proper to offer a few 
suggestions as to the best methods to be employed for 
producing mesmeric effects, either for therapeutic or for 
any other purposes. 

It is recommended, for several reasons, th.it the mes- 
meric passes be employed. First, they are so generally 
believed to be necessary that they greatly assist by w.iy o( 
suggestion. Secondly, they arc a great assistance to the 
operator, as they enable him more elTectually to concen^ 
trate his mind upon the work in hand, and to fix his atteo' 
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lioi) upo« the parts whtcK he desires to affect. Thirdly, 
they operate as a suggestion to die operator himself, which 
is as necessary and as potent to effect the object sought as 
is suggestioQ to the subject. Fourthly, whether the fluidic 
theory is correct or not, (he power, whatever it is, appcan 
to i1ow from the Rogers ; and, inasmuch as it appears to do 
so, the ciTect, lx>th upon the mind of the operator and of the 
subject, is the same as if it were so, — the great desideratum 
being the ronfidcnrc of both. 

The most important point to be gained, however, is self- 
confidence in the mind of the operator. Wilhounhal no 
greater results can be produced by mesmeric methods than 
by the process of simple oral suggestion. The latter affects 
tlie mind of the subject alone, and all tlie subsequent effects 
are due solely to the action of his mind. Mesmeric meth- 
ods, on the other hand, if properly applied, sappkment the 
effects of oral suggestion by a constant force emanatiDg 
from the subjective mind of the operator. In order lo 
evoke that force it is necessary for the operator to inspire 
his own subjective mind with confidence. This can be 
done by Uie simple process of auto-suggestion. The po\rer 
to do this does not depend upwn his objective belief. The 
power to control subjective behef is inherent in the object- 
ive mind; and that control csaxi be made sibsolute, even in 
direct contradiction to objective belief. If, therefore, the 
mesmeric operator doubts his power over his subject, he 
can, nevertheless, exert all the necessary force simply by 
reiterated affirmation to himself ihit he possesses that 
power. This affirmation need not, and perhaps should 
not, be uttered aloud. But it should be constantly reite- 
rated mentally while the trasacs arc being made; and if in 
addiuon to this he concentrates his gaze upon the open or 
closed eyes of the subject, or upon any part of the head or 
face, the effect will be all the more powerful. Whatever 
effect is desired should be fonnulated in the mind of the 
operator, and reiterated with persistency until it is produced. 
The principle involved is obvious, and easily understood. 
The subject is passive, and receptive of subjective mental 
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impreHsions. The subjective mind of Uie opetator is 

chfljgc<J with faith and confidence by auto-siiggcstion. 
That faith is impressed telepaihically upon the subjective 
miud uf the patieut; aud even thuugh his objective lie- 
lief may not coincide witii the subjective impression thus 
received, the Litter obtains control unconsciously to (he 
subject, and the end is accomplished. 

The power lo mesmerize by this method is within the 
reach of any one with sufficient irttciligcncc to vindcrstind 
the directions, and sufficient mental balance to follow them 
with persistency; provided always the subject is witling to 
be cuesraerized, and ia possessed of the requisite mental 
cquilibriuu) to tmibtc him to become passive and receptive. 
All mesmerists and all hypnotists agree in holrling that 
scif-confidence is a necessary part of the mental ctpiipment 
of the successful operator. This is true. It is also tnie 
ihat the possession of the requisite confidence is the one 
thing which distinguishes the successfiil from the unsuccess- 
ful operator. The foregoing remarks show how that confi- 
dence can be coinmandcJ, in spite of obJMtive unbelief. 

Much has been said by mesmerists abom the exertion of 
" will power ; " but no one has ever explained just how 
thiit power is to be exerted, or in what it consists. Most 
people seem to imagine that it is exercised by compressing 

jihe lips, corrugating the brows, and assuming a fierce, 
Ictermined, not to say piratical, aspect. It is perhaps 

'needless to remark that the attitude of min<I indicated by 
such an aspect is the farthe« possible from that which is 
required for the successful exercise of so-called will power. 
It requires do meutal or ncr^-ous strain to exert that power. 
On the contrary, a calm serenity of mind is mdispeosable. 
When that is acquired, the only other requisites are confi- 
dence and an earnest desire to bring about the results 
songht. That these three requisites can easily be acquired 
by any one of common intelligence has already been 
ihown. 

From what has been said it seems evident that the force 
developed by mesmeric manipulations bas its origin in 
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oiCDial actioo. That that is the motire power is certain. 
Whether this mcDUl action creates or develops a tltud akin 
to magnetism, is a question which may never be solved. 
Nor 13 it dcrnied iniporUDt that it &hou1ii be; and it may 
be as well to clai>3 it ^t once .tinODg the many things un* 
ItDOwable, as to waste valuable time in a vain effort to 
wrest the secret from Nature. Electric!^ is known as a 
great force in physical nature; and it is harnessed and 
matic to peiform many scr^-iccs to mankind. Like all the 
great forces of nature, it is invisible, except through its 
eflccls, and it defies analysus. It wiU never be known to 
man except as one of the great coneUted forces. It is 
equally impossible to know just what the force is which 
cnunatcs from the mesmerist and controls his subject. We 
know that it exists, aiul that it can be utilized, and lliai is 
all. Hliether it is a fluid or not is as impossible to know 
with ccrtninty as it is to know what electricity is made o^ 
if we should determine it to be a substance. 

For some purposes, as has been remarked, the Btiidic 
hypothesis is as good as any, and for such purposes it may 
be provisionally accepted. But the question is. Will that 
Jiypothesis apply to all the phenomena? If that question 
is answered in the negative, it demonslrates its incorrect- 
ness, and it becomes imperative that it should be aban- 
doned. When mesmeric passes are made over a patient, a 
fluid appears to emiiuace from the hands of the operator. 
An eiBiience of some kind certainly does come from (hat 
sonrcc. and one that is perceptible to the physical senses of 
the patient. Is it not a (act, nevertheless, that the passes 
arc principally useful as a means of conwolUng the minds 
both of the subject and the operator? There are many 
facts which seem to point unmistakably in that direction. 
The one flict alone that persons can be mesmerized at a 
distance, seems conclusive. No passes are then made, and 
yet all the effects of personal contact are produced. Thou- 
sands of persons have been healed at a distance, by simple 
concentration of mind on the pail of the operator, the 
patient knowing absolutely notliing of ifie proposed expert- 
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luent. This branch of the subject will be more fully treated 
in a future chaplor on psycho-therapeutics. It is suffiLieat 
to remark now thai the methoii of healing here indicated is, 
when intelligently applied, the most effeccive of all systems 
of mental therapeutics. And the significant fcict is Uiat in 
the majority of cases the best results are produced when 
the palieni is kept in absolute ignorance of what is being 
done for him. The reason for tbi& will more fully appear 
as we proceed. 

Again, the manner of mesmerizing animals is proof posi- 
tive that the successful Exercise of mesineric power is not 
dependent upon pa&ses made by the hand of the operator, 
for the usual method is to gaze steadily into the eyes of the 
animal. 

And this brings us to the discussion of some important 
distinctions pertaining to the raesmerization of animals, 
which seem not to have been observed by the investigators 
of Uial subject, but wliich show more clearly than almost 
anything else the line of distinction between hypnotism and 
mesmerism. 

The intelligent reader will not have failed to observe that 
the eflect produced upon hens, frogs, crayfish, guinea>pig3, 
and birds is purely hypnotic. The methods employed are 
Braid's. That is to say, they arc purely physical, sometimes 
produced by sudden peripheral stimulus, as in flashing a 
Dnimmond light in (he eyes of a cock (Richer), fiut in 
general the external stimulus used with animals is tactile, as 
in seizing tliem (Moll) ; or in aui^iing them to gaze upon 
an object, as in Kirchcr's method of hypnotizing a cock ; 
or in gently stroking the back, as in hypnotizing a frog or a 
crayfish. F-.irh of those methods may be classified as a 
hypnotic process, and the full equivalent of the method dis- 
covered by Braid. The effect is also purely hypnotic ; that 
is to say, sleep is induced, varying in degree from a light 
slumber to a profound lethargy. 

On the other hand, such animnls as horses, wild beasts, 
etc., may be mesmerized, but not hypnotUed. The pro- 
is are purely mesmeric, ^nd generally consist in gazing 
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into the animal's eyes. The eflcct is simply to render Ac 
aairaal docile, and obedient to ihc wit) of the operator. No 
one va3 ever able to put an anmial to sleep hf gaung ia-^ 
to its eyes ; but the most feiocious of the animal tribe maj 
be tamed and subjected to the dominion of man by that 
simple process. A celebrated horse-tamtr, who travelled 
ihrongh tliis country a few years ago, was in the haWt of 
astonishing and amusiiis his audiences by selecting the 
wildest horse present, walking up to him, gating into his 
eyes (apparently) for a few moments, and walking away, 
when the horse woukl follow him wherever he went, appar-; 
cmly as perfecdy fascinated as any hypnotii; or roesmerit 
subject was ever fascinated by a professional raesraerist. 
A close obseni'ation of the horse-lamer*B methods revealed 
the iact that be simply rolled his eyes upward and inward, 
precisely as Braid compelled his subjects to do by holding 
a bright object before their eyes. He did not gaze into' 
the eyes of the horse at all, but simply held himself in that 
attitude for a few moments, in close proximity to the horse's 
head, when the object w,i3 accomplished, and the horse 
became obedient to every command that it was capable of 
comprehending. It is prolablc lliat the horse-tamer kncwj 
as little of the secret of his power as did the horse. 11 
tamers of wild beasts proceed in the snme manner, and 
probably with as little knowledge of the principles under- 
lying the method. 

Now, the question arises. What is the eflecl thus produced 
on the anim-il? It i.-; certainly not hypnotized by being 
compelled to gaze into the eyes of the operator, for suffi- 
cient time is not given to " fatigue the muscles of the eye.** 
Besides, the animal cannot be compelled to gaze at any- 
thing. Is not the primary effect — hypnotic or mesmeric 
i— produced, not directly upon the animal, but upon the roan 
himself? It seems clear that this is the tnie solution of the 
problem. Braid has taught us th.tl by steadily gazing at 
any object a nian can hypnoli2e himself without knowing, or 
having it su^estcd Co him, that it is possible for him to do 
so. The man, then, is partially hj-pnotized by gazing into 
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the anirruil's eyes. The threshold of his consciousness is 
chus displaced. His subjective powers are brought into 
plaf, and in that condition liii* subjective mind ui en rap- 
port with that of the .immal. The mind of the animal, 
being uhuost purely subjective, is thus dominated by the 
imperious will of his luuster, — mail. That telepathy is 
the normal means of communication between animab 
cannot be doubted by any one who has observed their 
habits with intelligence. That man has the power, under 
certain conditions, to enter into telepathic communication 
with animals, there are thousands of facts to demonstrate, 
lo a recent Knglish work on the iminiag of dogs^' this sub- 
ject is Eluded to ID tlie following kngu-ige : — 

"Aa I before remarked, a man to be a first-rate dog-break« 
must have lots of animal magucttsm. Now, 1 do iiol duubt that* 
in nearly every man who is born into the world tliis faculty ex- 
ists to a greater ur less extent It is the force of will that de- 
velops it ; and the more it is developed, the stronger it becomes. 
While, on the other hand, if the will is naturally weak, and no 
other jiainsare taken to strengthen it, it falls intn abeyance, and 
Id lime, I think, is atterly lost, — and ttial sometimes beyond 
recall. 

" That there is such a power as this, no one who has ever ha 
any experience witli aiiimals will attempt to deny. Take lh( 
horse, for instance. This \% the easiest subject on which to 
exert the power, irimply because the rider, and even the driver, 
is in closer contact with it than with any other animal 

" As an example, take two somewhat timid, highly bred'^out^ 
horses, ami put them side by side at die tail of a llying pack of 
hounds. Bmh their riders are equally good men a.s far as nerve, 
hands, and scat are concerned ; but the one is a cut-and-lhiust. 
whip-and-spur sort of fellow, while the other is a cool, quiet, 
deliber.ite cii-itomer, of sweet manners but iron will. As they 
cross the first h.-»lf-a-doiren flying fences, side by side, it w.iiiis 
a keen eye to mark any difference in the exfcntion. The differ- 
ence, as a rule, will consist only in the different ways in wldcb 
the horses land after their jumps, —the one will pilch a HttJe 
heavil)-, a little ■ abroad,' a little as if he got there somehow, 
but did not quite know how ; whilst the other will land llghdy, 

> Sdenlifie Education of I>ags. By H- H. Loitdoo, p. 85. 
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exactly in tlic rigbL spot, and precUdy as if the two partners were 
one. 

" How comes this? One horse Js being steered by physical 
power am) science only; the other by a wonderful force, which 
joins together in one Xyto minds and two budics. 

" Now, see ihc test. Yonder waves a line of willnws, and 
both riders know that Ihc biggest and nastiest water jump in 
the county is ahead nf them. Both equally me.in to get over : 
but if they do, it will be in two different fashions : th« one will 
compel his horse to jamp it by sheer physical (orcc ; the oihcr 
will jump it, if it is jumpable at all, as the ' senior partner " of 
the animal he bestrides. Down Uicy go. sixty yards apart, and 
each, say, has picked a place which it is only just possible for a 
horse to cover; neither horse can tuni bis head ; lor, at the liUt 
stride, the velvet handii luivc become gripi> of iron. Splash goes 
Number i ; he went -^ far as \\a could : but that lai^t two feet 
wanted just an impetus which was absent. How about Number 
2? The rider has fixed his eye, and his mind with it, on yonder 
grassy spot on the other side of the water, and, .sure enough, the 
forc-fccl arc simply ' lifted * into it by somRthing Inward, not out- 
ward; but only the fore-feet. Still, the calculation of the strung- 
up mind has entered into that, the stirrups have been cast Ioo.se 
in the ' ily,' and the moment the hoofs touch the bank, the rider 
b over his horse's hc.id, with reins in hand ; a second more, thi 
hone ia bi^ide him ; yet another, and they are 3.vny forward,^ 
without losing more than a minute. 

" Assheton Smith expressed in soaif manner — but only in 
somt manuct — what I mean in his well-known dictum, ' Throw 
your heart over a fence, ami yout horse is sure lo lollow.' 

" I could give hundreds of instances and uitccdotcs of this 
magnetic power of the rider over the horac, hut one will suffice 
to prove my point. 

" I was out for a ride one day with an argnmen|ativ« trier 
along the road, and was on a very celebrated old hunter thai 
bad been my friend and partner for many a season. We' 
were talking on thin subject, and my friend seolTed at the very 
idea of such a ihinjj as a sort of visionary nonsense. A hun- 
dred yards ahead there was an intersecting cros.s-ro3d, at right 
angles lo that on which we were riding. I pulled up my horse. 

"'Now,' I said, 'look liere: twill prove my theory to you. 
Choose and tell me which of these roads my horse Bh.ill take. 
You shall ride three lengths behind me: I will throw the reins 
on his neck, and I will bet you a sovereign he goes the way I 
will him ; and you shall be the judge whether it is possible for 
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me to have influenced bim \sj any word, toucli, or sign, — only 
you must keep 2t a walk, and not utter a word oc -a sognd.* 

"He made tiie bet, and fixed on tht; right hand cioss-road as' 
being tlie one lie kiu-w vt-ry well the liyrsc had never been 
before, n-hil&t the two others were both roads to 'meets.' 

" 1 simply dxcd my eyes and my will on the road, and when 
(he hoi'se arrived at th« spot, he turned down with the same 
aJacrity as iC his stable bad been in full view, 

'■ I need not say iliat 1 have many limes tried the same ex- 
pcrimcDt, and that with many variations and many different 
horses, and hanlly ever failed, — indued, on American prairies I 
have found the habit nncc or twice a dangerous nuisance, inas- 
much as the then involuntary exercise of the power has, when 1 
have been myxrlf lost, iiiHiienccd the hoi"s.e to ^o the wrong way, 
because I was thinking it was the right one, whereas, if he bad 
been let alone, he would not have made a mistake. 

" Now, this maj^netic power can be ased with clogs, only la an 
loierior degree to horses." 

'I'he author then goes on to relate numerous instances, 
some of them tnily marvellous, in which he demonstrated 
bis power over dogs. He was evidently intclligfmly con- 
scious of his power, but did oot Itnow the conditions neces- 
sary to enable bim to exercise it with nnifotm potency. 

The most striking manifestations of the force onder con- 
sideration are by professiomd tamers of wild beasts. The 
reason of this lies in the simple fact that they uniformly em- 
ploy the means necessary to its development, — namely, fix- 
ing their eyes upon those of the beast. This is the traditional 
method. Its potency has been recognized forages, although 
the philosophical principles underlying it have never been 
understood. 

The conditions necessary for the exercise of this powi^r 
are : first, the subjective, or partially subjective, condition 
of the operator ; and secondly, his peifect faith and confi- 
dence in his power. The first is easily .iitalned by the 
simple process developed by Braid. The second com«J 
from successful practice, but may be commanded by the 
power of .'iuto-suggestion, as I have already shown. 

History is full of instances going to show that man, Id 
the subjective condition, is always safe from barm by wild 
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animals. The subjcciive powers of primitive maa were 
doubtcdiy far superior lo aDV now possessed b)r »ny one 
' save, perhaps, the Kasl Inrfian adepis. Before the develop- 
ment of objective means of toiumaiiicalion in the fonn of 
speech, his ideas were conveyed to his fellown by telepathy. 
And just in proportion to the (itr%'cloj)mcnt of objective 
means of communication did he cease to employ, and finally 
lose, his primitive mc^ho^is and powers. God gave him 
dominion over the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air. In his primitive condition he was destitute of effective 
vreapons of ofience or defence, such as have been evolved 
during the long ages of a later civilization. He ffas sur- 
rounded by a monstrous fauna, capable of annihilating the 
present race of civilized mankind, could it be suddenly re- 
surrected and tunied loose in its old numbers and haunts. 
In M'hat constated the po*'Cr of primitive man to assert and 
maintain his God-given dominion over the monsters of his 
day and generation? It must have been the same power 
which is now exceptionally exercised by the artificial dis- 
placement of the threshold of consciousness, thus dcvrlop* 
ing in a small degree his long dormant subjective powers. 
His dominion was then a tnie one, all-potent, and far more 
perfect and effective than it is to-day, with all the appli- 
ances of ci\'ilization at his command. 

Facts of record are not wanting to sustain the proposi- 
tion that man in a subjective, or partially subjective, con- 
dition is safe from the attaclts of wild beasts. One of the 
first recorded instances, and the one roost fatniliar, is 
the story of Daniel. Daniel was a prophet, — a seer. At 
this day he would be known in some circles as a spiritual 
medium ; in others, as a mind-reader, a clnin-oyant, etc., — ■ 
according to the conception of each individual as to the 
origin of his powers. In other words, he was a man pos- 
sessed of great subjective powers. He was naturally and 
habitually in that state in which, in modem parlance, the 
threshold of his consciousness was displaced, and the powers 
of his soul were developed. In this state he was thrownj 
into the lions' den, with the result recorded. The sccpric 
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as to tbe divine authenticity of Uie Scriptures can readily 
accept this story as hlerallj- tnic when, he recalls the experi- 
ments made in Paris a few years ago. In that city a 
young Indy was hypnotized and plarcil in a den of lions. 
The object of the experiment is not noH' recalled ; hut the 
result wasjust the same as that recorded of the aocieot 
prophet. She ha<l do fear of the lions, and the lions paid 
not the slightest attention to her. 

llie adepts of India, and even the inferior ptie&ts of the 
Buddhistic faith, often display their power by entering the 
jungles, so infested by man-eating tigers that an ordinary 
man would not live an hour, and remain there all night, 
with no ireapons of defence save the God-given powers of 
the soul. 

The ])ower of idiots, and persona afflicted with certain 
. ibinis of insanity, to tame and subdue animals ha.s often 
been remarked. In sue!] persons the objective mind is 
cither wholly or partially in abeyance, and the sabjective 
■mind is proportionally active. Their immunity from harm 
by animals, however ferocious^ is proverbial. 

Volumes might be filled with facta showing the power 
of the subjective mind of man over animals ; but enough 
has been said to demonstrate the fact that the power exists, 
and that under certain well-defined conditions it can be 
exercised by any person of ordirwry intelligence. 

It is believed that enough has been said lo show the 
sonrce of the power de\'eloped by mesmeric processes, as 
dislinguishcd from the results of hypnotism. It has been 
seen that the primary source of power is in the mesmerist, 
that it is devdoped by processes which place him in the 
same condition as, or in a condition cogn:ttc to, that in 
which the subject liimself is placed, and that when these 
contlitions exist, and just in proportion to the perfection 
of these conditions, cau the phenomena of telepathy, 
clatnroyancc, and all the higher phenomena of subjective 
activity be produced. 

The difference between the effects of mesmerism on 
■tnan and animals is one of degree only; and the differ- 
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ciice of degiee is dctcimincd unly by thtir difleience in 
intciligfiicc. The Uws are the %AtC\t. When a man is 
mesmerized, hissiibjeclivc mind maybe slimulaicd to activ- 
it)', wlietlier his objective: mind u> comjjicicly in abeyance 
or not. If it 18 romp]ct<!ly in abeyance, the snbjeclive 
phenomena will be nil the more pronounced and complete. 
Biit when au aiiimiil is put to sleep, litdc or no subjective 
phenomena c:tti be <-xhibi1ed, for the simple leason that 
he has not the power of speech, and his intelligence is 
olherwiHe limited. The same law also governs the produc- 
tion of hypnotic phenomena in men and animals alike. An 
animal can be put to sleep by hypnotic procebscs; but he 
cannot be made to exhibit subjective phenomena during 
that sleep, owing solely to the limitations of his intelligence. 
He is not capable of receiving and understanding a suggcii- 
tion. Besides, in hypnotism, as has been shown, there is 
no telepathic rapport existing between the operator and the 
subject. Consequenlly the phenomena which may be ex- 
hibited lliiough or by means of mesmeric procL-sscs, which 
grow out of telepathic npport, cannot be exhibited in 
hypnotism. 

It may be thought that the laws governing the production 
of mesmeric phenomena show that the law of suggestion is, 
after all, limited in its scope and application. This is not 
true, except in the sense that suggestion, as has already 
been shown, is not a necessary clement in the induction of 
the hypnotic state. The proposition that the subjective 
mind is constantly amenable to control by suggestion is not 
affected in the slightest degree by mesmeric phenoraena. 
On the contrary, they distinctly prove the universality of 
that law. Suggestion is not necessarily limited to oral 
coDimutiLcatiou. Nor is it necessarily a communication 
which can be taken cognizance of by means of any of the 
objective senses. Telepathic communication is just as 
much a suggestion to the subjective mind as is oral speech. 
Indeed, telepathic' suggestion is often far more effective 
than objective language, as will be clearly shown in a 
future chapter on the subject of psycho -therapeutics. 
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Hence tlie power to mesuicriKc »t a i!i»Unce. la such 
cases, however, it seems to be necessary iliat the operator 
and !n]bject tilioiikl be by some means brought into tele- 
pathic rapport. When that has been douc, especially 
when the rapport has been established by the subject 
having been pn-vioiisly meHineriKed by the iiainc operator, 
it is perfectly easy to tunroenze at a diiitance. In such a 
case no previous arrangement is necessary. The suggestion 
is then purely mt-ntal. But it is sui^'gcstion, neverihclesa, 
and demon&trates the universality of the law. Numerous 
iDstanccs of the exercise of this power by purely telepathic 
methods .ire cited in the aWe work on Hypnotism by 
Professor Bjorustrom, to which the render is referred for 
particulin. 

One further remark should be made regarding the power 
to mesmerize at a distance, and th;it is, thnt it depends 
Eolcly upim the faith ami confiileiice of the operator. 

)istincc, or space, as it is cognised by our objective senses, 
Joes not .appear to exist for the ftiibjcclive mind. There is, 

aereforc, nothing in distance, p^r se, to prevent the full 
sets of mesmeric power from being felt at the antipodes 
just as plainly and ctfcctivcly as it is in the same room. We 
are, however, so in the habit of regarding distance as an 
adverse element that it is difficult to overcome the adverse 
suggestion that it convej-s. When this principle is once 
understood and fully realized, there will be nothing to pre- 
vent an openiior from exercising his power at any dis- 
Uoee he may desire 
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BETORE leaving the subject of hypnotism, I deem it 
jmiper to say a few words on one of its branches 
which is just now attracting the attention alike of students 
of the science and the ptibhc at large. The idea is being 
very generally protnnlgatcd among the people that the aljil- 
ity of one man to mesmerize or hypnotize another iinphes 
the posscssioii of a very dangerous power, and one which, 
in the hands of an unscrupulotia man, may be used for 
criminal puiposes. It is perhaps not strange that such an 
idea should prevail atiiong those who have not studied the 
science except by observation of platform experiments, 
which are designed rather to amtisc than to instruct. 
There is something so mysteriou» in the whole subject. 
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viewed from the standpoint of an audience assembled to 
witness experiments of this character, that U would be 
strange indeed if the average man were not impressed 
with an indefinable dread of the power of the hypnotist. 
He sees him, hy means of ccrtitn mysterious manipula- 
tions, throw his subject into a profound sleep, and awalten 
him by a snap of the fingers. He sees the subject im- 
pressed with all manner of incangnious ideas, — made to 
believe that he is Diogenes, or a dog, at the will of the 
operator. He ts made to ride an imaginary horse-race, 
astride a deal table, or to go in swimming on the bare 
floor. He if; made to sec angels or deviU ; to wander in 
the Elysian fields of paradise, or to scorch in the sulphu- 
rous fires of hell ; to feel pain or pleasure, joy or sorrow, — 
all at the caprice of the man in whose power he has placed 
himself. All this, and much more, can be seen at public 
exhibitions of hypnotism, and under conditions that leave 
no doubt in the mind of the olwcrvcr, of the genuineness 
of the phenomena. He sees his friends, for whoso integ- 
rity he can vouch, go upon the platform and become siib- 
)ect to the same mysterious power. Still doubting, he may 
go upon the stage himself, only to find that he is amenable 
10 the same subtle influence, controllable by some power 
that is lo him agreeable, yet mysterious, indefinable,, incom- 
prehensible. At first he perfectly comprehends all his ob- 

, jectivc siirronndtngs, remembers afterwards all that look 
place, and vcr)* likely fancies that he obeyed the sngges- 
lions of the hypnotist merely to plca.se him and to avoid 
doing anything to mar the harmony of the occasion. Later 
on he learns that his supposed complacency was really an 

' irresistible impulse to obey the will of the hypnotist. As 
the experiments proceed he tacperieuces the sensation of 
double consciousness. lie is told that in his hand he 
holds a delicious fruit, — a strawberry, perhaps. He is stiU 
possessed of sufficient objective consciousness to know that 
there is ically no strawberry in his hand, and yt;t he sees it 
plainly, feels it, smells it, tastes it, and experiences all the 
satisfaccton incident to ha<^ng actually citen the fruit. He 
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la ntik ta cnnveric ratioaaUy od the subject, and to eipfcas 
hiR imiucmcnt ut the midnc«iui<l apparent reality of the 
•iiIjJMIvc wtiMlidfi. After a few reiietitioDS of the acperi- 
tnoniii lie Idho ull cunncimimicvt of liU objective cnviron- 
menlf yIo1<1* unqucitionlng obedience to the suggestions of 
lli« liy|iii»iiM, unit retaiiifl n(» recollection, after be is airak- 
I'ltPil, <>f wbnt oTiirml when he was in the sofniombalic 
fdmlllliiii, Ilin friciKli inform him of the many wonderful 
lhlit|t« Wltli'li occiirreil, of his ready obedience to all sugges- 
tUmi,— huw he made a speech far tiamcending his nata- 
rill nMlniet, under the iiillucnce of a suggestion that he was 
llrtiilel Wvbftlcr; how be flapped bis vings and crowed 
when told ilmt he was a cock ; and su on thioogh the 
tifttiiiirt uf platform experiments. He is now strongly 
|iu|irc«ed willi the idea that he was controlled by a power 
|)ui he could under do circumstances resist. But, wishing 
tu ptiniuc liiK investigations lurlher, he resolves to lest the 
qifcrtiun whether this power can be employed for criminal 
plirjioaes, A few friends are called together, a h>'pnotu;t is 
einployeil, und a few well- trained subjects are invited to 
give a primtc exhibition for the benefit of "science." In 
Ofrlcr to give the proposed psychological experiment an 
undmiblcd scientific vulut;, a ft-w docrora of physic are in- 
vited to be present, — not because they know anything 
flbutll psychology or of hypnotism, but because it is well 
Ijiirtwn that they have heani something about the latter 
Bciunce, particularly that it has been foiun! to be a great 
lliera(wiillc agent, and they ;ire juhl now deeply interested 
in proving that hypnotism, in the hands of any one outside 
nf ihc medical profession, must necessarily be employed 
fur Ihc perpetration of crime. 

\Vr will now suppose that the guests are assembled and 
the enperiinents arc about to be made. The question is 
freely illicnssed in the presence of the snbjccts, each one 
iif whom ix dni)' impressed with the idea that he is alwiit 
In lirnime (lie instnimcnt of science for the elucidation and 
ijon^lie MHlcment of the great problem of the age. The 
0ltk/m l» now duly hypnotized, and the inevitable paper 
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dagger Is pbceii ia his \aais. An iim^Binr nna in * 
dtstmt part of the room is poinfed out, luid the subject is 
infimned tbni the snd nan is hb monal owemy ; and b< i» 
duly advised that ibe best thing he can do ua^Icr ihe dr- 
cumsUocc3 IS to proceed to slaughter the enemy aibroaid. 
This he has no heatation ia doiqg, and he proceeds to do-9 
11 with great diamatic eOecc He sneaks up to hb victim i 
in the style of the list heavy vilbin he h^s seen oo the 
HiSiSt, and plonges the imaginary diggcx into ihc hypothel* 
leal man, amidit the applanse of the assembled riliage 
wbdom. 

Ilic next subject is duly hypnotized, and iafotXDed that 
he is a noted pickpocket. The guests are pointed oat ; 
a good crowil to work for " wipers," or whatever is thiefes"^ 
slang for pocket-bandkerchte&. llie sut^ect accepts the 
suggestion at once, and, with miich show of cunnii^, pro- 
ceeds to relieve the guests of whnie%-er is within his reach. 

The next subject b advised that be is an aixomplishe^ 
buTglar, aod that a oe^hboriag house is overflowing mth, 
plunder. He enters into ^ spirit of the suggestioQ with' 
great ahcrity, and a committee is duly appointed to accom- 
pany him to the scene of piJIage. 'i*he neighbor is. aaeao' 
lime, apprised of the proposed barglary. and every (arifity 
is afforded, in the interest of " science." (The reader willJ 
remember that acUial occurrences are being described.) 
The burglaiy is completed with great skill and prompcitnde^ 
and a mificellaneous collection of valoibles is brot^t away 
and equitably di^-idetl witti the hypnotist. 

'ITie above are fair samples of the "scientilic" experi- 
ments which are just now being largely indulged in, and 
which are believed to demonstrate the possibility of em- 
'ploying hypnotism as an instrument of crime. " If the 
average subject," it is argi;ed, " in a slate of profound hyp- 
notic sleep, is so amenaWe to the power of soggestion as to 
plunge a paper dagger into an imaginary enemy at the bid- 
ding of a hypnotist, it follows that a criminal hypnotist 
possesses tmlimitcd power to cause any one of his siitiicrts 
to plunge a real dagger Into any victim whom the hyp- 
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noti&t may stlcrl ftjr slaughter." Tf the condusioos were 
correct, the power woulJ be iDilccd rorroidable, and, in 
the banJs of unscrupulous men, dangerous. Much bag 
been written on the subjcrt of the possibility of sexual out- 
rage by means of hypnotism, and a few cases are reported 
in the books. None of thcui, however, bear the unmistak- 
able stamp of genuineness, and most of tliera bear internal 
evidence of fniu<l. 'Ihe best aiilhrjritits on the subject are 
DOW free to confess to very (■ra\'c doubts, at least, of the 
possibility of crime being instigated liy this means. Thus, 
Moll,' one of the latest and ctTlaiiily tine of the ablest 
writers on the subject, h^s the following : — 

"There arc important diffcrciiccs of opinion about the of- 
fences which hypnotic subjccls may be caused li> commit. 
Li^geois, who has discussed the legal side of the question of 
hjpnodsm in a scientific manner, thinks this clanger very great, 
while Gilles de la Tourette, Pierre Janet, Benedikt, and others, 
deny it altogether. 

" There is no doubt that subjects may he induced to commh 
all sorts cf imaginary crimes in one's study. I have made 
hardly any such suggestions, and liavc sinall csperiEnce on the 
point. In any case, a repetiii<in of ihcm is supirfliious. If the 
conditions of the experiment are not changed, it is useless to 
repeat it merely to confirm wliat we already know. And these 
criminal suggestions arc not altogether pleasant. 1 certainly 
do not beUe\*e that they itijiue the moral state of the subject, 
for the saggcstion may be negatived and forgotten. But them: 
laboratory experiments prove nothing, because some trace of 
COOBciousncSG always remains to tell the subject he is playing a 
comedy (Franck DelbceuE), consequently he wilt offer a slighter 
resistance. He will more readily try to commit a murder wiiii 
a piece of paper tlian with a real dagger, because, as we have 
seen, he almost always dimly realizes his real situation. These 
experiments, carried out by l.i^geois, Forcaux, and others in 
their studies do not, therefore, prove danger." 

Such eitpcriments prove nothing, simply because they 
are experiments. The subject knows that he is among his 
friends. He has confidence in the integrity of the hypQO' 

' Hypnotism, p. 33J. 
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list. He is most likely aware of the nature of the proposed 
experiments. He entere into the spirit of the occasion, 
lesoived to accept every suggestion oflered, and to carry 
out his part of the programme in the best stj-lc, know- 
ing ilial no possible harm can befall htm. Moreover, he 
knows that if be performs his p:irt to the satisfaction of his 
auditors, lie will receive their applause ; and applause to 
the subjective mind is as sweet incense. For, be it 
known, the average hypnotic subject is inordinately vain 
of his accomplishments. 

All those considerations are, however, merely negative 
evidence against the supposition that the innocent hyp- 
notic subject can be made the instrument of crime, or the 
victim of criminal assault against bis will. These experi- 
ments prove nothing, that is alL Nor do they disprove 
anything. We must, therefore, look elBCwlicrc for positive 
evidence to demonstrate the impossibility of making Uic 
innocent subject the instrument or the victim of crime. 
This evidence is not difficult to find. 

It will be unnecessary to travel outside the domain a( 
admitted, recorded, and demonstrated facts in order to 
prove the utter impossibility of victimizing virtue and inno- 
cence by means of hypnotism. Indeed, it is dif!icntt to 
understand how any one who recognizes (he law of sug- 
_gcstion, and its imiversal application to psychological phc- 
lomcna, can b;;lieve for one moment that hypnotism can 
*be made the instrument of crime. Vet we find disciples 
of the Nancy school who seem to imagine that to hold 
that it cannot be so employed is equivalent to an admission 
that the law of suggestion is not of universal application. 
The fact is thai just the contrary is true. It is one of the 
strongest demonstrations of the universality of the law that 
hypnotism cannot be so employed. 

The first proposition in the line of the argument is that 
when two contrary suggestions arc offered to the hypnotic 
subject, the strongest must prevail. It needs no argument 
to sustain this proposition ; it is self-evident. 

The next proposition, almost equally plain, is that auto- 
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suggestion as a ihctor in hypnoiism Is equal in potency, 
other things being equal, with the suggestion of another. 

Auto-suggestion is now rccggiiixcd as a tictor in hypno- 
tism by all followers of the Kancy school. Professor Bcm- 
hcim mentions it as an obstacle in the way of the cure of 
some of his patients. One tasc that he mentions was that 
of a young girl suffering from a tibio-tarsal sprain. "I 
tried to hypnoiiae her," says Bemheim; "she gave herself 
up to it with bad grace, saying that it woukl <Io no good. 
I succeeded, however, in putting her into a deep enongh 
sleep two or three times. But the painful contracture per- 
sisted : she seemed to take a malicious delight in proving 
to the other patients in the service that it did no good, 
thai shf ahaayi ffU worse, . . . The inrootcd idea, fAe 
unconseious auta-suggesti&n, is such that nothing can puD 
it up again. When llie iteatmenl was begun, she seemed 
to lie convinced that hypnotism could not cure her. Is it 
this idea, so deeply rooted in her brain, which ncntrali/rs 
our efforts and her own wish to be cured ? " ^ 

Moll, more distinctly than Bemheun, recognizes thepowei 
of auto-suggestion as a potent factor which must alwaj-s be 
taken into arcoiint in rondiirting experiments ; although 
he, like Bcmhcim, strangely foists to lake it into account 
when he discusses hypnotism in its relations to crime. The 
following passage, for instance, should have been incorpo- 
rated in his chapter on the Legal Aspects of Hypnotism j 

" Kstprcssions of the will which spring from the individual 
character of the patient are of the deepest psychological interest 
The more an action ts repulsivt^ to his disposition, die stronger 
is his resistance (Forul). Habit and education play a large part 
here; It is generally very difficult successfully to suggest any- 
thing ihal is opposed to thi! confirmed haiiits of the subject. 
For instance, suggestions are made with succcs* to a devout 
Catholic; but directly the suggestion conflicts with his creed, it 
will not be accepted. The surroundings play a pan also. A 
subject will frcquendy decline a suj;,i;estion that will make him 
appear ridiculous. A woman whom I easily put into cataleptic 

' Suggntivc Thcnpeiitloi, p. 214. 
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postures, and who msde suggested mcn-enicDts, coold not be in 
duced to put out her toiigue at tlie specutors. lo another such 
case I succeeded, but otily after n.'peated suggestiOfB. *rbe 
manner of making the suggestion has an intluctice. In some 
cases it must be often rvpcati-d before it succeeds; other sub- 
jects interpret ihc repctilioa of the suggestion as a sign of the 
experimenter's incapacity, and of their own ability to resixl. 

pThus it is necessary to take character into account. Ii is often 
easier lo induce some action by suggesting each sqjaralc mo%e- 
ment than by suggesting the wliolc action at once (Blculcr). 
For example, if tlie subject is to fetch a book from the table, 
the movements may be suggested in (urn: first the lifting, then 
Uic steps, etc. (Ulculcr.) 

"It i« iulerestiug tu observe the way in which resistance is 
expressed, both in bypnolic and post-Iiypnotic suggestion. I 
myself have oljservcd tlie interesting phenomenon that subjects 
have asked to be awakened when a suggestion displeased them. 
"Exactly the same rcastancc is sometimes offered to a post- 
hypnotic suggestion. It is possible in .such a rnae that the 

'/Subject, even in the hypnotic .state, will dticUne to accept the 

'suggestion. Many carry out only Uie .Miggestionx to which 
they have assented (PiLrrc Janet). 

" Filres relates an interesting case of a girl who would not 

IAIIow him to awake her, becatisc he h^d sug^^ested that on wak- 
ing she would not be able to speak. She positively declared 
that she would uot wake until Lie gave up his sug^esllon. Dut 
even when the suggestion is accepted as such, a decided resist- 
ance is often expressed during its posl-bypnotic execution. This 

[-shows itself as often in slow and lingering movements as in a 
decided refu.ial to peri'orm the act at all. The more repugnant 

Llhe acting, the more likely is it to be omitted." ' 

Thousands of experiments are daily being made which 
demonstrate the impossibility of coniroiilng the hypnotic 
subject 50 far as to cause him to do that which he believes 
or knows to be wrong. A common platfomi experiment is 
that of causing subjects to get drunk 00 water, under the 
suggestion tliat it is whiskey. It frequently hnppcns that 
one or more of the subjects arc conscieniiously opjjQsed to 
the use of strong drink as a beverage. Such persons inva- 
riably decline, in the loosl emphatic manner, to indulge in 

1 HypnotistD, p. 171. 
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the proposed debauch. Like all such expcriraems on the 
stage before a mixed audience, they arc passed by as simply 
amusing, and no lesson ia leaineci from them. The intelli- 
gent student, however, cannot fail to sec the fac-reacTilng 
significance of the refusal of a subject to violate his tem- 
perance principles. Again, every phitfonu experimenter 
knows that whilst he can cause a crowd of his subjects to 
go in swimming in imaginary waters, he can never induce 
them to divest themselves of their clothing beyond the lim- 
its of decency. Some cannot e\-eu be made to take off their 
coats in presence of the audience. Others will decHoe to 
accept any suggestion, the pursuance of which would cause 
them to appear ridiculous. , 

Again, it is well known to hypnotists that an attempt to 
contradict or argue with a subject in the hypnotic state in- 
variably distresses him, and persistency in such a course 
awakens him, often with a ncn-otis shock. A conflict of 
suggestions invariably causes coufuaon in the subjective 
mind, and generally results in restoring the subject lo 
normal consciousness. 

Now, what is an auto-suggestion? In its broad significa- 
tion it embraces not only the assertions of the objective 
mind of an individual, .iddrcssed to his own subjective mind, 
but also the habits of thought of the individual, and the set- 
ded principles and convicUous of his whole life; and the 
more deeply rooted are those habits of thought, principles, 
and convictions, the stronger and more potent arc the auto- 
suggestions, and the more difficult they arc to overcome by 
the contrary suggestions of another. It is, in f^ict, impossible 
for a hypnotist to impress a suggestion so strongly upon a 
subject as to cause him actually to perform an act in viola* 
tioQ of the settled principles of his hfe. If this were not 
true, suggestion would mean nothing ; it would have no 
place in psychological science, because it would not be a 
law of universal application. The strongest suggestion must 
prevail. 

It will thus be seen that tlic question as to whether hyp- 
notism can be successfully employed for cnrainaJ purposes, 
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must be determined in each iudividual case by the chatac- 
(er of the persons engaged iu the ejiperiment. If the sub- 
ject is a criminni character, he might follow the suggestions 
of a criminal hypuoust, and actually perpetrate .1 crime. 
la such a case, a resort to hypnotism for criminal purposes 
would be untiecessary, and no poti^iblc advantage cciuJd be 
gained by its employment. 

It is obvious that the same nile applies to sexual crimes; 

and it may be set down as a maxim in liypiiotic science that 

no virtuous woman ever was, or ever con be, successfully 

|ttssaulted while in a hypnotic condition. This is a corollary 

■of the demousuated pnjpusitiunti which precede it; and it 

admits of no exception or qualification. 

A virtuous woman is, indeed, in less danger of successful 
assault while in that state than she is in her normal condi- 
tion, for the simple leason that h}-pnotic subjects are always 
endowed with a physical strength far superior to that pos- 
sessed in the normal condition. Besides, it is the observa- 
tion of every successfiil hypnotist that the moral tone of the 
hypnotic subject, while in that condition, is always elevated. 
On this subject we will let the late Professor Gregory 
speak ; — 

"When the sleeper has become fully asleep, so a» to answer 
questions readily without waking, there is almost always ob- 
SCTX'Cd a remarkable ciiansc in the tounlcnaiice, the manner, 
and the voice. On falling asleep sX lirst, he looks, perhaps, 
drowsy and heavy, like a person dozing in church, or at table 
when overcome by fatigue, or stupefied by excess in wine, or by 
the foul air of a crowded npartmcntj but when spoken to, he 
usually brightens up, and although the eyes be closed, yet the 
expression becomes highly intelligent, quite as much 30 as if he 
saw. His whole manner seems to undergo a refinement which, 
in the higher stagey reaches a most striking point, insomuch 
that wc sec, as it were, before us a person o£ a much more ele- 
vated character than the same sleeper seems to be when awake. 
It would seem as if the lower, or animal, propensities were laid to 
rest, while the intellect and higher sentiments shone forth with 
a lustre that is uadiminishcd by aught lh:it is mean or common. 
This is particularly seen in women of natural refinement and 
high sendments; but it b also seen in men pf the same stamps 
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and more or less in a]l. In the highest elages of the ntesmoic 
sleep the countenance often acquires the mobt lovely expres- 
sion, siirpaswof; all that llie great artists have given to the Virgin 
Mary or \n angels, awl wliicli may filly be caJIed heavenly, few- 
it involuntarily suggests tu our minds tlie moral and intellectual 
beauty whkh alone seems consistent with our viewii of heaven. 
As to the voice, I hare never seen one person in the true me*- 
merit steep who did not s[»;ak in a tone quite distinct from the 
ordinary voice of ihc sleeper. It is invariftbly, so far as I have 
olwcrved, softer and more gentle, well corresponding to tite ele- 
vated iind mild expression of the face. It bas often a plaintive 
and touching character, AipcciaUy when the sleeper speaks of 
departed friendf "r rclatiant%. In the highest stages it has a 
character tjuitc new, and in perfect accordance with the pure and 
lovely smile of the countenance, which beams on the obser\-er, in 
spite of the closed eyes, like n ray of heaven's own light and 
beauty. I speali here of that which I have often seen, and I 
would say that, as a general rule, the sleeper, when in his ordi- 
nary state and when in the deep mesmeric steep, appears not 
hke the ^amc, but like two different individuals. And it is not 
wonderful that it should t>c so. For llieslccper, in the mesmeric 
state, has a consciousness quite separate atid distinct from bis 
ordinary consciousneMi : he is, in fact, if not a different indi- 
ridual, yet the same individual in a different and distinct phase 
of his being, and that phase a higher one." * 



Professor Gregory's experieoce and obsen'ation have been 
those of every hypnotist and mesmerist whose works have 
been examined. There is, indeed, an ineffable and inde- 
icriUible something which overspieads the couiitenauce of 
Uie virtuous woman while she is in the hypnotic tjtate, which 
disarttis passion, and affects the beholder with a feeling that 
he has someiliing seen of heaven. He Tcnows that the 
pby&ical senses are asleep, and lie feels th.it the soul is 
shining forth in all its majesty and purity, untainted by any 
thuught that is gross, any emotion that h impure. 

One of the assertions most ciinfidcntly miule by those who 
hold tkit crime is the necessary result of hypnotic experi- 
ment, outside of the medical profession, i* that a hypnotic 
subject can be made to ccmmit stticidc by stiggestiiig to him 

' Gregory un Animal Magnetism, p. 4. 
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the propriety of so doing. There is, if possible, even leas 
foundatioa fur this suppositioa than there is for any other ia 
the whole catalogue. The reason of this will lie obvious 
when we uke iiim consideration some of the distinclive 
attributes of the subjective mind. Il will not be disputed 
that the attribute of the subjective mind, which is known as 
inltiition when applied to man, corresponds exactly with 
what we call instinct when applied to aiiiuiaU. Now, there 
are three primar)' functions, or, let us say, instincts, of the 
subjective mind, which are common to men and the whole 
aniinai creation. The first pertains to the preservation of 
tlie life of the individual, and is calkd, in common parlance, 
the instinct of self-preservation. This is admittedly the 
strongest instinct of animal luture. The second, in the 
onler of strength and of universality, is the instinct of re- 
production. The Ihiril pertains to the prtscrvation of hu- 
man life generally, and of one's offspring particularly. Each 
pertains to the perpetuity of tlie race. The first and second 
are univenia!, and tlie third is practically so; the only ex- 
ceptions being in rare cases of individual idiosyncrasy, or 
in a very low order of animal life. The potency of these 
instincts is \s^ well known to require comment 

There is one pcailiarity, however, pertaining to subjective 
activity when the life of ihe individual is in danger, or that 
of offspring is imperilled, that is not so generally appreciated. 
In such cases the subjective mind takes prompt possession 
of the individual, and every act is subjective as long as 
active exertion is required to preserve the imperilled life. 
That this is true is shown, first, by the preternatural strength 
with which the person is endowed under such circumst.anccs ; 
second, by the total .absence of fear; and third, by the won- 
derful presence of mind displayed in the inscantaneous adap- 
tation of every me.ms to its proper end, and in doing exactly 
the right thing at the right time. Comment is often made 
on the wonderful " presence of mind " displayed by persons 
in great peril when instantaneous action is required, and 
there is no time for reflection or reasoning out a plan of 
action or defence. This presence of mind, so called, is 
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Doihtuy more or less than subjective aciivi^, or, b other 
words, instinctive action, the objective faculties being in 
almost corojilcte abeyance for the time being. That this is 
true is further shown by the fact thai a person in imminent 
and deadly peril will often emerge from the very j2»« of 
death with nerves mishakcnj the coolest and most collected 
person present. This is often mtstakea for courage. Ic 
has, however, nolhinB whatever to do with the qutbtion of 
pcison.xl bravery. The veriest coward will, under circum- 
stances of unavoidable danger, act with the same coolness, 
and evince the same presence of mind, as the bravest man. 
The most timid woman will light like a demon, and display 
preternatural strength and courage, fur the prcscn'ation of 
bet own life or that of her offspring. The action is in- 
stinctive. In other words, it is the normal fimction of the 
subjective entity. 

The condition of the person at such times is akin to, if 
not identical with, the state of I\)'pnottsm or partial hyp- 
notism. It may be that the objective and subjective facul- 
ties act at such times in perfect synchronism ; but certain 
it is that every evidence of subjective activity is present, 
even the phenomenon of ancslhci^ia. This is shown by the 
fact that at such times the body feels no pain, no matter 
how severe the injury. ITie universal testimony of soUiiyrs 
who have been in battle is to the effect that the time when 
fear is experienced is just before the action commences. 
When the first gun is fired, all fear vnnishes, and the soldier 
often pcrform.s feats of the most desperate valor and evinces 
the most reckless courage. If wounded, he feels nothing 
mitil the battle is over .ind all excitement is gone. It is a 
merciful provision of nature that the nearer we approach 
death, the less we fear it. This law is universal. It is only 
in the vigor of youth and manhood that de.ith is looked 
upon with horror. The aged view its near approach with 
calm serenity. The convicted murderer, as long as there is 
hope of pardon, reprieve, escape, or commutation of tlic 
death -pcnnlty, evinces the utmost dread of the scafl'dd j 
but when the death-penalty is pronounced, and all hope has 
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fled, he often evinces the utmost indillcrcnce, welcomes tite 
day of his executicra, and maicbes to the scaifold without a 
ticmor. The Denspapcrs speak with wonder and admira- 
tion of his courage, and the universal verdict is that he was 
a brave man, and "died game." The truth is that ihe uni- 
vcrsal law of which wc speak, that merciful provision of 
nature which nerves alike the brave man and the coward, 
steps in to his defence, his objective senses arc bennmbed, 
and lie submits to the iui^vitablc change without fear and 
without pain. 

The testimony of Dr. Livingstone is to the same effect. 
He was once seized by a lion when hunting in the JuDgU-s 
of Africa, and carried some distance, his body between tJic 
lion's jaws. When death seemed ineviLible, he tustifics that 
all fear left him, and a delicious languor stole over hit 
senses. The grasp of the lion's jaws caused no palUj and 
he felt fully resigued to his fote. A fortunate shot (lom 
the gim of one of his compamions released hhn, .ind he was 
rescued. 

This, however, is a digression. The main point which U 
is desired to enforce is, first, that the strongest Iiibliiict in 
mankind is that of self- prcscrval ion ; and second, th.it this 
instinct, this strong desire to preserve the life of the body, 
constitutes a subjective, or an instinctive, anto- suggestion of 
such supreme potency that no suggestion from nnothf-r, nor 
any objective anto-suggcstion, could possibly overcome it. 
The Inevitable coiicUision is that suicide is certainly not a 
crime which can be successfully instigated by means of 
hypnotism. 

Criminal abortion is another of the crimes which, the 
people are told, can be performed by means of hypnotic 
suggestion. The ioheretil absiuiltty of this strtlcnu-ni Is 
almost as great us th.-it suicide can be successfully instigated 
by such means. It is here thai anotiier strong instinct pre- 
vails against a suggestion of that character, nnmcly, the 
desire inlierent in the sou) of the mother to preserve her 
offspring. It is possibly true that conception could be pre* 
rented by hypnotic suggestion, and it may be liuc that bar 
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renness is sometimes caused by uDcoasciaus auto- suggestion ; 
but a very different state of alTairs exists after the fcclufi is 
once formed. The instinctive desire to preserve the life 
that exists, constitutes an instinctive auto-suggestion whicli 
no suggestion from .-mother, nor even tlie objective auto- 
suggestion of the mother, could prevail against. 

It may be safely set down, therefore, as a fundamental 
truth of hypnotic science that tlic anlo- suggestion loosl 
difSctilt to overcome is that which originates in the normal 
anion of the subjective mind, — otherwise, instinctive auto- 
suggcsliou. 

The same line of reasoning applies, though with some- 
what diminished force, to the commission of olher crimes.. 
We will suppose the most favombic condition possible for 
procuring the commission of a capital crime i namely, a 
criminal hypnotist in cotitrol of a criminal subject. The 
disposition of ihe subject might not stand in the way; 
there might be no auto-suggestion against the commission 
of crime in the habits and principles of the life of the sub- 
ject; and yet the instinct of self-prcscr\'ation would have 
its weight ami influence in suggesting to him that the com- 
mission of a murder would imperil his own life. Such a 
consideration would operate as potently in the hypnotic 
condition as it would in the normal state. It would be an 
insuDctive auto-suggestion, just the s^ime as in the case of 
suicide, although it would operate Indirectly in one case, 
and directly in the other. The deductive reasoning of the 
subjective mind, as we have seen in preceding chapters, is 
perfect; and in the case supposed, the subject would in- 
stantaneously reason from the proposed crime lo \\a con- 
sequences to himself. The same lav would operate in 
preventing the commission of crimes of less magnitude, 
with a resistance (iccrcascd In proportion to the nature of 
the offence. But it would, in all cases, be a factor of great 
importance in the prevention of crime ; for the subjective 
mind is ever alert where the safety and well-being of tlic 
individual arc roncemeil. This law is universal, and has 
often been maniiested In the most striking manner. Pre- 
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monilions of impending danger, so often felt aad reGorded, 
are msnifesutioDs of the constant solicirade of the fub- 
;ciive entity far the welfare of the individmL. It ii 
jinpatativeiy rare that these sttbjective impresM^ are 
brought above the threshold of consciousness ; bot this it 
^largely due to the habiu of thought of aunkiiMl at the 
}reseDt day. Generally such impressions arc doregiudcd, 
and in this sceptical and materialistic age are often rele- 
gated to the domain of stipe rstition. When they are (ek 
and acted opoo, they arc generally attributed to a snper- 
natural source. Hie dzmon of Socntie» » a strong case ia 
point. He believed himself to ha%-e been constantly at- 
tended by a familiar sfnrit, whose voice he could hear, and 
whose admonitions were always wise. That he did hear 
voices there can, in the light of modem science, be little 
doubt. It bi noteworthy, howc^-er, that the voice was 
generally one of warning, ami that iw strongest tnanifcsta- 
tions were made when his jiersonal safety or his personal 
wcU-bcing was involved. The cxplaiution, in pursuance 
of the hypothesis under disrussion in thi.<> boo1t.. is not 
lifficult. He was endowed with that nue faculty which, 
one way or another, belongs to all men of true genius, 
and which enabled him to draw from the storehouse o( 
ilijecLive knowledge. In his case Uie threshold of con- 
:iou<>nc53 was so easily displaced th:)t his subjective mind 
was able at will to communicate with his objective mind 
in words audible to his scnsi-s. This phenomenon is 
known to spiriti&ts as clairatidience. As before remarkeil, 
this voice was generally one of warning, and was the di- 
rect manifestation of that strongest instinct of the human 
soul, — ihc instinct of self-prcscn'ation. 

To this the classical student will doubtless interpose the 
objection that the dfemon failed to warn the philosopher 
in the hour of his direst need ; it £tiled to admonish him 
linst that couRc of conduct which ted to incvitabie 
I. Socrates wns accustomed to conitme the silence of 
the dxmon as an .ipproval of his conduct ; and when the 
decisive moment arrived when he could have saved hit<^' 
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self bad be chosen to do so, the divine voice was sUenL 
O&ly ODce did it interpose its warnings and that was to 
prevcDt him from preparing a speech which might have 
saved him from the hemlock. 

The explanation of this failure may be found in the ex- 
perience of all mankind. This instinctive clinging to life 
weakens with advancing years, and appears to cease al- 
together llie moment a muii's career of usefulness in life 
has ended. This is the experience of evcry-day life. Men 
grow rich, and in the full vigor of a green old age retire 
from business, hoping to enjoy many years of rest. The 
result is, geaerally, death in a very short time. An old 
man thrown out of employment, with nothing to hope for 
in the future, lies down and dies. Another, losing his 
aged companion, follows witiiin a few days or weeks. 
Another lives only to see his children married and settled, 
and when that is accomplished, cheerfully lets go hia hold 
on life. In fact, it seems to be as much an instinct to 
die, when one's usefulness is ended, as to cling to life as 
long as there is something to do to contribute to the 
general welfare. ' 

Socrates was an old man. He had lived a long and 
useful life, but his career of usefulness was ended ; for 
the authorities of the State had decided that his teachings 
were impious, and corrupting to youth. Had he lived, 
it would have been at the price of dishonor, his compen- 
sation a miserable old age. Besides, his doctrine that 
death is not an evil, together with his lofty sentiments re- 
garding the duty of the citizen to the commonwealth, — a 
duty wliicb be maintained could be perfarmed in his case 
only by submitting to iti decrees and carrying into execu- 
tion its judgments, — constituted a potential element of 
auto-suggestion which must be considered in estimating 
the psychological features of his case. He felt that the 
principles of his whole life would be nolated by any at- 
tempt to escape or evade the penalty which had been 
decreed against him ; and be spent his last hours in an 
effort to convince his friends that the death of the body is 
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not an evil, vfaeo life is parcb.ucd at the pnce of dkhanor. 
He felt that the philosophy which it had been the bostdcs 
of his life to' teach, c^ould only be vindicated by hii dc 
at the time and in the manner decreed by Ibe Suite. Tbel 
supreme moment had arrived ; the instinct of death was 
upon him ; and, in pbilosopliical communion with his (□]- 
lowers, he calmly drank ilie hemlock, and died the death 
of a philosopher. 

The valae of testimony in criminal cases, obtained \ff 
means of hy]}notism, has been very (reely discussed by 
those who have given their atteuttoa to the legal aspect of 
the question. Assuming that a person ha» been hypno- 
tized, and caused to commit a crime, the question natu- 
rally arises, WTiat means are at hand to convict the guilty 
party? How \s, evidence to be obtained, and what is its 
\-alue when obtained? As it has been showa to be a piac- 
tical impossibility to procure the commission of crime by 
means of hypnotic suggesiioQ, it will be unnecessary and 
unprofitable to discuss the question at great length, and it 
will be dismissed after the presentation of the vital point. 
It is obvious that vhen it is demonstrated that eddence 
is unreliable, and oecessoiily unworthy of credence, it is 
useless to discuss the ways and means of obtaining such 
evidence for use in a court of justice. The intricate maze 
of melaphyiiical disquisilioa in wbicii this question has 
bceo-eo ably obscured by writers on the subject, will not 
, be entered. It is sufficient to know that no testimony ob- 
tained from a subject in a state of hypn(>ii.im, relating to 
any ntal question whicii involves the guilt or innocence of 
himself or his friends, is of any value whatever. It is a 
popular belief, handed down through the ages, that a som- 
nambulic subject will .ilways tell the truth, and that all the 
secrets of a sleep-walker can be obtiiined from him for the 
asking. This belief has also been held regarding the hyp- 
notic subject; and it is upon this assumption that the hy- 
pothetical value of his testimony in criminal jurisprudcoce 
depends. It is true that, on ordinary questions, the truth 
is always uppermost in the subjective mind. A bypnotid 
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subject will often uy, during the hypnotic deep, that 
which he would not say in his waking momcais. Never- 
iheless, be never betra)'s a vital secret. 'I'he reason is 
obvioui to tbose who have fuDowed the line of argument 
in the preceding pages of this chapter, live instinct of 
self-preservation, always aktt to 3\'ert any danger which 
tbreateos the individual, £tepi> in to his defence. Instinc- 
tive auto-suggestion here plays its subtle r&k, and no sug- 
gestion from another can prevail against it. If the defence 
in>-olvcs falsehood, a falsehood will be told, without the 
slightest hesitation ^ and it nill be told with preternatural 
acumen, and with such plausible circumstantiality of detail 
as to dccei\*e the very elect. Neither will there be any 
variance or shadow of turning after repeated expeumenU, 
for the memory of the subjective miml is perfect. 

This rule hotds good, not only with regard to secrets 
which in\'oIve the pcisunal safety of the individual, but in 
all matters pertaining to his material interests, his reputa- 
tion, or the interests of his friends, whose secrets are con-J 
5dcd to hb care. That this is true is presatnpiively proved 
by the fact that in all the years during which the science of 
hypnotism has been practised, no one has ever been fcnowiij 
to betray the secrets of any societj- or order. The atterai 
has often been nude, but it has never succeeded, llie 
truth of this assertion can be demonstrated at any time by 
experiment. 

Such an experiment has a greater evidential value in 
establishing the rule than almost any other laboratory ex- 
periment. A subject might plunge a paper dagger into an 
imaginary man, or he might draw a check, sign a note, a 
contract, or a deed, in obedience to experimental sugges- 
tions, when he would not commit a real crime, or sign 
away his binhright, in obedience to criminal suggestion. 
But when a subject is asked to betray the secrets of a. so- 
ciety tu which he belongs, it is quite a dlOcrcnt matter. In 
the one case a compliance with the suggestion proves noth- 
ing, simply because it is a laboratory experiment. In the 
Other case tiis refusal to comjily with the suggestion proves 
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everything, because his betrayal o( sucb a secret in the 
laboiaiory is jitsi as vital as to betray it elsewhere. 

It is obvious, therefore, ilut the tesiimony of a hypno- 
tized subject in a court of justice can possess no cvidciitiAi 
value whatever. Not one of the conditions would be pres- 
ent which give weight to human testimony. The subject 
could not be punistied for perjury if he swore falsely. In 
matters of indtlfercQce to him he would be in constant 
danger of Itcinj; swayed by the artful or accidental suggcs- 
tirai of another. A false premise suggested to him at the 
start would cokw and pervert his whole testimony. A cross- 
examination would utterly confuse him, aiul almost inevita- 
bly restore htm to normal consciousness. On questions of 
vital interest to himself, aulo-isuggcrstion woutd'causc him to 
resort to falsehood if tlic truth would militate against him. 

It is thought that enough has been s.^id to show that the 
dangers attending the practice of hypnotism have been 
gro&sly exaggerated, and that the sources of danger, which 
the people are so persistently warned against, have no ex- 
istence in lacL Tlie premises laid down will not be gain- 
said by any who umlerstaud the law of suggestion. The 
conclusions are inevitable. Tlic law of auto-suggestion has 
been recognized by Continental writers, as has been shown 
by extracls from their books : but they have failed to carry 
it to its legitimate concluaon when treating the subject of 
the legal aspects of hypnotism. It is perhaps not strange 
that they should fail in this respect, in view of the ritnl in- 
terest which physicians liave in hypnotism as a therapeutic 
agent. But they shoukl remember that the subject is also 
of vital interest to students of psychology, and that it is 
onljr by a stnity of its psycholo^cal aspects that hypnotism 
can be intclligt-'ntly applied to the cure of disease. That 
the phenomena displayed through its agency possess a sig- 
nificance which far transcends that which attaches to it as 
a substitute for pills, is a proposition which will not be dis- 
puted, even by those who seek to monopolize its forces. 
Tt is hoped, tJicreforc, that the psychological student will 
be graciously permitteO to pursue his studies at least until 
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it is sbowa that physicians enjoy such a monopoly of ibe 
cardinal virtues that' it is unsafe to intrust the forces oi 
nature in the hands of others. 

In the mean lime the world at lai^e will continue to 
believe tbat the laws of hypnotism are no exception to 
the rule that the forces of nature, when once understood, 
are designed for the highest good of mankind ; and tiiey 
will continue to demand that those forces shall not be 
monopolized by any man, or set of men, body politic, 
or coqioration. 

From what has been said, the supreme foUy of legislation 
to prohibit experiments in hypnotism is manifest. No one 
will deny that when a hypnotist permits himself to exercise 
his art in private he is in possession of opi>onunities whicli, 
under other conditions, might give him an undue advan- 
tage over a subject of the oppoiitc sex ; but, from the very 
nature of things, that advantage is infinitely less than that 
enjoyed by physicians in their habitual intercourse with 
their patients. Until it i3 showli that physicians never take 
advantage of their confidemi.il relations with their patients; 
until it is shown that physicians are exempt from human 
paeons and frailties ; or, at least, until it is shown that 
physicians are more plaionic in their emotions than the 
ordinary run of human beings, — the world will conlinue 
to regard llieir demand that the stndy of experimental 
psychology shall be restricted by legiajation to the medical 
profession, as an exhibition of monumental impudence. It 
cannot be forgotten that it was the medical profession that 
drove Mcsmer into a dishonored exile and a premature 
grave for the sole reason that he healed the sick without 
the use of pills. The faculty ridiculed, proscribed, and 
oslracixed e\'ery medical man who dared to conduct an 
honest investigation of mesmeric phenomena. And now 
that the scientists of Europe are compelled to admit the 
therapeutic value of the science, they are insLant in demand 
that no one hut physici.ins shall be permitted to make ex- 
periments. It is ])erhap5 natural and right that the treat- 
ment of disease by means of drugs should be restricted to 
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ihose who are educated in the proper use of drugs; but 
the employment of psychic powers and remedies rests upon 
(in entirely different footing. Their demand that hypno- 
tism be reserved for their exclusive use rests not upon their 
knowledge of its laws, but is founded upon their wilful 
ignorance of the fundamental principles which miderlie 
the science. 
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Hlaturk^ Xoie». — Mind Care itt Ancient Times.— Bible Accounts. 

— Mita^ks ui the Cliutch. — Healing by the King's Touch. — 
Views oj I'aracckusani) l'ain|>onaui.^Ik(nhrim's Ei peri men Is. 

— The Modem Schools— Their Tbeorie5w — Tlw Tint Hjjxjlhc- 
sis applicable to all S>'stenas. — Illustrations ai the Theory. — 
Pioduclng a BliMei bjr Sum;e«lion. — ItluoOy Stigmata. — Lellers 
of Blood- — 01)jcctitc Conttol oE Suhjcciivc Mind. — Subjrctive 
Control of Itodily Functions — The Nece»aty Menial Coi>di lions. 

— Tl>c Pircepts and Eaampic o( Christ. — Snbjccdve Faith alone 
required. — Ui>icHs&lon of Viriom Syttenu. — :Chri*tiaQ Scfcnc«, 
etc — General Concluvious. 

IN the whole range of psj'chological lesearch there is no 
branch of the study of such Uanscendent practical in- 
terest and importance to the world as that which pertains 
to its application to the cure of disease. That there resides 
in mankind a psychic ]>onrcr over the fnnctions and nensa- 
tioDs of the body, and that that power can be invoked at 
will, under certain conditions, and applied to the alleviation 
of human sufTcring, no longer admits of a rational doubt. 
The history of all nntions presents an unliroken line of testi- 
mony in support of the truth of Uli^ proposition. In the 
infancy of the world the power of secretly influencing men 
for good or evil, including the healing of the sick, was pos- 
sessed by the priests and s.iinis of all nations. Healing of 
the sick was supposed to be a power derived directly from 
God, and it was exerted by means of prayers and cere- 
monies, laying on of hands and incantations, amulets and 
talismans, rings, relics, and images, and the knowledge of 
It was transtniltcd with the sacred mysteries. 
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Numerous examples of the practice of healing by Uie 
touch and by l!ie laying ou of hands are related in the Old 
Testament. Moses was directed by the IjJtd to tmnsniil 
his power 3nd honor to Joshua by the laying on of hands. 
Elijah healed the dead child by slretchhig himself upon the 
body and calling upon the oame of the Lord, and Blisha 
raised the dead soit of the Slmnammite woman by the same 
means. It was even supposed that the power survived his 
death. The New Testament is full of examples of the most 
striking character, and the promise of the Master to those 
who believe, — "In my name shall they cast out devils j 
they shall speak with new tongues; chey shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; they sJiall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover," — applies to all mankind to-day as well as to his 
followers upon whom he had conferred his jKJwer in person. 
That this power was iransinilled tu fnturc generation, and 
that the saints and others regarded it as the herit^igc of the 
Church and employed it with humble faith, in Imilation of 
the Master, for the good of mankind, is shown by numerous 
examples. While the chronicleis liave undoubtedly embel- 
lished many actual cures and recited many fictitious ones, 
the feet that the saints and others possessed healing powers 
cannot be questioned. Thus^ Saint Patrick, llie Itt&h apos* 
tie, healed the blind by laying on his hands. 



" Saint Bernard," says Enneinoser, " is said to have restored 
elcvun blind persons to siglit, :uid ciyliit^cn lame persons to the 
use of their limbs in one day at Constance. At Cologne he 
healed twelve lame, caused three dumb persons to speak, ten 
who were deaf to hear, and, when lie himself was ill, .Sairii 
Lawrence and Saint Benedict appeared to him, and cured him 
by touching the affected part. Even his plates and dishes arc 
said to have cured sickness after his death! The miracles of 
Saints Margaret, Katherine, Hildcgaidc, and especially the 
miraculousi cnres of the twn holy martyrs, Cosmos and Dami* 
anus, belong to l>iia class. Among others, they freed the Em* 
peror Justinian ftom an incurable sickness. Saint Odllia 
embraeed in her .irms a leper who was shunned by all men, 
warmed bim, and restored him to health. 
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" Rcmatkable above all others are those cases where persona 
who were at the poiiu of death have recovered by holy baptism 
or extreme unclion. The Emperor Constantlne is one of the 
most singular example}!. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, had the power 
of a&suagSng colic and afftrctions of the spleen by laying the 
patients on their backs and passing his great toe o\-cr them. 
'file Emperor \'c.ipasi3n cured ncrvoua afiections, lameness, 
and blindness, solely by the laying on of his hands. According 
to CwHus tiparlianus, Hadrian cured those alHictcd with dropsy 
by touching Ihcm with the points of his fingers, and recovered 
him&elf from a violent fever by similar treatment King Olaf 
healed Egil! on the spot by merely laying his hands upon him 
and singing proverbs. The Icings of England and France curt:d 
diseases of the Ihro^u by toui.li. It it> vu.\ that the pious Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and, in France, that Philip the Fiist went 
the first who possessed this power. In FIngland the disease 
was therefore calltfd 'king's evil.' In France this power was 
retained till within a rcrent period. Among (lerman princes 
ttus curative power was ascribed to the Counts of Hapsburg, 
and also that they were able to cure stainmcring by a kiss, 
Pliny says, ' Tliere are men whose whole bodies possess medi- 
cinal properties, — as the Maisi, the Psyli, and others, who 
cure the bite of setpeiits merely by the touch.' This he re- 
marks especially of the island of Cj'pruf, and latpr travellent 
confinn these cures by the touch. In later limes the Salma- 
dorcs and Ensalmadorcs of Spain berame very celebrated, who 
healed almo.it all dUicases by prayer, laying on of the hands, 
and by the breath. In Ireland, Valentine Grcatrakes cured ai 
first king's evil by lii.s bauds ; later, fever, wounds, tumors, 
gout, and at length all discuscn. In llie seventeenth century the 
gardener Levrct and the notgrious Slrceper performed cures in 
London by slrokins with the hand. In a Kimilar manner cures 
were performed by Michael Medina aod the Child of Sala- 
manca ; also Marcellus Empiricus. Richtcr, an innkeeper at 
Royen, In Si];cia, cured, in the years 18(7, tSiS, many thousands 
of sick persons in the open fields by touching them with his 
hands. Under die popes, laying on of the hands was called 
' cliirotbcsy.' " 

Again, Ennemoser says : — 

"As regards the resemblaace which the science bears to 
magnetism. It Is certain that not only were the ancients ao* 
quaiated with an artificial method of treating disease, but also 
with somnambulism itseli. Among others, Agrippa von Nctr 
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iBslieim speaks of tUs plainly when he says, in his ' Occulta 
Philosophia' (page 451): 'There is a science, known to b«l vcrj- 
few, of illuminating and instructing the mind, so that at one 
step it is raised from the darkness of ignorance to the light of 
wisdom. This is produL-ed principally by a species of artificial 
sleep, in which a man ftirgcts tlic present, and, as it wer*-, per- 
ceives the future through divine inspiration. Unbelieving and 
wicked persons can also be deprived of thU power by secret 
means." 

Coming down to more recent times, we find that cures, 
seemingly miraculous, arc as common to-day as itl any 
period of the world's history. In fact, one unbroken line 
of (iuch phenomena is presented to the student of psycho- 
therapeutics, wliich ejtteads from llie earliest pt-riod of re- 
corded history to tlic present time. At no time in the 
world's history has there been such a widespread interest in 
the subject as now; and tlie hapefid feature ts th.it the 
subject is no longer relegated to the domain of supersti- 
tion, but 19 being studied by all classes of people, from 
the ablest scientists down to the humblest peasant. TTie 
result is that theories almost innumerable have been ad- 
vanced to account for what all admit lu be a fact, namely, 
that there exists a power to alleviate human yufTering, which 
lies not within the domain uf material science, but which 
can be invoked at the will of man and conttolled by human 
intelligence. 

Ft would be tedious and unprofitable to discuss at length 
the numerous theories advanced by the different sects and 
schools which have an existence to-day. It is sufficient to 
know that all these schools ellect cures of the mostwonder- 
fiil character, many of them taking rank with the miracles 
of the Master. This one fact stands out prominent and 
significant, namely, th-it the theories advanced to account 
for the phenomena seem to have no cATcct upon the power 
invoked. 

Paracelsus stated what is now an obvious scientific fact 
when he littered these words : — 

"Whether the object of your fatlh be real or false, you wtll 
nevcrllieless obtain the same eilects. Thus, if I believe t> 
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Saint Peter's statue as I should have lulieved In Saint Peter 
himself, I siul) obtain the same cFEccts that I should Jiavc ob- 
tained from Saint Peter. But that is superstition. Faith, how^ 
ever, produces miracles ; and whether it is a true or a false 
faitli, it will always produce the same wonders." 

Much to the same effect are the worJs uttered in the six- 
teenth century by Fomponaz/i : — 

" We can easily conceive the marvcUous eflect* which confi- 
dence and iniaginarion can produce, particularly when both 
qualities are reciprocated between the subjects and the person 
who influences them. Tite cuiies aitribuled to the inllucnce of 
certain relics arc the effect of lliis imagination and confidence. 
Quacks and philosopheis know that if Ihe bones of any skeleton 
were put in place of the saint's bones, the sick would nonr the 
less experience beneficial ejects, if they believed tliat they were 
near veritable relics," 

Bemheim,* quoting the foregoing passages, follows with a 
story, related by iiol>ernlieim, of a raao with a par;ilj'sis of the 
longue which liad yielded to no form of treatment, who put 
himself under a certain doctor's care. The doctor wished 
to try an inslruincnt of his own invention, with which he 
premised himself to get excellent results. Before perform- 
ing the operation, he introduced a pocket thermometer 
into the patient's mouth. The patient inugined it to be 
tbe instniment which was to save him. In a few minutes 
he cried out joyfully tbut he could once more move bis 
tongue freely. 

" Among our cases," continues Bernheim, " facts of the same 
sort will be found, A young girl came into ray ser\-icc, having 
suffered from complete nervous aphonia for nearly four weeks- 
After making sure of the diagnosis, 1 told my students that 
nervous aphonia sometimes yielded instandy to electricity, which 
might act simply by its suggestive iiifluenec. t sent for the in- 
duction :»pparatuB. Before using it I wanted to trj' simple sug- 
gesUoii by affirmation. 1 applied my hanrt over the larynx and 
moved it a Utile, and said, ' Now you can speak aloud.' In an 

' Suggestive Therapeutics, p. 197. 
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iBSiant I made tier say ' a,' tUea ' b,* then ' Maria.' She cod- 
tlaucd to ^eak dblincily; the aphonia had disappeared. 

•■ ' The " Bibliotliiquc choisi« dc Miidicinc," ' says Hack Tidse, 
*gives a Typical example of the inSucncc exercised by Uic imag- 
ination over intestinal action during sleep. I'he daughter ot 
the consul at IIano%'er, aged eighteen, intended to use rhubarl 
for which she had a particular dislike, on a following day. She 
dreaiiietl that she had taken the abhorred dose. Influenced by 
this imaginary rliubarb, she- waked up, and liad five Or six casy 
ev'acuations.' 

"The same result is seen in a case repttrted by Demangeo".' 
* A monk intended to puT};e himicclf on a ccttaiii morning. On 
the night previous he dreamed that he had taken the medicine, 
and consequently waked up to yield to nature's demands. He 
had eight movements.' 

"But among all the moral causes which, appealing to the 
imagination, set the cerebral mechanism of possible causes at 
work, none is so efficacious as ru-ligious faitb. Numbers of au- 
thentic cures have certainly been due to it. 

"The Prince.vi of Scliw-irtKCiibur^ had suffered for eight 
years &om a paraplegia for which (lie- most tx'lcbratcd doctors 
in Germany and France had been consulted. In 1S21 the Prince 
of Hoheiduhe, who had been .1 priest since t8i5, brought a 
peasant to the princes-i, who had convinced the young prince of 
the power of prayer in curing diaeaae. The mechanical appa- 
ratus, which had been used by Dr. Heine for »c\'cral months 
to overcome the contracture of the limbs, was removed. The 
prince asked the paralytic lo join her faith both to his and the 
peasant's. "Do yon lirHcvc you are already helped?' 'Oh, 
yes, I believe so most sincerely ! ' ' Well, rise and walk.* Al 
the-se words the ])rinccS5 lo&e and w.ilked aroun<i the room sev- 
eral time*, and tried going up and down stairs. The next day 
she vTcnt tochurcli, and from this time on she had the use of 
her limbs." > 

Bemheim then proceeds to give a rtsume of some of the 
histories of cures which took plac* at Lourdcs, where thou- 
-sands flock annually to partake of the healing waters of the 
famous grotto, 'i'hc history of that wonderful place is too 
wen known to need repetition here. It is sutlicient to say 
that thousands of cures have been eflccted there throngb 
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prayei aad religigus faltb, and the cures axe as well authea-, 
ticatcd as any fact id history or sciencc- 

Tbe most prominent am] important methods of heaiiof 
the sick now in vogue may be briclly summarized as roiloivs : 

1. Prayer and niigiaus /aifh, ag exemplified in the cures 
performed at Lourdcs and at other holy shrines. To this 
class also belong the cures effected by prayer alune^ the sys- 
tem being properly ktwwn in Uiis couutiy as itic Faith Cure 
and the Prayer Cure. 

3. 7^e Mintf Cure, — "a professed method of healing 
which resets upon the sup]>ositions that all diseased states oi 
the body are due to abnormal conduioos of the uiind, and 
that the latter (and thus the former) can be cured by the 
direct action of the mind of the healer upon the mind ol 
the patient." ' 

3. Cftriifian Science. — This method of healing rests upon 
the assumption of the unreality of matter. This assumed 
as a major premise, it folbw^ that our bodies are unreal, 
and, conscqucndy, there is no such thing as disease, the 
latter existing only in the mind, which is the only real 
thing in existence. 

4. Sfiritisrn, whicli is a system of healing based on the 
supposed interposition of spirits of the dead, operating di- 
rectly, or indirectly through a medium, upon the patient. 

5. Afesmfrism. — This includes all the systems of healing 
founded on the supposition that there exists in man a duid 
which can be projected upou another, at the will of the 
operator, with the effect of healing disease by the tbera* 
peutic action of the fluid upon the diseased organism. 

6. Suggts five Hypnotism. — This method of healmg rests 
upon the law that persons in the hypnotic condition are 
consLintly controUable by the power of suggesdon, and that 
by this means pain is suppressed, fimction modihed, fever 
calmed, secretion and excretion encouraged, etc., and thus 
nature, the healer, is permitted to do the work of restoration. 

Each of these schools is subdivided into sects, entertain- 
ing modified theories of causation, 3.nd employing modified 

1 Century Dictionary. 
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processes of applying the force at their commaod. lliere 
is but one thing commoa to them all, and that is that they 
alt cure diseases. 

Wc have, then, six different systems of psycho-therapea- 
tics, based upon an many different theories, differing as 
widely as the poles, and each presenting indubitabie evi- 
dence of being able to perform cures which iji any age but 
the present would have been called miraculous. 

The most obvious conclusion wliich strikes the scientific 
misd is that there mu&t be some underlying priucipte which 
is common to them all. It is the (ask of science to dis- 
cover that principle. 

It will now be in order to recall to the mind of the 
reader, once more, the fundamental propositions of the 
hypothesis under consideration. They are, — 

First, that man is possessed of twa minds, which we have 
distinguished by designating oae as the objective mind, and 
the other as the subjecUve mind. 

Secondly, that the subjective mind is constantly amenable 
to control by the power of suggestion. 

These propositions having been established, at least pro- 
visionally, by the facts shown in the foregoing chapters, it 
now remains to present a subsidiary proposition, which per- 
tains to the subject of psycho-thcrapcutics, namely : — 

The subjective mind has absolute control of the /unctions, 
(ondiHcns, and scnsafii>ns of the body. 

This proposition seems almost self-evident, and will re- 
ceive the instant assent of all who are familiar with the 
simplest phenomena of hypnotism. It ta well known, and 
no one at all acquainted with hypnotic phenomena now 
disputes the fact, that perfect anesthcHia can be produced 
at the will of the operator simply by suggestion. Hundreds 
of cases are recorded where the most severe surgical opera- 
tions have been performed without pain upon patients in 
the hypnotic condition. The fact can be verified at any 
time by experiment on almost any hypnotic subject, and in 
casfi of particularly sensitive subjects the phenomena can 
be produced in the waking condition. How the subjective 
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miod controls the fuoctions and seosatiuns of the body, 
mortal man may never know. It is ceruiin that the prob- 
lem cannot be solved l>y reference to physiology or ccre-j 
bial anatomy. It is simply a sciraU&c (act which we mus 
accept because it is aiisccptililc of demonstration, and not 
because its ultimate caiisc can be explained. 

The three foregoing fundamental propositions cover the 
whole domain of psycho-thcmpeuticg, and constitute the 
baiiis of cxplmation of all phenomena pertaining thereto. 

It seems almost superfluous to adduce facts to illustrat 
the wonderful jxiwer which the subjective mind possesses^ 
over the functions of the body, beyond reminding the reader 
of the well-known facts above mentioned regarding the 
production of the phenomena of anesthesia by suggestion. 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that the production 
of anesthesia in a healthy subject is a demoni^tration of sub- 
jective power whichimplies far (nore than appears upon the 
surface. The normal condition of the body is that of per- 
fect health, with all the senses performing their legitimate 
functions. The production of anesthesia in a normal organ- 
ism is, therefore, the production of an abnurmal condition. 
On the otlier hand, the production of anesthesia in a dia- 
ettsed organism implies the restoration of the normal condi- 
tion, that is, a condition of freedom from pain. In this, 
all thf forces of nature unite to assist. And as every force 
in nature follows the lines of least resistance, it follows that 
it is much easier to cure diseases by mental processes than 
it is to create them; provided always that we understand 
the modus operandi. 

It is well known that the symptoms of almost any disease 
can be induced in hy|jnotic subjects by suggestion. Thus, 
parlial or totiil paralysis can be ]jroduced ; fever can be 
brought on, with all the attendant symptoms, such as rapid 
pulse and high temperature, flutihed face, etc.; or chills, 
accompanied by a temperature abnormally low; or thej 
most severe pains can be produced in any part of the bodj 
or limbs. All these facts are well known, and still more 
wonderful facts are stated in all the recent scientific works 
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on hypnotism. For instance, Ecrnhetm states that he has 
been able to produce a blister on the back of a jiarient by 
applying a postage-stamp and suggesting lo the patiew 
that it was a fly-plaster, 'lliis is confirmed by the experi- 
ments of Moll and many others, leaving no doubt of the 
fact that structural changes ate a possible result of oral 
suggestion. On this subject Bemhcim makes the following 
observations : — 



" Finally, hemorrhages and bloody stigmata may he induced 
in certain-subjects by means of augijeation. 

" MM. Bourrn and Burot of Rochcfort have experimented on 
this subject wilh a young marine, a case of hystoro-qailcpBy. 
M. Bourru put, him into thi; somnambulistic condition, and gave 
him the followinj;; suj^stion : 'At four o'clock this afternoon, 
after the hypnosis, you will come into my office, sit down in the 
arm-chair, cross your arma upon your breast, and your uose will 
begin to blued.' At the Eiour appointed the young mau did as 
directed. Several drops of blood came from the kfl nostril. 

"On another occasion the same investigator traced the pa. 
tisnt's name on both liis forearms with the dull point of an 
instrunienL Then, when the patient wns in the somnambulistic 
condition, he said, 'At four o'clock this afternoon you will ^o to 
sleep, and your arms will bleed along the lines which I h.ivc 
traced, and your name will appear written on your arms in letters 
of blood." He was watched at four o'clock and seen to fall 
asleep. On liic left arm the letters stood out in bright red relief, 
arKi in several places there were drops of blood. The letters 
were still x-isiblc three months afterwards, although they had 
grown gradually faint. 

" Dr. M;ihille, director of the Insane Asylum at Lafond, near 
Rochelle, a former pupil of excellent standing, repeated the 
experiment made upon the subject at Roch«fort. after he was 
removed to ihc asylum, and confirmed it. He obtained instanr 
hemorrhage over a dLtcrmined region of the body. He also 
induced an attack of spontaneous somnambulism, in which the 
patient, doubting his persnnility, ao to speal;, suggested to him- 
self the hemorrhagic stigmata on the arm. thus repeating the 
marvellous phenomena of the famous stigmatized auto-sugges- 
tionist, Louis Lateau. 

"These facts, then, seem to prove that .suggestion may act 
upon the cardiac function and upon the vaso-motor system. 
Phenomena of this order, however, rarely occur. They are 
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exceptional, and are obtained In certain subjects only. I have In 
vaio tried lo reproduce tbem in many cases. These facts are 
auf&cteal to prove, however, that when in a conditioQ ol special 
psychical concentration, the brain can iniluence even the oceanic 
functions, which in the normal state seem but slightly amenable 
lo the will." ' 



These facts dcmonstraie at once the correctness of two 
of the fundamental propositions before stated ; namely, the 
consuint amenability of the subjective mind to the power of 
suggestion, and the perfect control which the subjective 
mind exercises over the functions, sensations, and condi- 
tions of the body. All the foregoing phenomena represent 
abnormal conditioris induced by suggeslioDj and are, as 
before stated, all the more conclusive proofs of the potency 
of the force invoked. 

H, therefore, there exists in man a power which, in 
obedience to the suggestion of another, is capable of pro- 
ducing abnormal conditions in defiance of the natural 
instincts and desires of all animal creation, how much more 
potent must be a suggestion which operates in harmony 
with the natural instinctive desire of the patient for the res- 
toration of normal conditions, and with the constant eflbrt 
of nature to bring about that result ! At the risk of repe- 
tition, the self-evident proposition will be resuted, that the 
instinct of self-preservation is the strongest instinct of our 
nature, and constitutes a most potent, ever-present, and 
constantly operative auto-suggestion, inherent in our very 
nature. It is obvious that any outside suggestion must 
operate with all the greater potentiality when it is directed 
on lines in h,innony with instinctive auto-suggestion. It 
follows that normal conditions can be restored with greater 
ea« and certainty, other things being equal, than abnormal 
conditions can be induced. And thus it is that by the 
practice of each of the various systems of psycho-therapeu- 
tics we find that the most marvellous cures are effected, and 
are again reminded of the words of Paracelsus : " \VJietbei 

* Snggcslive Ttterapeutics, pp. 36, 37. 
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ioabUitf (o heal the ack io the absence of iktt • 
preccfleiit, which be held to be cgsfptui, doc tmij k> ibe 
aqoymenl q( the blessiB^ which be ta fst^j bestowed 
ID this worid, bat to the attainmeat of etenui Ufe. ** Oh* 
ye of little faith," was bis reproof to his fisUowers wfiea 
thejr retmned to him and announced the decrease of their 
poweis to heal the sick ; thus proving that he regaided 
£uth as an essential element of success, not onljr m the 
patient, bat in the healer also. 

If the Great Healer thus acknowledged a Umitation of hli 
powers, how can wc, liis hiunbk- followers, hope to IranKeod 
the immutable law by which he was governed? 

" Why is it that our belief has anythtng to do with the 
exercise of the healing powrr? " is a quetrion often iuk«1, 
To this the ob%-iou5 and only n-ply is that the hrilln(( 
power, being a mental, or psychic, force, m neccvsanly %<r/- 
emed by mental conditions. Just why (With Is the «««»■ 
sary mental attitude of the patient can never be aniiwf^»f«l 
nntil wc are able to fathom tFie ultimate cause of all ililii^*. 
The experience of all the agca shows it to be a fuel, Ufid 
we must accept it as such, and rontrnt minclves wllh nn 
effort to ascertain its rclaliom to other fiict$, and, if poi- 
sible, to define its limitations and ascertain the menni d 
commanding it at will. 

It is safe to say that the statement of the fact tinder COD- 
stderatioQ has done more to retard the pr^jfreis of the kI- 
ence of psychic healing than all othrr xhxngn combined. 
TTie sceptic at once concludes that, whatever good the sys- 
tem may do to credukmi people, it can oever be ot beneflt 
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to him, because he "does no! believe in such things." 
And it is just here that the mistake is made, — a mistake 
that is most natural in the present state of psychic knowl- 
edge, and one that i& all but univereal. It consists in the 
assumption that the faith of the objective mind has any- 
thing to do with the requisite mental attitude. The reader 
is again rccjnested to call to mind the fundamental proposi- 
tions of the hypothesis under discussion, namely, the dual 
personality and the power of suggestion. 

It follows from the propositions of our hypothesis, which 
need not be here repeated at length, that the subjective 
mind of an individuiil is as amenable to control by the sug- 
gestions of his own objective mind as it is by the suggc 
tions of another. The liw is tht: same. It follows ttiatj 
whatever may be the objective belief of the patient, if he ^ili 
assume to have faith, actively or passively, the subjective 
mind will be controlled by the suggestion, and the desired 
result will follow. 

2'he Jaith required Jor therapctittc purposes is a pure/jf 
suhjective faith, and is atfainaHe upon the cessation of active 
oppoiitivn on the part of the ehfective mind. And this is 
why it is that, under all systems of mental therapeutic;, the 
perfect passivity of the patient is imisted upon as the first 
essentia] condition. Of course, it is desh^hle to secure 
the concurrent faith both of the objective ami subjective 
minds ; but it is not essential, if the patient will in good 
faith make the necessary anto-suggestion, as above men- 
tioned, either in words, or by submitting passively to the 
suggestions of the healer. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this book to discuss at 
length the various systems of mental therapeutics further 
than is necessary for the elucidation of our hypothesis. 
The theories upon which the several sj-jLtems are founded 
will not, therefore, be commented upon, /w or con, except 
where they furnish striking illustrations of the principles 
herein advanced. 

Christian science, so called, fiirnishes 'a very striking 
example of the principle involved in the proposition that 
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the lequi&itc subjective &utfa may be acqaiced viduBt the 
coDcuirence of objective belief ^od eroi in H^iiaw^ of ob- 
jective reason. That system U based apon the 
that matter has ao real exulcace ; comequeoUjr we hove 
bodies, and hence no dt&ease of the body is pcsstble. It ■ 
not known whether the worthy lady fbooder tA the k&ooI 
ever stopped to reduce her ibaixbtkm pdnciples to ^ 
form of a syUogism. It is presumed noti lor othcrwue their 
intciuic, monumental, and aggressiTe absardity wooM hare 
become as apjurcnt to her as it is to others, let m lee 
how they look la the form of a syUp^m : — 

Mattel has no existeace. Our bodies are compoced 
matter. Therefoie our bodies hare do existence. 

It follows, of course, that disease cannot exist in a noo^ 
existent body. 

llial the above embraces the basb of the system called 
Christian science no one who has read the works of its 
founder will deny. Of course, no serious argument can be 
adduced against such a self-evident absurdity. Neverthe- 
less, there are tn-o facts connected witli this sysicra which 
stand out in bold relief: One is that it numbers iu follower 
by the hundred tliousand; and the other is that the cures 
cITected by its practitioners are of daily occurrence and of 
the most marvellous character. 

The first of these facta demonstrates the tnith of the trite 
saying that any system of belief, if earnestly advocated, will 
find plenty of followers. 'ITie second shows in the most 
conclusive manner that the faith of the objective mind 
is not a necessary factor in the cure of disease by psychic 
processes. 

It seems obvious that no greater demand could be 
made upon the resources of our credulity- than to tell us 
that all that is visible or tangible to our objective senses 
has no real existence. And yet that is what the patient 
of Christian science is invited to believe as a condition 
precedent to his recovery. Of course he feels at first that 
his intelligence is insulted, and he protesu .igainst such a 
palpable absurdity. But he is quieted by soothing words, 
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and ti told lo get hinuelf into a perfectly pasnTc con- 
dition, to say Ddthiog and to liunk of Dothjog for the time 
being. In fiome cases patients aie advi^d lo hold tbcm- 
•dvei in the mental attitude of denying the possible exist- 
ence t>{ disease. The essential condition of pa^iviiy being 
acquired by the patient, the healei d&o becomes passive, 
and assumet tlic mental attitude of dcnj-ing the cxi&icuce 
oC disease in the patient, — or elsevhcrc, for that nutter, — 
and afSnns with constant iteiation the conditioD of petfect 
bealthfdhiess. After a stance of thi« kind, lasting perhaps 
faaltan-hour, the patient almost ineviiiibly finds immense 
relief and often feels himself completely lestoicd to health. 
To say that the patient is snrprised, is but feebly to convey 
his impressions ; be is confouoded. The healer triom- 
pbantly asks, " What do you think of my theory now? " It 
is of little use for him to reply that he does not »ee that the 
theory is necessarily correct becanse he was healed. Most 
likely he fails to think of that, in his gratitude for restored 
health. But if he does, he is met by the triumphant re- 
aponse, " By their fruits ye shall know them." To the 
average mind, untrained to habits of logical rcasoqing, that 
settles the question ; and Christian science has scored a 
triumph and secured a follower. He may not be able to 
sec quite clearly the logical sequences involved, he may be 
even doubtful whether the theory is necessarily correct; 
but not being able to formulate his objections, he contents 
himself with the thought that he is not yet lar enough ad- 
vanced in "science" to understand that which seems so 
clear to the mind of his teacher. In any event, he ceases 
to antagonize the theory by any process of reasoning, and 
eventually believe.% objccltvcly as well as subjectively, in 
the substantial correctness of the fundamental theoiy. In 
the mean time it is easy to see that hiis subjective &ith has 
been made perfect by his passivity under treatment, and 
that his objective faith has been confirmed by his restora- 
tjon to health. 

In all systems of healing, the processes, or rather the con- 
ditions, are essentially the same, the first essential condition. 
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as before stated, being the perr^-ct itosstvity and leceptni^ 
of the patient. That is alffa)-s iusisted upon, ami It is the 
esscDtial prerequisite, be the theory and lurthod of operx> 
Uon what ihcy may. The itsi is sctompliiibed by snggea- 
tion. Ilius, the whole science of mcnt^ healiag may be 
expressed in two words, — pasdii-ity, and st;^estion. 

By passivity the patient becomes rectpUve of sabjectire 
impressions. He becomes partiaUy hypnotic, and some- 
timcs wholly so. The more perfectly he is hypnotized, the 
snrcr the favorable resulL But, in any case, perfect passivity 
is sure to bring about a good result. In the Christian sci- 
ence methods the healer also becomes passive, and partially 
self-hypnotlicd. And this constitutes the difference be- 
tween individual lieakrs by that method. The. more easily 
the hcaliT can hypnotize himBclf. and the more perfect th.il 
condition, the more powerful will be the effect on the pa* 
lleot. The reason is this: the suggestions to the subjective 
mind of the patient are conveyed iclcpaibically from the 
subjective miml of the healer. In otder to produce that 
eOect in perfection, it bc^comcs necessary both for patient 
and healer to be in a partially hypnotic condition. The 
two subjective minds are then en rapport. The subjective 
mind of the healer, being properly instnicted beforehand, 
then conveys the necessary suggestions to the subjective 
mind of the patient. The latter, being necessarily con- 
trolled by such suggestion, exercises its functions in ac- 
cordance therewith ; and having absolute control of the 
sensations, functions, and conditions of the body, it exer- 
cises that control ; s.nd the result is that pain is relieved, 
and the normal condition of health is restored. 

It is not, however, always necessary that cither the pa- 
tient or the healer should become c**cn partially hypnotized, 
provided the requisite faitii or confidence is established in 
the subjective mind of the patient. In such a case, how- 
ever, it requires a concurrence both of objective and snb- 
jective faith to produce the best results. 

It has been claimed by some mental healers that faith on 
the part of the patient is not an essential prerequisite to 
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successfut healing. Lioiibtlt-ss some of the more ignoiaat 
ones believe that statement. But an observation of the 
methods of treatment employed by some who make this 
claim leads one to suppose ihai the statement ufteu made 
to their patients that faith is unnecessary is rather a cunning 
evasion of the tn:th for the very purjiose of inspiring faith. 
Thus, a patient enters the sanctum ufa menial bcalcr, and 
begins by saying, " I understand that it Is necessary that 
your patients have faith before they can be healed. If that 
is the case, I never cxw be healed by mental Ueatment, for 
I am utterly sceptical on the subject." To which the ready 
reply is, " Faith is unnecessary under my system. I do not 
care wh.'ityon believe, for 1 can heal you, however sceptical 
you may be." This is generally satisfactory to the sceptic. 
He brightens with hope, and submits to the treatment, full 
of the faith that he is to be healed without faith. It is 
superfluous to add that by this stroke of policy the healei 
has inspired the patient ^^-ith all the fatth requited, namely, 
the faith of his subjective mind, I will not auimadvert 
upon the propriety of this course, thougli I cannot help but 
contrast it with that of the Great Healer, who never de- 
scended tg falsehood, even to the end that gootl might come. 
He alvv.iy3 told his followers frankly that f.4ith was essential; 
and his words are ns tme to-day as they were when he prxj- 
ciaimeJ to mankind that great secret of occult power. Jesus 
was the first to proclaim the great law o( faith ; and when 
he uttered that one word, he epitomized the whole science 
of psycho-therapeutics. 
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psvcHO-ru£KAP£UTics (cmtiatud). 

Methods classified in Two Divi»ans. — Mental anit Oral Sug^sdanx. 
^Abscm Treatment. — ChiisUan SdentUt* l)andicai>p»I by A^ 
8urd Theories. — They claim too much. — The Uue at Drugs. — 
Dangers arising fiora too Radiol C}iaitf:c — ImpitrUnce of ]-'aTor< 
able Menul Environment. — MetiUl IfealiuK rvijuiiu Mental 
CoTnii I i on>, — Treatment by Hyjimitiam, — Hcrnbeiin'ii Methods. -^ 
Illustrative Ca.tcs. — The I'nctical Value of the Syrtem.— The 
IlioKicai Limitations of the Theory,— potency of Telepathic Sug- 
gntioii.^Kcncarcliescif the Sncicij'fnc I'sychical KcBcaich..— Mr. 
Cumey's Experiments — Tlicy demon sti ate the Theory of Efflonit 
Emanations. — Diagnosis by Intuition. — Potency of Mei<rocri&in. 
— Permanency of Cure*. — Conditions necessary. —The EiJuiple 
oif Jc«t». — Self-healing by Auta-saggetlScm. 

'T'HE science of mentil therapeutics may be classed in 

' two general divisions, which are distinguished by the 
different methods of operation. The same general prin* 
ciplc tintlerlies both, but the results are attained by different 
modes of procedure. 

The Am method is by passivity on the part of the patient, 
and mental suggestion by the healer. 

The second is by passivity on the part of the patient, and 
oral suggestion by the healer. 

In ordinary practice both methods are used ; that is to 
say, the oral suggestionist often unconsciously telepaths a 
mental suggestion to the subjective mind of the patient. 
If he thoroughly believes the truUi of his own suggestions, 
the telepathic effect is sure to follow, and always to the 
manifest advantage of the patient. This is why it is that in 
all works on hy|motisin and miri^merism the value and tm- 
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pottancc of self-couBdeiice on the part of the healer, or, in 
other words, belief in his own suggestions, is so strcnuou&ly 
insisted upon. Practice and experience have demonstrated 
the fact, but 00 writer on the itubject attempts to give a 
scientific expUnation of it. But wlien it is known that tele- 
pathy is the nonnal method of communication between 
subjective minds, and that in heating by mental processes it 
is constantly employed, consciously or unconsciously to the 
persons, the explanation is obvious. 

Again, where mental suggestion is chiefly relied apon, 
the healer usually begins operations by making oral sugges- 
tions. Thus, the Christian scientist begins by carefully 
educating his patient in the fundamental doctrines of the 
school, and explaining the effects which are expected to 
follow the treatment. The mind is thus prepared by oral 
suggestions to receive the necessary mcntid impressions 
when the treatment proper begins. The most effective 
method of healing employed by that school consists in what 
tt denominates " absent treatment." This is effected by 
purely telepathic means. The patient is absent, and often 
knows nothing, objectively, of what is being done for him. 
The healer sits alone and becomes passive; or, in other 
words, becomes partially self- hypnotized, and addresses th^ 
patient mentally, and proceeds to ar^ie the qnestion with 
htm. The condition of health is strongly asserted and in- 
sisted upon, and the possibility of disease as strenuously 
denied. The advantages of this mearu of treatment are 
obvious. The telepathic suggestions are made so!ely to the 
subjective mind of the patient, .ind do not rise above 
the threshold of his consciousness. The subjective mind, 
being constantly amenable to control by the power of 
suggestion, accepts the suggestions offered, and, having in 
its turn perfect control of the functions and conditions of 
the body, it proceeds to re-establish the condition of health, 
tn other words, it abandons the abnormal idea of disease; 
and, in obedience to the telepathic suggestions of the 
healer, it seizes upon the normal idea of health. It will 

idiiy be seen that by this method of treatment the patient 
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IS placed in the best poBsfale t o wdM oa far ffc« cec^tian 
of hr-alihfui suegestioiK. Ue u neceaozfly in a paanre 
condttioo. That is, beti% oac oaa ci O Bi^ otjcetanrfy , of the 
Eoental st^getftioos wfakh are bdo^ made lo Us xabjecttvc 
miod, he is not h a n dicapped hf aniignniBrie lu te- jngu - 
tions arising from objcctm doidit of tbc power of tfae 
healer, or of the corrctmew of fats dteoncs. The btav ■ 
the most serioos abMade wfaidi tiie Otrisdai virniw hM 
tu contend with ; and it ii safe to saf tfau if Uft Kfaonl 
had not been handicapped by a tbcOTT which flbodcs tfae 
common-sense of the average man, io sphere of »»«**■ K*» 
would h.ivc been mnch b^cr than it is now. The school 
is doing a great and noble iroric as it b, bot it ii doefif 
among those who are credulous enough to diabeiieTe the 
c\'idcncc of iheir own senses. There is, howercr, a U;]ge 
and growing class of people, caPtng themsehvs Chrittita 
scicnti'its, who ignote the fundamental absaidkks of the 
theory of the fonnder of the sect, and content themselTcs 
with the knowledge that the prarticc produces good fesnlts. 
Each one of these formulates a theory of his own, and each 
one finds that, measored by the standard of rcsolis* his 
theory is correct. The obiions conclusion is that one 
thcor)- is as good as another, prm-idcd always that the 
mode of opcraiion under it does not depart, in any essen- 
tia) particular, from the standard, and that the operator has 
the requisite faith in hLs own theory and praclice. 

Another cirrnmstanre which handicaps the enthusiastic 
'Votaries of each of the schools consists in the tendency of 
all rcfonners to claim loo much for their systems. Forget- 
ting that they have to deal with a generation of people 
with a hereditary belief in the power of medicines to cure 
disease, a people whose habits of life and thought are mate- 
rialistic to the last drgrce, they expect lo change that belief 
instantaneously, and cause the new method to take the 
place of the old in all cases and under all circumstances. 
In other words, they expect to cure all diseases by mental 
methods alone, and they sccic to prohibtt their patients 
from employing any other physician or using any medicines 
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whatever. This is wrong in theory and often dangerous in 
practice. It may be true, and doubtless is, that one greut 
source of the power of drugs to heal disease 15 atlribuUble 
to the mental impression created npon the niiod of the 
patient at the time the drug is administered. This being 
thic, it follows th:tt when a patient believes in drugs, dnigs 
should be administered. If Christian science or any other 
ntcntal method of healing can then be made a%-3ilable as 
sn auxiliaiy, it should be employed. But this i:^ just what 
the ultra- re formers refuse to do. They insi.'it upon the 
discharge of the family physician, and the destruction of 
all the medicines in the house, before they will undertake 
to effect a cure by mental processes. It frcqucmly happens 
that the patient is not suHiciently well grounded in the new 
fcith, or is afflicted with some disease not readily reached 
by mental processes, and dies on tlieir hands, when per- 
haps lie might have been sa^'ed by the combined efforts of 
the family doctor and the Christian scientist. Be that as it 
may, when the patient dies under such circumstances, the 
Christian scientist must needs bear the brunt of popular 
condemnation. Ii goes without saying that one such case 
does more to retard the progress of mental therapeutics in 
popuLir estimation than .a thousand miraculous cures can do 
to promote it. Again, much harm is done lo the cause of 
mental healing by claiming for it too wide a field of tiseful- 
Qcas. Theoretically, all the diseases which flesh is beir to 
are cnrahle by mental processes. Practically, the range of 
its Usefulness is comparatively limited. The lines of its 
field are not clearly dcfmed, however, fur the reason that so 
much depends on the idiosyncrasies of each individual 
patient. A disease which can be cured in one case refuses 
to yield in another, the meaUl attitudes of the patients not 
being the same. Resides, the mental environment of the 
patient has much to do with his amenabilitj' to control by 
mental processes. In an atmosphere of incredulity, doubt, 
and prejudice, a pu.ticnt stands little chance of being bene- 
fited, however strong m:iy be Iiis own iaith in mental thera- 
peatics. Every doubt existing in the minds of those 
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Giirrounding him is inevitably conveyed tetepathically to hia^ 
subjective \xan<^t ukI operates as aa adverse suggestion of 
irresistible potentiality. It requires a very strong will, per- 
fect feith, and constant affimutivc auto-soggestion on the 
part of the patient to ox'ercome the adverse influence of an 
environment of incredulity and doubt, even though no word 
of that doubt is expressed in presence of the paiienL It 
goes without saying that it is next to impossible for a sick 
person to possess the necessary mental force to overcome 
such adverse conditions. Obviously, the mental healer 
who undertakes a case under such circumstances, prucurea 
the discharge of the &mily physician, and prohibits th« 
patient from using medicines, assumes a very grave respon- 
sibility, and duL-s so at the ri:>k of the patient's life and hit 
own reputation. 

Success in mental healing depends npon proper mental 
conditions, just aa success in healing by physical agencies' 
depends upon proper physical conditions. This is a self- 
evident proposition, which the average mental healer b slow 
to understand and appreciate. 

The success of the physician depends as largely upon his 
knowledge of the idiosyncrasies of his patient, his personal 
habits, his mode of living, his susceptibility to the inflnence 
of medicines, etc, as upon a correct diagnosis and medi- 
cinal treatment of the disease. In like manner the success 
of the racntd healer depends largely upon his knowledge 
of his patient's habits of thought, his beliefs, his prejudices, 
and, above all, his mental (environment. 

These remarks apply to all methods of menial healing j 
and, for the purposes of this book, Christian science may 
be taken as a representative of all systems of healing by 
mental suggestion, as distinguished from oral suggestion. 

Hypnotism, as practised by the Nancy school, may 
stand as the representative of mental treatment of disease 
by purely oral suggestion. The following extract from 
Professor Bernhcim's able work on "Suggestive Thera- 
peutics" (chapter i.) embmccs the essential features of 
the methods of inducing sleep practised by that school ; 
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" I be|^ by 3a>-]Dg to the patient that I believe benefit is 
to be derived (rom the use of suggestive thcrapeutirs ; that it 
is possible to cure or to relieve him hy hypnotism ; that there i» 
nothing cither hurtful or strange ahont it ; that it is an ertiinary 
sltep, or torpor, vrhich can be induced In every oue, and that 
this quiet, beneficial condition restores the equilibrium of the 
.Tervous system, etc- H necessary, I hypnotise one or two aub- 
iecis in his presence, in order to show him thai there is nothing 
jKiinful in Uiis condition, »tu1 that it is not accompanied with 
any unusal sensation. When I have thu« banished from his 
mind the idea of magRCtism and the somewhat mysterious fear 
that attaches to that unknown condition, above all when be has 
seen patients cured or beoefited by the muans in question, be is 
no longi-r suspicious, but gi%'es himself up. Then I say. ' Look 
at me, and think of nothing but sleep. Your eyelids begin to 
feel heavy, your eyes tired. They begin to wink, they are get- 
ling moist, you cannot see distinctly. They are closed.' Some 
patients close tlieir eyes and are asleep immediately. With 
others, I have to rqjcat, lay more stress on what I say, and 
even make gestures. It makes little difference what sort of 
gesture is made. 1 hold two lingers of my right hand before 
the paliem's eyes .lod ask him lo look at them, or puss both 
bands several times before hi:, eyes, or persuade him to fix his 
eyes upon mine, undcavoriug, at the same time, to concentrate 
his attention upon the idea of sleep. I say, 'Your lids are 
clo^ng, you cannot open them :igain. Y'our nrms feel heavy, 
80 do your legs. You cannot feel anything. Your hand* are 
motionless. You see nothing, you are going to sleep.' And I 
add, in a commanding tone, ' Sleep.' This word often turns 
the balance. The eyc» close, and tiie patient sleeps, or is at 
least influenced. I use the word 'sleep,' in order to obtain as 
far as possible over the patients a suggestive intluence which 
shall bring about sleep, or a state closdy approaching it; /or 
sleep, properly so called, does not always occur. If the patients 
have no inclinatloa to sleep, and show no drowi^tness, I lake 
care to R-iy that sleep is not essential; that the hypnotic influ- 
ence, whence comes the benefit, may cxi.st without sleep ; that 
many paticnt-s are hypnotii^ed, although they do not sleep. 

" If the p,iticnt docs not shut his eyes cr keep them shut, I 
do not require them lo be fixed on mine, a on my fingers, for 
any length of time, for it sometimes happens that they remain 
wide open indefinitely, and instead of the idea of sleep being 
conceived, only a rigid fixation of theeye.i results. In this case, 
closure of the eyes hy the operator succeeds better. After 
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fceeping them fixed one or two minutes, I piuh tbe ejxHds 
down, or stretch tbcm slowly over Ihc eyes, gradually closing 
tlicm more am! more, and so imiLitiiig the procCTS o£ natural 
sleep. FinAlly, I k>:ep tliem closc:d, rcpe^tini; tliv sugKe^tion, 
' Your lids arc stuck together, you citnnot open them. The 
need of sleep becomes greater and greater, you can no longer 
resist.' 1 lower my voice gradually, repeating the command, 
* Sleep,' and it is very seldom that more than lliree minutes 
pass before sleep or some degree of hypnotic influence U 
obtained. U is alecp by suggestiou, — a type of sleep which 
I insinuate tnio tiie brain. 

** Passes or gazing at tlic eyes or fingers of the operator are 
only useful in concentrating the attention; they are not abso 
lately essential. 

" As soon as they ate able to pay attention and understand, 
children are, as a rule, very quickly and very easily liypuotiied. 
It often suflices to close their eyes, to hold them shut a few 
niamcnts, to tell ihem to sleep, aud then to state that they 
are asleep. 

*' Some adulu go lo sleep just as readily by simple closure of 
the eyes. I often proceed immediately, without making U5c of 
passes or fixation, by shutting the eyelids, gently holding them 
closed, asking the patient to keep them together, and suggesting 
at the »anic time the plienomeita of slcqi. Some of them fall 
rapidly into a more or less deep sleep. Others offer more 
resistance. I sometimes succeed by kucping the eyes closed for 
some lime, coramantling silence and quiet, talking continuously, 
and repeating the same formulas : ' You feel a sort of drowsi- 
Dess, a (orpor ; your arms .ind legs are motionless. Your eye- 
lids are warm. Your nervous system is quiet; you have no 
will. Your eyes remain closed. Slu-cp is coming.' etc. After 
keeping up this auditory suggestion for .several minutes, I 
remove my fingers. The eyes remain closed. 1 raise the 
patient's arms; lliey remain uplifted. We have induced 
cataleptic sleep." 

Having succeeded in inducing sleep, or gelling the pa- 
tient in a passive and receptive condition, the operator 
then proceeds to suggest the idea of recovery &om the 
dise-ise with which he is afflicted. On this subject the 
author speaks as follows : — 

•* Ttu^titntii pultosUtpby meam of suggtstioH ; that is, 
by making the idea of sleep penetrate the mind. He is treated 
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by mtaus o/ ttiggniJtm ; that ts, by makin|:tbe idea of cure 
penetrate the mind. The mbjcct being bypootlxed, M. U^ 
bault'ft metliod consists in affirming in a loud vcU4 tht 4itap' 
pzaranct of hii tymfiiifms. 

•- W'v try to nialiv liim believe that these srmptoms ao loiter 
edxt, M that they will disappear, the pain will vanish ; thai the 
fecILng will come back to his limbs ; that the muscular strength 
wUl increase; and that his appetite will come back. We profit bj- 
lilt ipecial psychical rtceptii-ity crested by the hyptK»is, by the 
cerebral docility, by the exalted idco-motor, ideo-seiwitive, ideo- 
•cmorial reflex activity, id order to provoke ui^^ful reflexes, 
persuade tlie braio to do what it can to tran^fvrm the accepts 
id«.i itito reality. 

"Such ts the method of thcrapeutic-Eu^cstioti of which 
M. IJiibauIt is ilic fiiutKlcr. He was the first clearly to estab- 
lisli that Uie cures obtained Ity the old magneti^ers, and cvca 
by I'.raid's hypnotic operations, arc not the work cither of a 
mysteriouK fluid or of physiological modifications due to special 
manipulations, but the work of suggestion alone. 'Vhc whole 
system of magnetic medicine is only the medicine of the Imagj* 
nation; the imagination is put into such a condition by the 
bypno&ifl tliat it cannot escape from the suggestion. 

" M. U^bault's method wa.1 ignored a long lime, even by the 
phjkii'ianx at N'ancy. In i88.( Charles RiHiet was sxlislicd to 
say that ma;;ni!tism often hxii advantapjcs, that it calm& nervous 
agitation, and that it may cum; or benefit ftrlain insomnias. 

"Since 1882 1 have experimented with the suggestive method 
which 1 have seen used by M. Li^bauU, though timidly at firsl, 
ami without any tonfiJence. Today it is daily used in my 
clinic; I practise it before my students: perhaps no day passes 
In which I do not show them some functional trouble, pain, 
paresis, uncastnens, insomnia, cither muilvraLed or iustaniljr 
Boppre-wed by suflgcslion. 

"For example: a child is brought to me with a pain like 
muscular rheumatism io its arm, dating back four or live days. 
The arm is palnEul la pressure; the child cannot lift it to its 
head. T $.ay to liim, ' Shut your eyes, my child, and go to sleep.' 
I hold his eyelids closed, and go on talking to him. * You are 
asleep, and you will keep on sleeping until I tell you to w»lce 
up. You are sleeping very well, as if you were in your bed. 
You are perfectly well and comfortable ; your arms and legs aod 
your whole body u.rc asleep, and you cannot move.' ] take my 
fingers o(7 his eyelids, and they remain closed; I put his arms j 
up, and lliey remain so. Then, touchinj^ the painful arm, I say. 
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' The pain has gone away. Ynu have no mor« pain Anywhere; 
yoa can move your arm witliuut any pain ; and when you wake 
up you will not £ccl any more p;)in. It wiU not come back any 
more.' In order to in(;rcasc Uie force of the suggestion by em. 
bodying it, so to speak, m a material sensation, following 
Nf. Li^haull's example I suggest a feeling of warnttli loco 
doiertU. The hunt takes the place of the paiu. I say to the 
child, ' You feci that your arm is warm ; the warmth increases, 
and you have no more pain.' 

" I wake the child in a few minulc<9; he rcmemhers nothing; 
the sleep has been profound. The pain has almost com|)Icteiy 
disappeared ; the child lifts the arm easily to hi.<i head. I see 
(he iaiher on the days following : he is the postman who brings 
my letters. He tells me that the pain has disappeared com- 
pletely, and there has been no return of it 

" Here, again, is a man twenty-six years old, a workman In 
the foundries. For a year he has experienced a painful feeling 
of constriction over the epigastrium, also a pain in tlie corre- 
sponding region of the back, which was tlie ri-tiult of an effort 
made in bending an iron bar. The sunsation is continuous, and 
increases when he has worked for some hours. For six months 
he has been able lo sleep only by pressing his epigastrium with 
his hand. I hypnotize him. In the first stance I can induce 
only simple drowsiness; he wakes sponiancoosly; the pain 
continues. I hypnotize him a second time, telling him that he 
will sleep more deeply, and that he will rcni^embcr nothing when he 
wakes. Catalepsy is nut prrsent. 1 wake hint in a. £cw minutes; 
he docs not remember that 1 spoke to him, that I assured him 
(hat the pain had disappeared. It has completely disajipcared ; 
he no longer feels any constriction. I do not know whether it 
has reappeared."* 

The foregoing extracts present the gist of the methods 
cni])loyc<l by the Nancy school of hypnotism. The hypnotic 
condition is induced solely by oral suggestion^ and the 
disease is removed by the same meaixs. There can be no 
doubt of the efficacy of the mctho<l, thousands of successful 
experiments having been made by the author and his col- 
leagues. These experiments have demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a power in man to control by purely mental 
processes, — the functions and conditions of the humaO'^ 

* SugsestiTe Therapcuiiee, p. 30& 
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body. Tlicy have thus laid the found^ition of a system of 
invntal therapeutics which must eventually prove of great 
value to mankind. Hut Ihcy have done more. 'Hicy have 
dcnionstraifcd a principle which reaches out far beyond the 
realm of therapeutics, and covers all the vast Held of psy- 
chological research, 'iliey have demonstrated ihc constant 
amcnabihty of the subjective mind to control by the power 
of suggestion. It is not surprit^ing lliat tlioae who have 
discovered this great principle should insist u|wn its appli- 
cabihty to every phenomeiion within the range of their 
investigations; l>ul it is strange tJiaL they should fail to 
recognize a co-ordinalc power governed by the same laur, 
widiiu the same ^eld of operatiooa. Vet this is true of the 
modem scientific school of hypnotism lo-day. The Nancy 
school believes iu the power of suggestion, but confines its 
faith to oral suggestion. Having dem'mstratcd that aral 
suggestion is efficacious in the production of psycliic phe- 
nomena, they hold that mental suggestion has no power 
in the same direction. Having demonstrated that certiiin 
phenomena can be induced independL-ntly of any so-called 
fluidic emanation or effluence from the hypnotist, they bold 
that no fluidic emanation is possible. These conclusions 
are not only illogical, they arc dcraonstrr.hly incorrect. The 
Christian scientists are constantly demons initing the potency 
of purely telepatliic suggestion by what Ihey denominate 
"absent treatment; " i. e., treatment of sick persons with- 
out the knowledge of the patients. That there is a power 
emanating from the operator who byjmolizes by means of 
mesmeric jxisses, seems to be ver)' well authenticated by 
the experiracnts recorded by the old mesmerists. It must 
he admitted, however, that many of their experiments do 
not conclusively prove anytlilng, for the reason that they 
were made before suggestion as a constant faclur in hyp- 
notism had been demonstrated. Recent experiments by 
members of the Londtm Society for P.syi:hical Research 
have, howc^'cr, now placed that <it:cstion beyond a doubt. 
Their methods of investigation arc purely scientific, and 
jfCTs made with a full knowledge and appreciation of the 
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principle of suggestion, and of the distinction betweca 
mesmerism and hypnoUsia. 

Id an account of some experiments in mesmerism, writ- 
ten by Mt. Edimmd Gtinicy, and recorded in vol, ii. 
pp. 301-305, of the Proceedings of the Society referred 
to, a very interesting experiment ia mentioned, which de- 
monstrates the fact that there is an effluence emanating 
from the mesmerizer wliicli is capable of producing very 
marked physical effects upon the subject. In this case the 
sti^jcctwas blindfolded and .itlowedto remain in his normal 
condition during the whole of the experiment. His hands 
were then spread out upon a table before hira, his fingers 
wide apart. 'I'he meamerizer then made passes over one of 
the fingers, taking care not to move his hand near enough 
to the sulijecfs finger to cause a perceptible movement of 
Ihc atmoRphcrc, or to give any indi;:ation in any other way 
which finger was being mesmerized. The result was, in 
every instance, the production of local anesthesia in the 
finger operated upon, and in no other. 

Oral suggestion, or any nlli(.-r form of physical suggestion, 
was here out of the question ; and telepathic suggestion w.is 
extremely improbable, in view of the fact that the subject 
was in his normal condition, and consequently not in sub- 
jective rapport with the operator. A further experiment 
was then tried, with a view of ascertaining whether it was 
necessary for the raesnierisi to know which finger he was- 
operaling upon. To that end, the operator's hand was 
guided by the hand of a third party while the passes were 
pbeing m.idc ; and it was found that the selected finger was 
nnaffecied, when the operator did not know which one 
it was. 

The first of liiese experiments demonstrates the feet that 
there is an effluence emanating from the mesmerist ; and 
the second demonstrates the fact that this effluence is 
directed by his will. 

What this efiliicnce is, man m.ay never know. That it is 
a vital foct in psychic phenomena is certain. Like many 
other subtle forces of nature, it defies analysis. That it 
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exists, anil that under certain conditions not yet very cleirly 
defined it can be cuuirolled by the consciuus tntelligcticc 
of man, is as ccrtaiu as Ihc existence of electricity. Its 
source is uudoublcilty the subjective mind, and it is identical 
with that force which, under other conditions, reappears ip 
the form of so-called spirit-rappiugs, table-tipping, etc. 

Space vinW not permit the reproduction of fimher account 
of ihc experiments of the Society for Psychical Research 
and the reader is referred to their Frycecdiuys for fuUta 
information. It must suffice to say that the experiment* 
referred to arc completely demonstrative, not only of the 
fact that an cOliicncc docs emanate from the mesmeric 
operator, but that aiider mesmeric conditions telepathic 
suggestion is as potent as are tJie oral suggestions of the 
hypnotists. 

These facts are beginning to be recognized even by the 
scienttijts of Kurope, thiijiks to the carefully conducted ex- 
periments of tlic Society for Psychical Research. Professor 
- I.i^bnuU himself, the discoverer of the law of suggestion, 
now freely atJmits the fact that a sjiecific influence is some- 
times exerted by the mesraerizer upon his subject, which does 
not arise from oral suggestion. In fact, this doctrine must 
soon be, if it is not now, one of the recognized principles of 
psychic science. 

It w-ill thus be seen that healing by mesmerism is a pro- 
cess dearly distinct from healing by hypnotism. The latter 
depends for its enects wholly upon oral snggcslion and the 
unaided power of the subjective mind of the patient over 
the functions and conditions of his body; whereas the mes- 
meric healer exerts a positive force of great potentiality upon 
the body of the patient, filling it with vitality, in addition to 
the oral suggestion of the hypnotist. Not oyAy so, but when 
purely mesmeric methods are employed, — that is, when the 
mesmerist is In subjective rapport with his patient, as fully 
explained in a former chapter, — he is in a condition to 
convey suggestions telcp.ithically with as much certainty 
and potency .is he could orally. In point of fact, telepathic 
suggestions by a genuine mesmerist are often far more cflfi- 
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cacious ibaa the oral suggcstiuns of a hypnotist, for the 
simple reason that ibe mesmemt, being io a partiaUy sub- 
jective coiuliiioii bimself, Is able to peiccive by intuition 
Uie true cDnditioa uf the patient. In other words, th.e in- 
tuitive, or subjective, diagnosis of an intelligent mesmerist, 
supposing ahvays the true mesmeric condiLions to be present, 
is far more likely to be correct than the objective diagnosis 
of tlie hypnotist. For, be it known, it is just as necessary 
for the mental healer, whatever may be his processes or his 
theory, to be able tu make a correct diagnosis of a case as 
it is for the allopathic physician. '1 he reason is the same 
in both cases. The efforts of the healer must necessarily 
be exerted in the right direction, or they will be futile. 
Hence it is that, other things being equal, the most intelli- 
gent mental healer is always the most successful. 

Taking it for granted, then, that there is a fiuidic emana- 
tion, or effluence, proceeding from the mesmerist and im- 
pinging upon the patient, it follows that there is a positive 
dynamic force exerted upon the patient, either for good or 
ci'^il, by the employmciit of mesmeric methods. That its 
eOecLs arc salutary when properly nsed for therapeutic pur- 
poses is proved by the uonrurrent testimony of all who have 
intelligently made the experiment, from the d-iys of fara- 
C2fsii3 down to the present time. 

Prom this it would appear that mesmerism ranst be the 
most powerful, in its immediate effects, of any of the ktiown 
methods of mental healing. It combmes oral suggestion 
with mental suggestion, and cmploj-s in addition that mys- 
terious psycho- physical force, or eflluence, ]iopiil3rIy known 
as animal magnetism. 

llefore leaving this branch of the subject, a few remarks 
will be in onlcr regarding the relative TOhie of the different 
Systems of mental healing now in vogue. It h.is fretiuently 
been charged that healing by hypnotism .ind mesmerism is 
not lifting in its cflTccts, — that no ])crmancnt cure is ever 
made by these methods. It must be admitted that there is 
some gronnd for these statements, although so sweeping *• 
charge is by no means justifiable. It is true that in many 
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instances patients who have been cured by hypnotisoi and 
mesmerism have suffered a relapse, and in some cases the 
relapse has been worse than was the original sickness. This 
of itself cuubtltules uo vuUJ objcctiQU to the means of cure ; 
for it must be admitted th-it under no system of treatment 
is a patient free from the danger of a relapse or of a recur- 
rence of the disease at some future time. There is, how- 
ever, tJiis to be said in regard to liypnolic or luesrnertc 
treatment which docs not apply w-ith the same force to 
healing by medicines. The success of mental methods of 
treatment depending, as it dues, upon the mental condition 
of the patient and upun the mental impressions made upon 
him, it follows that if the iiicnMl impressions arc not per- 
roancnt, the cure may not be permanent. Hence it often 
happens that a patient, ebted by the success of hypnotic 
treatment in his case, relates the circumstances to his 
friends, especially to his sceptical associates, only to meet 
with a storm of ridicule, or at least nndi expressions of 
incredulity or doubt. In such a mental environment his 
subjective mind inevitably takes hold of the adverse sugges- 
tions, and without being objectively conscious of it, he has 
lost faith, the citadel of his defence is broken down, and 
if bis disease had a mental origin, be is open to another 
attack more severe and serious perhaps than the first. 
That Christ was fully alive to this danger is shown by the 
tilct that when he healed a person in private, he rarely failed 
to place the solema injunction upon him, "See thou tell no 
man." No recorded words that the Master c\'cr uttered 
display a more profound knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples of mental healing than these. Modem healers are 
not so modest, nor do they seem to understand the prime 
necessity for seeing to it that their patients are kept in a 
proper frame of mind in reference to their disease and the 
means employed to cure them. The general principle of 
auto-siiggcslion is recognized by all scientific hypnotists of 
the present day; but they fail to rerngni?^; its extreme im- 
portance as a therapeutic agent. Properly understood and 
applied, aatO'Suggcstion supplies a means of enabling every 
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one to heal himself,' or at least to hold hiinsclf In the proper 
mental nttiludc to make permanent the good effects of hj-p- 
notic treatment by others. Many of the pains and ills to 
wKich llie average man is subject can be cured by this 
means, and it sliould be the first care of every hypnotist to 
instnict his patients in this branch of the science. In this 
respect the Christian scientists are far in advance of the 
hypnotists and mesmerists. 'I'hey teach tlieir patients bow 
to help themselves. They organize them into classes, 
deliver lectures, and give minute instructions how to treat 
themselves, as well as how to treat otliers. Witbout knowing 
it, Ihey in effect teach their patients the methods of auto- 
Buggestion. Without having the remotest conception of the 
real principles which umlcrlie tlieir so-caUed "science/* 
they have somehow 5tumble<l upon the machinery of mental 
therapeutics. To do them full justice, it must be said tlwt 
they employ the machinery lo good puqiosc. They do 
much good and little harm, and the little harm they do, 
generally arises from over confidence in the universal effi* 
cacy of their methods. 
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A MEW SYSTEM OF UENTAL THEKAPEITICS. 

Telepathy the Nonnal Means ol CoromMiicalion between Subjective 
Minds. — I'crfecl i'aAsivily rcf|ii>r<:tl for Tlierapcutic Suggcslions. 

— Nalural Sleep llic moji Fcrfccl Stal« of I'asaivity. — Hypnotic 
Slce|> and Natural Sleep identical. — Phenomena at Drcatiu. — 
Subjeciive Mind controllable by Suggestion during Natural Sleep. 

— IlluKimlivc Inctdcnia. — Pasaiviiy a Nceesaity oo ihe Part of the 
Operator. — The Subjective Mind cati be caused to convey Tele- 
patliic Messages during Sleep. — Illusuaiive Experiments. 

THR science of psycho-therapeutics is yet in its infancy. 
Thus far just enough hus been learned tu stiiiiulale 
research. It has been dL-monsitatcd that there is .1 psychic 
power inherent in man whirh can be employed for the 
amelioration of his own physical condition, as well as that 
of his fflbws. When this is saiil, nearly all the ground 
covered by present knowledge has been embraced. It is 
true that n::.^/ wonderful cures have been effected, many 
marvellous phenomena developed. Nevertheless, all .ire 
groping in the dark, with only an occasional glimmering of 
disUnt liKht shed upon the subject; and tliis light ser\'es 
principally to show how little is now known, compared with 
what there is yet to learn. 

In one vJcw of the situation, however, it may be said 
that much has already been accomplished. In the conflict 
of theoretical discussion, and by means of the various and 
seemingly conflicting methods of operation, certain laws 
have been discovered which may serve as a basis for new 
experiments and new discoveries. It is the pro\Tncc of 
science to collate those laws and to classify the facts where- 
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ever found, and from ihcm to tty to reason up to the gen- 
eral principles involved. When this is done, fearlessly and 
conscientiously, a decided slcp in advance will have been 
made. Some new hw may then be discovered, or at least 
Boroe new method of operation may be developed, which 
shall add to the general slock of knowledge of the science, 
and enlarge its field of usefulness. 

It is the object of the writer to offer a few observations 
in this chapter, in a diiecticn believed to be substantially 
new, and briefly to present some conclusions at which be has 
arrived from a carefiil examination of premises which seem 
to have been well established by the experiments of others. 
Before doing so it will be necessary first to state the pre- 
mises upon which the conclusions are based ; and in doing 
this, care will be taken not to travel outside of well-authen- 
ticated experiments. 

The first proposition is. that there is inherent in man- 
kind the power to communicate thoughts to others inde- 
pendently of objective means of communication. The truth 
of tliis gencial proposition has been so thoroughly demon- 
strated by the experimeuts- of members of the London 
Society for Psychical Research that time and space will not 
be wasted in its furtiier elucidation. For a full Iteatmenl 
of the subject the reader is referred to " Phantasms of the 
Living," in which the results of the researches of that So- 
ciety arc ably set forth by Messrs. Edmund Gurney, F. W. 
H. Myers, and Frank Podmore. It is hardly necessary to 
remind the intelligent reader that the methods of investiga- 
tion employed by these able and indefatigable laborers in 
ihe field of psychical research are purely scientific, and their 
works are singularly free from manifeslalions of prejudice 
or of unreasoning scepticism on the one hand, ajHl of 
credulity on the other. It is confidently assumed, there- 
fore, that the power of telepathic communication is as 
thoroughly established as any fact in nature. 

Now, telepathy is primarily the communion of subjective 
minds, or rather it is the normal means of romraunicatloTi 
between subjective minds. The reason of the apparent 
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rarity or its manifestation is that it requires excepLional con- 
diCioQs to bring its results »bove the thrcsliold of cOnscious- 
Dcss. There is every reason 10 believe that ihc souls, or 
subjective miTids, of men can and do habitually liokl coni- 
mnuioD with one another when not the remotest perception 
of the fact is communicated to the objective intelligence. 
It may be that such communion is not general among men ; 
but it is certain that it is held between those who, from any 
cause, are en rap^rf. The facts recorded by tiie Society 
for Psychical Research demonstrate that proposition. Thus, 
near relatives are oftenest found to be in communion, as is 
shown by the comparative frequency of telepathic com- 
munications between relatives, giving warning of sicknes 
or of deatli. Next in frequency are communications be-" 
twecn intimate friends. Communications of this character 
between comparative strangers arc ajiparciitly rare. Of 
course the only means we have of judging of these things 
18 by the record of those cases in which the conimunicalioiis 
have been brought to the objective consciousness of the 
percipients. From these cases it seems fair to infer tliat 
the subjective minds of those who are deeply interested in 
one another are in habitual communion, especially when the 
personal interest or welfare of either agent or percipient is 
at stake. Be this as it may, it is certain that telepathic 
communication cau be established at will by the consciousj 
elTort of one or both of the parties, even between strangci 
The experiments of the Society above named have domon- 
atrated this fact. It will be assumed, therefore, for the pur- 
poses of this argument that telepathic communion can be 
established between two subjective minds at the will of 
cither. The fact may not be perceived by the subject, for 
it may not rise above the threshold o£ his objective con- 
sciousness. But for therapeutic purposes it is not necessary 
that t]:e patient should knnw, objectively, that 3nJ^hing 
is being done for him. Indeed, it is often better that he 
should not know it, for reasons set forth in a former chapter. 
The second proposition is that a state of perfect passivity 
on Uie part of tlic percipient is the most favorable con- 
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(litioQ foi the recqjtioii of telepatliic impressions or com- 
inunications. \^ needs no argument to establish, the truth 
of this proposition. It is universally known to be tnie, by 
all who have given the slightest alCeution to psychological 
science, that {nssivity on the pait of the subject is the pri- 
mary comlilion necessary fur the production of any psychic 
phenomenon. Passivity simply means the suspension of 
the functions of the objective mind for the time being, (or 
the purpose of a]lowing the subjective mind to receive im- 
pressions and to act upon them. The more perfectly the 
objective intelligence can be held in abeyance, the more 
perfectly will (he subjective mind perform its functions. 
This is why a state of profound hjrpnotism is the most favor- 
able for the reception of suggestions, cither oral or mental. 
That this is more especially true of mental suggestions is 
shown by all experiments \w mesmerism. It may, there- 
fore, be safely assumed thai the most favorable condition in 
which a patient can be placed for the reception of tele- 
pathic suggestions for therapeutic purposes Is the condition 
wherein the functions of his objective intelligence are, for 
the time being, entirely suspended. 

The third proposition is that there is nothing to differ- 
tniiak hypnotic sleep from natural sleep. Startling as this 
proposition may appear to the superficial observer, it is 
fiiUy concurred in both by M. Lidbault and Professor 
Bemhcim. 

"There Is no fundamental difference," says the latter,' "be- 
tween spontaneous and induced sleep. M. Li^bauU has very 
wisely established t)iis fact. The spontaneous sleeper ts in 
relalioDAhip with himself alone; the idL'a ^vJiich occupies his 
mind just before going to sleep, the impressions which the sen- 
sitive and sensorial nerves of the periphery continue to transmit 
to the brain, and the sHmuli coming from the viscera, become 
thc! point of departure for the incoherent images and impressions 
which constitute dreams. Have those who deny the psychical 
phenomena of hypnotism, or who only admit them in cases of 
diseased nervous temperament, ever reflected upon what oc- 
curs in normal sleep, in which thc best-balanced mind is carried 

* Suggestive Therapeutics, pp. 140, 141. 
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hf the current, in which th« faculties are dissociated, in which 
the most singular idcns and the most fantastic conceptions ob- 
trude ? Poor human reason is carriefi away, the proudest m!nd 
yields to hallucinations, and during this sleep — that is to say, 
during a cjuaTler of its existence — becomes the pLiylhing of 
the dreams which imagination calls fortli. 

" In induced sleep the subject's mind retains the memory of 
the person who has put him to sleep, whence the hypnotizer's 
power of playing upon his imaginalioii. of suggesting drcimj^j 
and of direcUng the acts which arc do longer controlled by till 
wcaliencd or absent will." 

There are, in fact, many analogios between the phenom- 
CDa of normal sleep and the phenomena of hypnotism. 
For iniitance, it is well known that the rt:cutlectiDn of what 
occurred during bypnolic sleep is in exact inverse propor- 
tion to the depth of the sleep. If the sleep is light, the 
remeral)rance of the subject is perfect. If the sleep is 
profound, he remembers oothiag, no matter what the cliar- 
acter of the scenes he may have passed through. The 
same is true of dreams. We remember only those dreams^ 
which occur during the period when we are just going to > 
sleep or are just awakening. Profound sleep is dreamless, so 
far as the recollection of the sleeper informs him. Never- 
theless, it is certain that wc dre;ira continuously during 
sleep. The subjective mind is ever awake during the sleep 
of the body, and always active. Our dreams are often in- 
coherent and absurd, for the reason that they are generally 
invoked by peripheral impressions. These impressions con- 
stitute suggestions wluch the subjective mind, in obedience 
to the universal law, accepts as truej and it always deduces 
the legitimate conclusions therefrom. For instance, it is 
probably within the experience of every reader that an 
accidental removal of the bed-clothing during a cold night 
will cause the sleeper to dream of wading through snow, or 
of sleigh-riding. And the dream will be pleasant or other- 
wise ju5t in accordance with the character of the other 
attendant peripheral impressions. If the dreamer is in 
good health he nil] dream of pleasant winter scenes and 
experiences. If his stomach is out of order, or overloaded, 
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he will have a nightmare, with a winter settiDg of ice and,, 
SDOw and all that is disagreeable, daak, and dismal. 

As wc have seen in tlie preceding chapters, the subjec- 
tive mind reasons deductively only from premises that are 
suggested lo it, whether the suggestions arc imparted to it 
by its physical cuviroaiuent, as in sleep, or by oral sug- 
gestion, as in hypnotism, or telcpathically, as in the higher 
forms of mesmerism. lis deductions are always logical, 
whether the premises are true or lalse. Hence the absurd- 
ity of many of our dreams; they are merely deductions 
from false premises. The siiggeytions or iuipressions im- 
parted to us during sleep being the result of accidenlal 
surroundings and stiaiuli, modified by the stale of our 
health, our meutal work during the day, and a thousand 
other things of which we can have no knowledge, and which 
arc beyond our control, are necessarily of a heterogeneous 
character ; and the deductions from such premises must of 
necessity be incoherent and fantastic to the last degree. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the subjective mind is amen- 
able to control by suggestion during uatuial sleep just the 
same as it is during hypnotic, or induced, sleep. It might 
not be unprofitable in this conneclion to enter into a gen- 
eral inquiry ns to how iar it would be possible lo control 
our drcims by an to- suggest ion, and thus obviate the dis- 
comforts incident to unpleasant nocturnal hallucinationa. 
But as we are now engaged in a specific inquiry into the 
question of how far the subjective mind can be influenced 
for therapeutic purposes, the general field of speculation 
mtist he left for others. It is sufficient for present pur- 
poses to establish the proposition tlmt the subjective mind 
is controllable by the power of suggestion during natur.d 
sleep. 

Recurring iu this comiection to the preceding proposi- 
tion, that " a state of perfect passivity on the part of the 
patient ts the most favorable condition for the reception <A 
telepathic impresalons or com muni cations for therapcntic 
purposes," the conclusion is obvious that the condition of 
natuial sleep, being the most perfectly passive condition 
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Itnsginable, must of cecessity be the most lavorabic condi- 
tion for Ihc reception of iclcpatiiic suggestions for therapeu- 
tic purposes. It is especially adapted for the conveyance 
of therapeutic suggestions, for the reason clwt for such 
puqioses it is not necessary ttiat the suggestions or im-j 
prcssions should rise above the threshold of the patient's' 
conaciousnessi. Indeed, as we have before observed, it is 
better that LhL-y should not. The object being merely the 
restoration ot health, it is not necessaiy thiit the objective 
mind should feel, or be conscious of, the impressions or 
suggestions made. It is precisely as it is iu hypnotism; 
the suggciitiuns, whether oral or telepathic, are made to the 
subjective intelligence ; and, in case of profound hypnotic | 
sleep, the objective mind retains no recollection of the sug- 
gestions. In cither cose the subjective mind is the one 
addressed ; and tliat, being the central power in control of 
the functions and conditions of the body, accepts tlie sug- 
gestions and acta accordingly. 

There are not wanting facts which show clearly that the 
power exists to convey telepathic messages to sleeping per- 
sons, causing them to dream of the things that the agent 
dcMres. As long ago as iSig, Councillor H. M. Weser- 
mann, of Dtisseldorf, recorded, in the "Archiv fiir den 
thierischen Magnetismus," * a few experiments of his own 
which show this to be true. The following items are re- 
produced in " Phantasms of the Living," ' from the original 
article above mentioned : — 



" Fint Experimtttt, at a Dislaitce of Five Miles. — 1 en- 
deavored 1o acquaint my friend, the Hofkammeiralli G. (whom 
I had not seen, willi whom I had ngt spoken, and to whom I 
had not written iur thirteen years), with the fact of Eiy intendL-d 
visit, by prcscntijig my form to him in bis sleep, tlirough tb 
force o£ ray will. When I unexpectedly went to him on tha^ 
following evening, he evinced his astonishment at having seen 
me in a dream on the preceding night. 

" Seeond JCxpertmettt, at a Distance of Thret Miles. ~^ 
Madame W., in her sleep, was to hear a conversation hctwecn 



1 Vol. vi. pp. 136-139. 



* Vol. i. pp. 101, los. 
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me and two other pereons, relating to a certain secret; and 
when I vUilcd her on tlig ihiid day, slic told me all that had 
been said, aod showed her astonishment at this remarkable 
dream. 

" Third ExptrimenU at a Distance of One MiU. — An aged 

person in ti was to see in a dream the funeral procession 

o£ my deceased friend S.; and when I vLsUed heron the next 
day, her first words were that she had in li« sleep seen a funeral 
procfission, atid on inquiry had learned that I was the corpse. 
Here lUcre was a slight error. 

"Fmrtk Experiment, at a Diilanee 0/ Om-Eighth of a 
AfiU. — Hcrr ]>oclor B. desired a triid to convince hire, where- . 
upon I represented to him a nocturnal stre*l-brawl. He saw it 
in a dream, to his great astonishment. (This means, presum- 
ably, that lie was astonished when he found that the actual 
subject of his dream w:is what VVcscrtnann had been endeavor- 
ing to impress on him.) " 

It would thus seem to be reasonably well establi&Iied 
that the state of natural sleep is the best possible condition 
for the reception of telepathic suggestions for therapeutic 
purposes. 

The next inquiry in order is, therefore, as to what is 
the best means of conveying telepathic suggestion to the 
sleeping patient. In a previous chapter it has been shown 
that a successful mesmcrizer must necessarily be in a par- 
tially subjective fordition himself in order to produce the 
higher phenomena of mesmerism. It may, it is thought, 
be safely assumed that the phenomenon of thought-trans- 
ference cannot be produced under any oUier cuuditions. 
Indeed, it stands to reason that, inasmuch as it U the sub' 
jcctive mind of the percipient th.^t is impressed, the mes- 
sage must proceed ftom the subjective mind of the agent. 
In other wo^d8^ it is reasonable to suppose that, the sub- 
jective or passive condition being a necessity on the part 
of the percipient or subject^ an analogous condition is a 
necessity on the part of the agent or operator. This fact 
is shown, not only in mesmerism, but in the methods of 
Christian scientists. The mesmerist, as we have seen, 
quietly fixes his gaze upon the subject and conceatratei 
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his mind and will upon tbe work in band, and thus, pn* 
knowingly, it mny be, paittally bypnotiKS himself. The 
Christian scientist sits quietly by the patient and concen- 
trates his mind, in like maimer, upoa the central idea of 
ctiring the palicnt And, in either case, just in {>ro[>oT- 
tion to the ability of the operator to get himself into the 
subjective condtiioa will he succeed in accomplishing his 
object, whether it is ihe production of the highci phenom- 
ena of mesmerism, or the healing of the sick by telepathic 
suggestion. 

If, then, the passive, or subjective, condition of the agent 
is necessaiy for the successful transmission of telepathic 
su^estions or communi cations, or if it is the first condi- 
tion for such a purpose, it follows that the more perfectly 
that condition is attained, the more successful will be the 
experiment. As before observed, the condition of natural 
sleep is manifestly the most perfectly passive condition at- 
tainable. It is necessarily perfe<:t, for all the objective 
senses are locked in slumber, and the subjective mind is 
free to act in accordance with the Uws which govern it. 
Those laws are, it is tnie, at present but little nndcrstood ; 
but this much has been demonstrated, namely, that the 
subjective mind is controllable by the mysterious power of 
suggestion, and is always most active during sleep. 

Theoreticjillyf then, we find that the most perfect condi- 
tion cither for the conveyance or the reception of telepa- 
thic impressions or communications is that of natural sleep. 
The only question that remains to be settled is whetliL-r it 
is possible for the agent or operator so to control his own 
subjective mind during his bodily sleep as to compel or 
induce it to convey the desired message to the sub-con- 
sciousness of the patient. To settle this question, we must 
again have rccotirsc to the record of the labors and re- 
searches of the London Society for Psychical Research. It 
might well be inferred that this power must necessarily be 
possessed, when we take into consideration the general law 
of suggestion, coupled with the fact tliat the subjective 
mind is perfectly amenabk to control by auto-suggestion. 
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If the law of suggestion is valid and universal, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that this power is inherent ill man, even 
without one experimental fact to sustain it. Fortunately, 
wc are not left to conjecture in regard to this important 
question. The literature of psychical experiment is full of 
facts which are demonstrative. Some of the experiments 
recorded in " Phantasms of the Living " show tliat a vastly 
greater power exists in this direction than would be re- 
quired to convey a simple therapeutic suggestion to a sleep- 
ing patient. The following experiments are recorded in 
" Phantasms of tlie Living." ' In the first case, the Rev. 
W. Stainton Moses was the percipient, and be corri>boratiis 
the following account, written by the agent : — 

" One evening I resolved to appear to Z a-t some miles' dis- 
tance. I did not inform him beforehand of the intended ex- 
periment, but retired to rest shortly before rnidnight with 
thoughts intcntty fixed on 2, with whose room and surround- 
ings I was quite unacquaJnled. I soon fell asleep, and awoke 
next morning unconscious of anything having talcen place. On 
seeing Z, a few days afterwards, I inquired, 'Did anything 
happen at your rooms on Saturday night ? ' ' Yes,' replied he, 
'a great deal happened. 1 had been sitting over the fire willi 
M, smoking and chatting. About 12.39 he rose 10 leave, and I 
let him out myself, [ returned to the fire to finish my pipe, 
when T saw ynu sitting in the chair just vacated by him. 1 
looked Intently at you, and then took up a newspaper to as- 
sure myself I was not dreaming; but on laying it down I saw 
you still there. While I gazed, without spcaWng. you faded 
away.' •' 

The next ca.se was recorded by the agent, Mr. S. H. B., 
at the time of the occurrence, and his account of it is duly 
verified by the percipients. It is as follows ; — 

On a certain Sunday evening in November, i8St, having 
been reading of the great power which the human will is ca- 
pable of cxirclsing, I determined, with the whole force of my 
beinjf, that I would be present in spirit in the front bcd-rooiTi on 
Ihe second Hoor of a house situated at 22 Hogarth Koad, Ken- 
sington, in which room slept two ladies of my acquaintance,— 

I Vol. I. ppi 103-109. 
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namely, Miss L. S. V. and Miss E, C. V., aged rcspcctiTcly 
Iwenty-dvc and eleven 3%ars. I was living at this lime at 23 
Kildare Gardens, a distance of about three miles from Hogarth 
Road; and 1 had not mentioned in any way my intention oi 
trying tins cKperiment to either of the above ladies, lor the 
simple reason that it was only on retiring to rest upon this Sun- 
day night that I made up my mind to do so. Tlic time at 
which J determined I would be thcr« was one o'clock in the 
niorniny ; and I also had a strong iiUirntion of making; my pres- 
ence perceptible. On the foUowin;j Thursday I went to see ihe 
ladies in question, and, in the course of conversation (wJlliout 
any allusion to the subject on my part}, (lie elder one told me 
that on Ibe previous Sunday night she had been much Iciri- 
Bed by p<!rcciviag me standing by her hcdstdc, and that she 
screamed when Ihe apparition advanced towards her, and awoks 
her little sister, who saw mc also. 

4 asked her if she w^s awake at the time, and she replied 
most decidedly in the aflirniative; and upoti my inquiring the 
time o£ the occurrence, she replied, " About one o'clock in the 
uioraing." 

This lady, at my request, wrote down a slatemcot ol the 
e%-cnt, and signed it. 

This was the first occasion upon which I tried an exijeri- 
ment of this kind, and its compk-tc success startled mc very 
much. Besides exercising my power of volition very strongly, 
I put forth an effort which I cannot find words to describe, I 
was conscious of a mysterious influence of some sort perme- 
ating in my body, and had a dislinct impression that I was 
exercising some force with which I had been hithgrto unao 
quaiutcd, but which I can now at certain times set in motion 
at will. S. H. B. 

The next case of Mr. S. H. B.'s is different in this re- 
spect, that the percipient was not consciously present to the 
agent's mind on the night that be made his Attempt;^ 

On Friday, Dec. i, 18S2, at ij.30 i*. m., I went into a room 
alone and sal by the fireside, and endeavored so strongly to fix 
my mind upon the interior of a house at Kew (namely, Clarence 
Road), in which resided Miss V. and Iier two sisters, tliat 1 
seemed to be actually in thi; house. 

During thf.i experiment I must have fallen into a mesmeric 
sleep, for nllhough I was conscious, I could not move my 
JJmbs. I did not seem to have lost the power of moving ihen^ 
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but I could not make the effort to do so ; and my hands, which 
lily lofiscly on my knees, about six inches apart, ftli involun. 
tarily drawn together, and seemed to meet, although \ was 
conscious that they did cot move. 

At 10 P.M. I regained my normal stale by an cflioirt of the 
will, and then took ;i pencil and wrote down on a sheet of note* 
paper the foregoing Btatemcnt*. 

When I went lo bed on this same night I determined that I 
would be in the front bed-room of the abovc-mtnlioned hou^c 
.tt !2 P.M., and remain there until I had made my spiritual 
presence perceptible lo the inmates of that room. 

On the next day (Saturday] J went to Kew lo spend the 
evening, and met there a married sister of Miss V. (namtiiy, 
Mrs. L.) This lady 1 had only met once before, and then it 
was at a ball two years previous to the above date. Wc were 
both in fancy dress at the lime, and as we did not ejtchange 
more than half-a-dozen wonis, this lady would natiu'ally have 
lost any vivid recollection of my appearance, even if she had 
remarked it 

In the course of conversation (although I did not think for 
a moment oi asking her any questions on such a Bubj>:cl) s^he 
told me that on the previous night she had st;eit me distinctly 
uiHin two occasiiiiui. Slie had spent tlie night at Clarence 
Road, and had slept in the front bed-room. At about 9.30 she 
had seen mc in the passage, going from one room to nnolher; 
and at 12 v. m., when she wa.s wide awnke, she had seen mc 
enter tlic bedroom and walk round to where she was sleeping, 
and take her hair (which is ver>- lonjf) into my hand. She also 
told me that the apparition took hold of her hand andgased 
intently into it, whereupon she spoke, saying, "You need not 
look at the lines, for 1 liavc never had any trouble." She then 
'awoke her iuster, Miss V,, who vf&» sleeping with her, and told 
her about it. After hearing this account, I took the statement 
which I had writlcn down on the previous evening from my 
pocket and showed It to some of the persons present, who were 
much astonished, although incredulous. 

I asked Mrs, L. if she was not dreaming at the time of the 
latter experience; but this she stoutly denied, and staled that 
she had forgotten what I was like, hut seeing mc sodEstincUy, 
she recognized me at once. 

Mrs. L. is a lady of highly imaginative temperament, and 
told me that she had been subject since childhood to psych> 
logical fancies, etc. ; but the wonderful coincidence of the time 
^which was exact) convinced nie that wiiat she told me was 
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more ibaa a Gight o( the tmagltiAtion. At mjr reqaest sb« 
wrote X brief account of her impressions, and signed it. 

S. U. B. 



One of the authois of " Phantasras of the Living " (Mr. 
Gurney) on one occasion requested Mr, B, to send him a 
note on the night that he intundtd to make his next cx- 
perimeni of the kind, whereupon the following corrcsiwu- 

dence ensued : ^ 

March 23, 1884. 
DEAit Mr. Guhnev, — I am going to try tlie expenmeiit to- 
ntKbtof making my presence perceptibli^ at 44 Mmland Square, 
at 12 p. H. I will \v.\ you know the result in a few days. 

Yours very sincerely, S. H. B, 

The next letter was received in the course of Lhc follow- 
io£ week : — 

Aprils, 1884. 

Dear Mr. Gurney.^ I have a strange sutement to show 
you ri^pccling my txperinieni, which was tried »i your sugges- 
tion, and umli;r the tiist coiidiLious wliith yuu imijosed. Hav- 
ing quite forgotten which night it was on which I attempted 
the projection, I cannot say whether the result is a brilliant 
success, or only a slight one, until I see the letter which ] 
|iostcd you on the evening of the experiment. Having sent you 
that letter, I did not deem it necessary to make a note in my 
diary, and consequently have let the exact date slip my mem- 
ory. If the dates correspond, the success is complete in cvtiry 
detail, and 1 have an account signed and witnessed to show 
you. 

] saw the lady (who was tlie subject) for the lirst time last 
night, since the experiment, and she made a voluntary state- 
ment tn me, which I wmtv dnwn at her dictation, and to which 
she has attached her signature. The date and time of the ap- 
parition are specified in this statement, and it will be for you to 
decide whether they arc identical with those g;iven in my Utter 
to you, I have completely forgotten, but yet I fancy that they 
arc the same. S. H. B. 

This is the statement : — 

44 Morland Square, W. 
On Saturday night, March 22, 1884, at about midnight, I 
liad a distinct impression that Mr. S. H. B. was present in my 
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room, and 1 dislinctly saw him whilst I was quite wide awalie. 
He came lownrds mc and slrokttl my Ii:iir. I volnMariiy gave 
him this information when be called to see me on Wednesday, 
April 2, telling him the time and the circumstances of the appa- 
rition, without any suggestion on his part. The appearance in 
my room was most -vivid, and quite uumtstakable. 

L, S. Veritv. 

Miss A. S. Verity corroboratC'S as follows: — 

] remember my sister telling mc thai slic Iiad aeen S. H. B., 
and that lie had touched her hair, btfort he came to see us un 
April 2. A. S. V. 

Mr. B.'s own account is as follows ; — 

On Saturday, March 22, I determined to make my presence 
perceptible to Miss V. at 44 MorUnd Square, Notting Hill, at 
twelve, midnight ; and ;»s I had previously arranged with Mr. 
fCumey that I should post him a letter on the evening on which 
1 tried my next experiment (stating the time and other particu- 
lars), I sent a note to acquaint him with the above facts. 

About ten d-iys afterwards 1 called upon Mi&s V., and she 
voluat;irily lold me that 00 March 22, at twelve o'clocii, mid- 
night, she had seen nic so vividly in her room (whilst widely 
awake) that her nerves had been mucii shaken, acid nhe had 
been obliged to send for a docto' in the morning. 

S. H. B. 

Mr. Gumey adds : — 

" ft will be observed that in alt these instances the conditions 
were the same, — M/ agtnt cencentrniing his Ikou^hfs on the 
object in vitw l/e/ore ^oinq; t& slesp. M r, B. has never succeeded 
In producing a similar effect when he has been awake." 

The foregoing instances have been quoted merely for the 
purpose of showing that Uie power exists in mankind to 
luse telepatliic impressions to be conveyed from one to 
^another, not only when the percipient is awake and the 
agent is asleep, but when both are asleep, ll is (rue that 
they do not demonstrate the proposition that the power 
can be employed for thcraptmtic purposes when both are 
asleep; but the inference is irresistible that such is the 
case. They do, however, demonstrate the existence of a 
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power fai greater than one would naturally suppose woaU 
be required to convey a therapeutic suggestion. In the 
cases cited> the impres&ions were brought above the thresh- 
old of the consciousness of the percipients. Ic may well 
be inferred that a power sufficiently great to cause the per- 
cipient, in his waiting mooients, to sec the image or appa- 
rition of the agent, or c^xn to dream of him when asieep 
80 vividly as to remember the dream, must be easily ca- 
pable of imparting any thought, impreMionj or suggestion 
which is not required to be raised above the threshold of 
consciousness. 

All that would secro to be required is that the agent, 
before going to sleq>, should strongly will, desire, and di- 
rect his subjective rntity to convey tJic necessary thera- 
peutic suggeiitions, inAucncc* or imprcssiom to the sleeping 
patient. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

A NEW SVSTEJ1 OF MENTAL THERAPEUTICS {continued). 

Keapitulation of ProposiliQns. — Naciud Sleep lite Best Coudlliou 
utiaiii.'iblc l)u[h fur Healer xa<l Puii^iii. — l>cini>n!iUatIve Expert 
njcnU. — Healing at i. DixUnce of One Thousand Miles- — Dis- 
tance no Ohsiaclc. — Space dots not c«5l for the tlubjcctive 
Mind. — Objective Habits of Tlioughl the onJj' Adverse Factor. — 
Diseases tfeated. — Strublsuiua Cuietl. — Mode of Opcraiion. — 
Not a Guod Money-making Sdieinc, — It I'jomotes the Health of 
the Healer. — A Method of Universal Uiilit)'. — ,Sei£-h baling Its 
MuBt [inportant Function. — The Fowei absolute. — Within ibe 
ficucti of aiJ. — Method of SdE-htalinB. — The faticnt's Credulity 
not overtaxed. — The Elxamplc of Christ. — MateriaJ Kemedics 
not to be ignoicd. — Advice toChmiian ScieuUsii. — The Comrol 
of Di earns- — Practical Conclusions. 

IT is thought that the following propositions have now 
been, at least provisionally, estiblishetl : — 

1. 'i'here is, inherent in man, a power which enables him 
to communicate his thoughts to others, independently of 
objective means of commuiiic;ition. 

2. A state of perfect p.a.'isivity on the part of the perci- 
pient is the most favorable condition for the reception of 
telepathic impressions or commt'inications. 

3. There is nothing to dilTeremi<ate natural sleep from 
induced sleep. 

4. The subjective min^ is amennble to control- by sug- 
gestion during nataral sleep just iTic same as it is during 
induced sleep. 

5. Tlic condition of natural sleep, being the most per- 
fect pa«ivc condition attainable, >% the best condition for 
the reception of telepathic impressions by the subjective 
mind. 
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6. The most perfect condiiion for the conveyance of tele- 
pathic impressions is thai ofnalural sleep. 

7. The subjective muwl of the agent can be compelled 
to communicate telepathic impressions to a sleeping perci- 
pient by strongly willing it to do so just previous to going 
to sleep. 

The chain of reasoning embraced in the foregoing propo- 
sitions seems to be perfect ; and it is tlionght that sufficient 
fiicts have been adduced lo sustain each proposiiion which 
is not selfevidcnl, or confirmed by the common experience 
of mankind. The conclusion is iiresistible that ihe best 
Possible toiuHtkm /or the eonveyance of iherapeuUc iu^eS' 
tiom from the hea/er to tfte patient is attained when both 
are in a" state of natural s/eef' f ami that suiH sug^'stiens 
can be so (ommunieated by ati effort of toiU on the part of 
the he<i!er just before goin^ to slerp. 

It is not proposed herein to detail the rruiny experiments 
wbleh have been made with a view of testing the correctness 
of this theory, my present objtct being lo advance the 
hypothesis tentatively, in order to induce others to experi- 
ment as I have done. It mu.st snifficc for the present to 
state that over one hundred experiments have been made 
by the writer and one or two others to whum be has con- 
fided his theory, without a single failure. Some very strik- 
ing cures have been effected, — cures that would take rank 
with the most marvellous instances of healing recorded in 
(he annals of modern psycho-therapeutics. It is obvious 
that details of names and dates could not properly be 
given, for the reason tbJt the cures have been effected 
without any knowledge on the part of the palicnls that they 
were being made the subjects of experiment. I do not feel 
at liberty, therefore, to drag their names before the public 
without their consent. Besides, if they were now mnde 
acquainted with the facts, their recollectiuu of the circum- 
stances of their recovery would in many instances be indi'^- 
tinct ; .ind, as a matter of course, all of them have attributed 
their sudden recovery to other causes. 

I have taken care, however, in many instances to acquaint 
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third persons vuh intended experimeats, and to request 
them to watch the results; so that I have tbc means at 
haml to verify my statements if necessary. 

The first case was that of a relative who had for many 
yeaJs been afflicted with nervous troublu, accompanied by 
rheumatism of tho most terrible character. He was subject 
to the most excruciating siiasms during his nervous attacks 
of rheumatic trouble, and wiS frequently brought to the verge 
of the grave. He had been under the care of many of tbc 
able&t physicians of this country and of Europe, finding only 
*K:casiiinaI temporary relief. An idea of the suffering which 
he endured may be imagined from the fact that one of his 
hips had beca drawn oxit of joint, by which the leg had 
been shortened about two inches. This, however, had been 
partially restored by physical appliances before the psychic 
treatment began. In short, he was a hopeless invalid, uith 
nothing to look to for relief from his sufferings but death. 

The treatment began on the 15th of May, 1890. Two 
persons were informed ot the proposed experiment, and 
\iZK. requested to note the (ime when the treatment began. 
They were pledged to profound secrecy, and to this day the 
patient is not aware that he was raaile the subject of an ex- 
periment in psycho- therapeutics. *Aftcrr the lapse of a few 
months, one of the persons intrusted with the secret met the 
invalid, and learned, to her surprise and delight, that be was 
comparatively well. When asked when be began to im- 
prove, his reply was, " About the middle of May." Since 
then he has been able at all times to attend to the duties 
of his profession, — that of journalist and magazine-writer, 
—and has kid no recurrence of his old trouble. 

Of course, this may have been a coincidence ; and had 
it stood as a solitary instance, that would hav- been the 
most rational way of accounting for it. But a hundred such 
coincidences do not happen in succession without a single 
break ; and more than a hundred citperiments have been 
made by this process by myself and two other persons, and 
not a single failure has thus Cir been experienced, where the 
proper conditions have been observed. In two cases the 

»3 
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patients have not been perceptibly benefited ; btit in both 
of those they were notified uf the intended experiments, and 
were profoundly sccplical. But these failures cannot be 
charged to the account of this method of treatment, for the 
sim[dc reason that the fundamental principle of the system 
was deliberately violated. Tiiat is to say, the best condi- 
tions were not observed, — in that the patient was informed 
beforehand of what was intended. In such cases the healer 
is handicapped by probable adverse sQto- suggest ion, as tuts 
been fuUy explained in former chapters. The principle can- 
not be too strongly enforced that neither the patient nor 
any of his immediate Bimily should ever be informed be- 
foreliand of tlie intended experiment. Failure docs not 
necessarily follow the imparting of such information ; but 
when the patient or his immediate friends arc aware of the 
effort being made in his behalf, there is always danger of 
adverse auto-suggestion on the part of the patient, or of 
adverse suggc»iion being made orally or lelepathically by 
his sceptical friends. The conditions are then no better 
and no worse than the conditions uriliuarily ciicuimtered by 
those who employ other methods of mental healing. 1 have 
succcssfiilly treated patients after informing them of my in- 
tentions; but it was because I first succeeded in impress- 
ing them favorably, and their mental environment was not 
antagonisltc. 

One fact of peculiar significance connected with the case 
of rheumatism above mentioned must not be omitted ; and 
this is that the patient was a thousand miles distant when 
the cure was performed. Others have been successfully 
treated at distances varying from one to three hundred 
miles. The truth is, .is ha.s been before remarked, space 
docs not seem to exist for the subjective mind. Experi- 
mental telepathy demonstrates this fact. Cases of thoughl- 
tnnsference arc recorded where the percipient was at the 
antipodes. The only thing that operates to prevent suc- 
cessful telepathy between persons at great distances from 
each other is our habit of thinking. We are accustomed 
to regard space as an obstacle whici) necessarily pievents 
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successful communication between persons. Ii is difficult 
to realize that space is merely a mode oi objective thought, 
so to speak, and that it does nut exint a!> an obstacle in the 
way of subjective transmission of impressions. We arc, 
therefore, handicapped by a want of faith in our abihty in 
that direction. In utbci words, our Ihilh is in inverse pro- 
portion to the distance involved. When we can once re- 
alize the fact that distance docs not exist for the soul, we 
sliall find Uiat a patient can be treated as successfully by 
telepathic suggestion in one part of the world as another. 
The only exception to the rule will he when the patient 
is at the antipodes j for then the healer and the patient 
will not ordinarily bolli be asleep at the same time. But 
space, or distance between the agent and the percipient. 
docs not enter per se as an adverse element lo modify the 
effects of telepathic suggestion. 

'I'be diseases thus far hucccssfully treated by this process 
have been rheumatisrn, neuralgia, dyspepsia, bowel com- 
plaint, sick headache, torriidity of the liver, chronic bron- 
chitis, partial pariilysis, pen paralysis, and strabismus. The 
last-named case was not treated by myself, and I very 
seriously doubt whether I could have commanded sufficient 
confidence lo be succcssfnl. But a lady, whom I had in- 
structed in the process, asked me if I thought there was any 
use in her trying to cure a bad case of str;ibismus, her HitJc 
niece, about ten years of age, having been thus afflicted 
from her birth. T unhesitatingly assured her that there 
was 00 doubt of her ability to effect a cure. Full of confi- 
dence, she commenced the treatment, and kept it np for 
about three months, at the end of which time the cure was 
complete. In this case the best conditions were rigidly 
adiicrcd to, no one but myself having been informed o( 
the intended experiment. A volume could be filled with 
the details of the experiments which have been made ; but 
as it is foreign to the purpoiie of this book to treat exhaus- 
tively any one phase of psychological phenomena, but rather 
to develop a working hypothesis applicable to all branches 
of the subject, the foregoing must suffice. 
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IJttle need be said regarding the mode of operatioQ, as 
it is ap)iatent from what has been said that the method b 
as simple as it is effective. All that is required on the part of 
the operator is thai he shall be possessed of an earnest de- 
sire to cure tlie patient ; that he shall concentrate his mind^ 
jHst before going lo sleep, upon ilie work in hand, and 
dirert his subjective mind to occupy itself during the night 
in conveying thrra])cutic suggestions to tlic patient. To 
that end the operator must accustom himself to the assump- 
tion that bis subjective mind is a distinct entity; that it 
must be treated as such, and guitled ami directed in the 
work to be done. 'J'he woik is possibly more effective if 
the operator knows the character of the disease with which 
the patient is afflicted, as he would then be able to give his 
directions more specifiuUly. But much may be left lo in- 
stinct, of which the subjective mind is the source. It seems 
reasonable to soppose, however, that if that instinct is edu- 
cated by objecdve training it will be all the better. This is, 
however, a question which must be left for future experi.- 
mcntal solution, not enough being now positively known 
to warrant a statement as to how far the healing power of 
the subjective mind is, or may be, modified by the objeclive 
knowledge or training of the healer. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that all men possess 
the power to alleviate human suffering, to a greater or 
less degree, by the method developed in the foregoing 
pages. For obvious reasons it is not a method by which 
money can be m-idc. But it is pre-eminently a means of 
laying up treasures where neither moth nor nisi can corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal. Each one has it in 
his power to alleviate the sufferings of his neighbor, his 
friend, or the stranger within his gates ; but his compensa- 
tion must consist in the consciousness of doing good, and 
in the hope of that reward promised by the Master to those 
who do their alms in secret. There is, nevertheless, a prac- 
tical and immediate reward accompimying every effort to 
heal the sick by the method herein indicated. In consists 
in this, — that every earnest effort to convey therapeutic 
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finprCHsious tn a patient duiing steep is inevitably followed 
by a diifamless sk'cp on the pait of the healer. It would 
.seem that llie subjective luinil, following the command or 
suggcsLions <if ihe healer, occu|iics lUelf with the ivurk it is 
directed tu do, to the exclusiou of all else ; and hence the 
physical environment of the slccpei fails to produce peri- 
pheral impressions strong enough to cause the dreams which 
ordinarily result fruin such impressions. Following the uni- 
versal I;iw, it obeys the suggestions of the objective mind, 
and persists in following the tine indicated until it is re- 
called by the awakening of the bodily senses. 

Moreover, thrrapeutic suggestions imparted dtiring sleep 
inevitably react favorably upon the healer ; and thus his own 
health is promoted by the act which conduces to ihc health 
of the patient. And thus it is that therapeutic suggestion 
may be likened to the " quality of mercy " which "is not 
strained, it droppcth as tlie {gentle raiu from hcravcn upon 
the pince beneath ; it is twice blessed : it blesseth him that 
^ves, and him that taket;.'! 

It is easy to forest-c that when the world once under- 
stands and appreciates the wonderful therapeutic powers 
inherent in the human ■akwA, a great change will be the 
tesidt.^ When, it is once understood that the power exists 
in every human organism to alleviate physical SHficring by 
a method at once sn simple, so effeclive, and so mutually 
beneficial, it cannot be doubted that a large proportion of 
the ills to which flesh is heir will exist only in history. 

The most important bmnth of psycho- therapeutics is, 
however, yet to be discussed. It has been shown in this 
and former chapteis that atito-suggestion plays its subtle 
rSU in every psychological experiment. It has been shown 
that the subjective mind of an individual is constnntly con- 
trolled by the suggestion of hi3 own objective mind. This 
is the normal relation of the two minds; and when that 
control ceases, the person is insane just in proportion to the 
degree in which the objective mind has abdicated its func- , 
■tions. This control is ordinarily exercised unconsciously 
to the individual. That is to say, we do not ordinarily 
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recognize the operations of the two minds, £6i the simple 
reason ti:at we do not stop to philosopliize upon the subject 
of their mutual relations. But when wc once tecogDtze the 
fact, we have not only arrived at the principle which lies at 
the foundation of all true psychological stifntc, but we are 
prepared to accept the subsidiar)' proposition which under- 
lies Ac science of mental self-healing. That proposition is, 
that man can control by suygesLion the operations of his 
own subjective mind, even though the suggestion be in 
direct contravention to his own objective belief. This is 
unqualifiedly true, even though the suggestion may be con- 
traiy to reobou, experience, or the evidence of the senses. 
A moment's reflection will convince any one of the truth of 
this proposition. It is anto-siiggesdon that fills our asylums 
with monomaniacs. That long- continued and persistent 
dwelling upon a single idea often results in chronic halluci- 
nation, is a fact within the knowledge of every student of 
mental science. That it often happenii that a monomaniac 
identifies himself with some great personage, even wiih the 
Deity, is a fact within common knowledge. What gives 
rise to such hallucinations is not so well known; but every 
student of the pathology of iosanily will verify the sutement 
that auto- suggest ion is the primary factor in every case. 
The patient, who is usually a monumental egotist to start 
with, begins by imagining, himself to be a great man; and 
by loag-continued dwelling u[)on the one thought be ends 
by identifynig himself with soma great historical charactet 
whom he specially admires. If he is afflicted with some 
ner\'oiLs disorder which causes him to pass easily and habit- 
ually into tiie subjective condition, the process of fiistening 
the hallucinarion upon his mind is easy and rapid, and he 
is soon a (it subject for a lunatic asylum. But, whatever 
physical condition may be a necessary factor in producing 
such hallucinations, the fact remains that auto-suggestion is 
the primary cause. 

The subject is introduced here merely to illustrate the 
power and potency of auto-suggestion, even when the sug- 
gestion is agamst tlic evidence of reason and sense. H 
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must not be forgoiLCii that an aulu-suggcstioa which pro- 
duces a ballucinatiuu such as has l>c«n dcbciibed, operates 
on the lines of stiongcst resistance in nature, if, therefore, 
such results can be produced when opposed by the strang- 
est instincts of our nature, how much easier must it be to 
produce equally wuuderful results when operating in har- 
mony tvilh tho&e instincts, and, hence, on the lines of least 
resistance. 

It is self-evident, therefore, that auto-suggestion can be 
employed to great advantage for therapeutic purposes. 
Indeed, the power of self-help is the most important part 
of mental therapeutics. Without it the science is of com- 
paratively little value or benefit to mankind. With it goes 
the power to tusLsi disease, — to prevenL sicUness, as well 
as to cure it. The old axiom, that " an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure," holds gooii in ps>T.ho- 
iherapeutics as well as in muterial remt^dies, anti he who 
obtains the power to hold himself in the mental attitude 
which enables him to resist the encroachments of disease 
has mastered the great secret of mental medicine. That it 
can be done by any one of ordinary iaielligence, is a fact 
which has been demojistrated beyond question. The best 
workers in the field of Christian science give more atten- 
tion to teaching their pupils and patients how to help them- 
selves than they do to instructing them how to help others. 
And this is the secret of the permanence of their cures, as 
has been fully explained in other chapters of this book. 
The process by which it can be done is as simple as are 
the laws which govern the subject-matter. 

The p.iticnt should bear in mind the fundamental princi- 
ples which lie at the foimdalion of mental therapeutics, — 

I. The subjective mind exercises complete control over 
the functions and sensations of the body. 

a. The subjective mind is constantly amenable to control 
by the suggestions of the objective mind. 

3. These two propositions being true, the conclnsion is 
obvious^ that the functions and sensations of the body canj 
be controlled by su^esiions of the objective mind. 
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The whole science of iisycho-thcrapeuticn is embraced in 
the foregoing proposiiions. 'Ihcy contain all that a [ratient, 
who undertakes U> ]ical himself or to ward ofl the cncroacli- 
incnls of disease, needs to know. The process of making 
Q partiailar application of these piinciples is equally simple, 
aud must be obvious tu the iutelliguul reader. At the ruk 
of repetition, a few general directions will be given. 

We will take, for illustnition, a simplK rase of nen-ous 
headache, and Hiiiipost: thai the patient resolves to nire 
bimselt He must, fir^t of all, remember liial the subjec- 
tive mind is lo be treated precisely as though it were a 
separate and distinct entity. The siigge'sliou iniisl first be 
niade thai the heatlache is al>out to cease ; then, thai it is 
already ce:i.singj and, finally, that \\. has ceased. These 
suggestions should be made in the form of spoken words, 
and they should be steadily persisted in until the desired 
effect is prodnced. A constant reiteration of the declara- 
tion that the head is better will inevitably produce the 
desired result ; and, when the effect is distinctly felt, the 
decl&ralioa should be LoMly made that the pain has en- 
tirely ceased. If any remnants of the pain are felt, the fact 
shoiild be ignored, and the suggestion jyersistcd in that it 
has ceased. This should be followed by the declaralioa 
that there will be no rcUim of the symplonis ; and this 
should be made with an air, tone, and feeling of perfect 
coofldence. 

'J'he only practical difficulty and obstacle in the way of 
success with a beginner lies in the fact that at first he lacks 
confidence. The education of his whole life has been such 
as to cauBC him to look with distrust upon any but material 
remedies, and there is a disinclination to persist iu his 
efforts. But he should remember that it is the suggestions 
conveyed by this very education thai he is now'called ujvoii 
to combat, Dcutralixe, and overcome by a stranger and more 
emphatic counter- siiggcstion. If he has the strength of 
will lo persist until he is cured, he will find that the next 
time he tries it there will be much less resistance to over- 
come. Having once trinruplied, the reasoning of fai9 
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objective mmd no longer interposes itself as an obstruction, 
but concurs in the truth ©f his suggestions. He then pos- 
sesses both objective ami subjective faith in his powers 
and he finds himself operating on ii line of no resistance 
whatever. When he has attained this point, the rest :g 
easy; .-ind he will eventually be able: to effect an instan- 
taneous cure of his hc:«Iache, or any other pain, the mo- 
mem he finds himself lhreait;ned with one. These remarks 
apply, of course, to every disease amenable tn rontro! by 
men la! processes. 

It will be observed that in the process of applying the 
principles of auto-suggestion to the cure of dist-ast- the 
IMitient is not called upon to tax his own credulity by any 
assertion that is not a demonstrable scientific truth. He is 
not called upon to deny the existence of raaltcr, nor docs 
he find it necessary to deny the reality of the disease which 
afferxs him. In Kbort, he is not called upon to deny the 
evidence of hia senses, to assert a manifest impossibility, 
nor to maintain an exasperating absnrdity as a condition 
precedent to his recovery. The fact thai cures r^n be made 
and are constantly being made by those who instruct their 
patients that a denial of the existence of matter and of the 
reality of disease is a necessary condition to iheir recovery, 
is the strongest possible evidence of the truth of the propo- 
sition that tlie subjective mind is constantly amenable to 
control by the power of su^estion. For it is a fundamen- 
tal truth in psycho-therapeutics that no cure ever was, or 
ever can be, effected by mental processes until the subjec- 
tive mind of the patient is impressed with a liclicf in tht 
efficacy of the means employed. It is obvious, however, 
that it is more diflkult to impress a nmnifest absurdity 
upon the subjective mind of a man of common-sense than 
it is to impress him wiUi a belief in a demonstrable scien- 
tific truth. Hence it is that, by methods now iu vogue, 
both healer and patient are handicapped just in proportion 
to the tax laid upon their credulity. The point is, that in 
impressing a patient with a new scicniific truth we shouldij 
seek to make it as simple as possible, and a^-oid anything? 
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wliich will shock his common-sense. Christ enjoined upon 
his followers the simple itdentific (act that faith on their 
l)art was a condition precedent to their reception of ihc 
benefits of his healing power; and he compelled them to 
believe, by publicly demonBtraliug that power. He would 
have had liltle success among the people with whom he had 
to deal if he had begun his treatment by telling ilicm that 
they had no disease ; that leprosy is a figment of the imagi- 
nation, and has no existence except in the mind; or that 
blindness is merely blindness of the mind, and not of the 
body ; and that the body itself has no existence except as 
a form of belief. He even resorted to material remedies, aa 
in the case of the blind man, when " He spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed the eyes o( 
the blind man with the day, and said unto him. Go, wash 
in the Pool of Siloam. He went his way therefore, and 
washed, and came seeing." ' 

The Christian scientist would doubtless say that the clay 
and the subsequent washing in the Pool of SUoam did no 
good, except as they acted through the mind. This may 
be tiue; but in either case it teaches a valuable lesson, 
which it would be well for all classes of mental healers to 
remember. If the clay had a curative effect, it shows thai 
the Master did not disdain to employ material remedies as 
an auxiliary to his healing power. If, on the other hand, 
it possessed no curative power, it shows that Ihe Great 
Healer did not hesitate to employ any legitimate means at 
hand to confirm and increase the faith of the patient. 

But this is a digression which pertains rather to the gen- 
eral subject of mental healing than to that of self-healing, 
which we are discussing. It is IwHcvcd that the few simple 
rules herein laid down will enj.ble any one of ordinary in- 
telligence to become praficitnt, by a little practice, in the 
science of self-healing. It is not a mere theor>-, without 
practice, which has been here developed. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again to be eminently practical. 
not only as a means of healing disease, but as a means of 
* Joha ijc.t 
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warding aS its encroachments. Indeed, its chief ralue viU 
eveniDally be found to consist in the almost unlimited 
power which it gives one to protect himself I'rom comracl- 
ing disease. To do that it is only necessary to hold one's 
self in the mental altitude of denying the power of disease 
to obtain the mastery over him. When the patient recog- 
nizes the first symptoms of approaching illness, he should ;it 
once commence a vigorous course of therapeutic auto- 
suggestion. He will find prevention much easier than 
cure; and by persistently following such a course he will 
aeon discover that he possesses a perfect mastery over his 
own health. In this connection it must not be forgotten 
that the method of healing during sleep is as applicable to 
self-healing as it is to healing others. Indeed, perfect rest 
and recuperative slumber can be obtained under almost any 
circumstances at the word of command, Dreams can be 
controlled in this way. If one is troubled by distressing or 
harassing dreams, from whatever cause, he can change 
their current, or prevent them altogether, \fy energetically 
commanding his subjective mind to do so. It b especially 
efficacious for this purpose to direct his subjective mind to 
employ itself in healing some sick friend. If one habttnally 
docs this at the time of going to Ueep, he will not only be 
certain to obtain recuperative sleep for himself, but he will 
procure that contentment and peace of mind which always 
result from a consciousness of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures. The exercise of the power to heal in this way 
is never a tax upon the viul energies of the healer, hut 
always redounds to his own benefit as well as to that of the 
patient. The reason of this is obvious. The normal con- 
dition of the subjective mind during tlie sleep of the body' 
and the quiescence of the objective facuhics is that of con- 
stant activity. This activity, under ordinary conditions, 
entails no loss of vital power on the part of the sleeper. 
On the contrarj', that is the period of his rest and the 
means of his recuperation. If ihe activities of his subjec- 
tive mind are directed into pleasant channels, his bodilf ] 
yest is perfect, and his recuperation complete. 
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It is for this reason that the method of healing daring 
sleep is better for iiU coucenied llian any otlier system of 
nieDtal healing yet discovered. It follows the lines of 
nature, in ihnt it einploys the subjective powers at a time 
when they are normally active j and it employs them in 
such a way that the ordinary peripheral impressions, which 
often disturb the sleeper and produce unpleasant dreams, 
are overcome by a more potent suggestion. Any other 
method of menial healing, where the subjective powers of 
the healer are called into aclion, entails a certain loss of 
vital power on his part, for the simple reason that subjec- 
tive activity during waiting moments is abnormal. It is true 
that wheu the work is not carried to excess the physical 
exhaustion may not be [>erccptible ; but any Christian 
scientist will testify that any great amount of effort in the 
line of his work produces great physical exhaustion. And 
il is noticeable that lliis exhaustion ensues in exact propor- 
tion to the success of his treatment. This success being in 
proportion to the subjective power exerted, it is reasonable 
to infer that subjective activity during waking hours and 
phj'sical exhaustion bear to each other the relation of cause 
and effect 
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THE PJIRXOMENA OF SPIRITISH. 

U a Man dit, aball he live again? — The Problem not solved b? 
Spiritislk Phenomena.— The Phenomena adiniilcd. — Their Stip«- 
naluial Origin denied. — Ex[>l:iined by the Ilypotbcsis. — Siibiidl- 
ary Hy]iothe.'i>, — An tutciliRciil Dyiiaiiiic Force, — Its Character- 
istics. — Limited by Medium's Intelligence.— It is controlled by 
Suggestion. — Phcuomciia Tail ir\ ProsCticc of SccplicUm. — Rea- 
sons.— Mediumistic Frand«,-^The Primary I j;«so it in !j|iirillgi{c 
Invcatifiaiioii. — Mediums not necessarily dishonest. — Tlicir Honest 
Belief In the Phenomena. — Suggestion explains all. — Illustrations 
from llypnoti^tm- —Convincing Chaiacler of Alleged Ccitnmuni 
caCiiini. — Telepathic Kjcpbiiatimui. — Geiicial Conclusions. 

THE next suliject which claims our attention in connec- 
tion with the hy[x>thesis under consideration is that of 
motlern spiritishi. It is approached with much diffidence 
and some misgivings, iiot because of any doubt as to the 
applicability uf the hypothesis to the vast range of so-called 
spiritual phenomena, but because of the tninscendcnl inter- 
est and imporuncc of the subject to all mankind. It can- 
not be forgotten that millions of human l>cings base their 
hopes of a life beyond the grave upon their belief that in 
the phenomena of spiritism they have tangible evidence 
of the immortality of the soul, and that by means of such 
phenomena they can be put into communication with the 
spirits of the loved ones who have gone before. The fact 
cannot be ignored that there arc millions of stricken hearts 
whose wounds have been healed by the consolntion afTortled 
by that conviction. The great question, " If a man die, 
shall he live again?" has been by these phenomena satis- 
factorily answered for many w*hom revealed religion failed 
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to satUf)-, for tnany whose reasonlDg powers have Culed to 
grasp the logic of the theologian. It were aa unwdcoine 
task to throw a shade of doubt upon the valulity of evidence 
which to many Mcms to be '■ confirmation strong as proofs 
of Holy Writ ; " and \i in the perusal of the following pages 
such doubt arises, the reader is begged to discrimioate 
between the qtiestion of the validity of evidence and the 
qnestion of fact. For, be it remembered, I shall not nnder- 
take to prove that the souls of men do not live afler the 
death of ihc body. That question stands Just where it has 
Eilways stood. It is n problem which, outside of revela- 
tion, is no nearer a solutiou than it was when Job pro- 
pounded the momentous question. Neither will J under- 
take to say that the spirits of tlie dead do not and catmot 
communicate with the living. I do nnt know. But I do 
undertake to say, and will attempi to ])rovc, that the phe- 
nomena of spiritism, so-called, do not constitute valid evi- 
dence of the ability of spirits of the dead to hold intercourse 
with the living, fn doing so, no attempt will be made to 
deny the phenomena of spiritism. On the contrary, I shall 
not only admit the i»ssibihty yf every phenomcnoQ alleged 
by any respectable number of reputable witnesses to have 
occurred, but I shall also assume the substantial accuracy 
of the general st-itenicnts made by spiritists regarding the 
leading pheuomeoa of spiritism. But I shall attempt to 
explain their origin on other grounds than the supposition 
that they are caused by the spirits of the dead. In other 
words, I admit the alleged phenomena, hut deny the alleged 
cause. 

I will not waste timcj however, by attempting to pro-c 
by experiments of my own, or of others, that such phe- 
nomena do occur. It is too late far that. The facts are 
too well knowu to the civilized world to require proofs at 
thus time. The man who denies the phenomena of spirit- 
ism to-day is not entitled to be called a sceptic, he is 
stinply ignorant ; and it would be a hopeless task to attempt 
to enlighten him. I shall indulge in Ihe hope, however, 
that by explaining the oriyin of the phenomena on rational 
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principles, and thm rcmonng them from the realm of the 
supernatural, those who now assume lo be sceptical may be 
induced to investigate for themselves. It is easy ti> deny 
the existence of that for which wc cannot account by refer- 
ence to known laws, and it is easy to believe in that which 
can be thus explained. This is especiaUy true in regard to 
phenomena which are popularly attributed to a supernatural 
origin. Modem scientists bave an easy way of treating 
such pheuomenaj which consists in denying their existence 
and refusing to investigate. Such men would plug their 
own e-irs and deny the phenomenon of thunder if ihcy 
could not account for it by reference to laws with which 
they are familiar. And such a proceeding would be no 
more senseless than, at this day, to deny Uie phenomena of 
spiritiiim. 

In justice, however, to those scientists who have sought 
to investigate tlie subject, und have fuiled to witness liie 
phenomena promised, it must be said that in many in* 
stances their failure is attribmablc, not to any iaiilt of their 
own, or lack of earnest purpose on their pari, but to a 
want of knowledge of the fundamental laws which pertain 
to the pmduclion of such phenomena. The reasons for 
the frequent failure to produce psychic phenomena in pres- 
ence of avowed sceptics has been fnlly discussed in a pre- 
vious chapter of this book, 10 which the reader is referred. 
But at the risk of repetition they will be restated in their 
proper place in this chapter, as they pertain to the subject 
of so-called spirit phenomena. 

The laws which govern the production of the phenomena 
under consideration are precisely the same as those which 
pertain to all the other phenomena which have been dis- 
cussed ; and the fimdamental propositions of our hypothesis 
apply with equal force lo them all. ,\gain, the reader is 
asked to recall those propositions, in order that their force 
and logical sequence may remain dear to his mind in tWa 
connection. They are : — 

1. The mind of roan is dual in its nature, — objective 
and subjective. 
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1. 'Ilie subjective mind is cousUoUy coalroUed by 

suggestion. 

I'licse two propositions ivould seem to have been su well 
rstaldisl^ed as to need do further cKicidalion at this timr. 
The 5ub5idiar>' proi>osition, which applies to the phenomena 
uadci consideration, \^^ that, — 

3. The subjective mind, or entity, possesses physical 
power ; that is, die power to make itself heard and felt, and 
to move ponderable objects. 

This mnyscrm at first glance to be beg^ng the que&tloD; 
but its truth must be astiumed proviiionnlly, for the sake 
of tlic argument which follows. It will readily be seen 
that if those three propositions can be established, all the 
physical phenomena of spiritism can be accounted for on 
the ground that living man possesses iuhercnUy the power 
to produce them. And thij is the position which we must 
assume, for it apfwats to be the tnitb. 

It must be acknowledged by all who have witnessed, 
under test conditions, any of the phyacal phenomena, thai 
there is a dynamic force residing somewhere that is capable 
of moviug ponderable objects witlioiit phj-siol contact, 
and that this force, whatever it is, or from whatever source 
it emanates, possesses intelligence, oftentimes to a remark- 
able degree. Now, this intelligent force either emanates 
from the spirits of the dead, or it does not. If it does not, 
it necessarily follows that it emanates from the livi:^. That 
this last supposition is the tnic one is evidenced by many 
of the characteristics of the intelligence which it manifests, 
among which tlie following art? prominent ; — 

It is essentially a human imelligence, and neither rises 
above nor sinks below the ordinary intelligence of humanity. 

The intelligence is always on a level with that of the 
medium through whom it manifests itself. That is, it never 
rises so far above that of the medium as to preclude the 
possibility of its having its origin in the medium's subjective 
mind. That it often rises above the medium's known objec- 
tive intelligence, is well known and admitted. I3ut we liave 
already seen what remarkable powers the sabjectit-e mind 
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possesses in certain lines of intellectual activity, and with 
what limiutions it is hedged about ; aud we find that tiie 
iutcllcctu;*! fatls of mediums possess all the charac4emtic8 
belonging to subjective intelligence, — the same wonderful 
powers, and die same limitations. That so-caLled spirit 
communications always correspond to the nature of the 
medium's mind and character, and are limited by his 
capacity, is admitted hy all the abkst writers on spiritism; 
and tbeir greatest ingenuity ts taxed to account for the fact. 
Alleged communications from the greatest philosophers who 
have gone before, amount to the merest twaddle when fil- 
tered through an ignorant medium. 

Again, wc find that the intelligence is controllable by 
the power of suggestion. This is shown in the readiness 
with which "spirit*" can be made to respond to calls made 
upon lliem, whether they have any real existence or not. 
It is well known that any one can as readily obtain a com- 
munication from an imaginary person as from a real one, 
roiYi a living person as from the dead, providing the mc- 
'diura does not happen to know the facts. The writer has 
had frequent and very aflecttonate conmmnications from 
an im.iginary dead sister, and has occasionally had a very 
touching communication from himself, the medium believ- 
ing the name to represent a dead brother. The fact that 
he never had cither brother or sister made the communica- 
tion all l!)c more convincing. 

This perfect amenability to control by snggcsHon is 
evinced in another most remarkable way. It is well known 
to every person who has been in the habit of attending 
Bpiritual stances how nccess.iry it is that "harmonious con- 
ditions" should prev-ail. The very presence of an avowed 
sceptic will often prevent any manifestations. It frequently 
happens that some one present remarks, in a despairing tone, 
that he does not expect any raanifestaiions, "because it al* 
ways happens that when I am present no comraunicatiom 
can be had." When such a remark is made, the chances are 
ten to one that the "spirits" will refuse to respond. Why 
this hajipcos, spiritists have laboriously attempted to expluu. 
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bat never satiaCictorilf , except to litcmsdvn. The bet ihai 
a spirit, pOMc&^tng stiflictrnt potrcr to nim'c a Ublc, rabe a 
ptuio to the ceiling, or levitate the mcJiam, should be pan- 
lyzcd in presence of one who does not believe in spirits, i& 
nimply incxijUcable, except upon the one hj-pothests, namely, 
thM the pont-r evoked is that of the subjective mind of the 
medium, which is amenable to control by the mysterious 
power of suggestion. It is inconceivable chat the spirit of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who, when livini;, su-aycd the destin- 
ies of nations, used kings and popes as his puppets, and led 
his hosts to succcKiful battle against the combined armies 
of EDTDpe, should, when dead, shrink, abated and power- 
less, in presence of some one man who happens not to 
belici-e in spirilisro. But it can be readily uuderstood bow 
a 9(5ance should prove a failure when we assume that the 
power that moves the table or writes the conimunications 
is cxiTciscd by the subjective intelligence of the medium, 
and that the presence of an avowed sceptic operates as an 
ever-present and all-potent suggestion that the promised 
manifestations are impossible in his presence. It is in strict 
accordance with the nnivcrs-il law of suggestion that such 
shotild be the result. It is this constant amenability to con- 
trol by si^estion which always hampers mediums -when 
ihey are giving test stianccs in the presence of sceptical in- 
vestigators; and I undertake to say that no medium ever 
was, or ever can be, powerful enough to i)roducc his phe- 
nomena under test conditions in presence of a hostile and 
aggressively sceptical invcsligating committee. It is no 
fault of the medium thit this is the case, and it is no test 
whatever of the genuineness of his phenomena. But it is 
presumptive, if not conclusive, evidence that tlie source of 
his phenomena resides within himself, and hence is amen- 
able to the universal law which governs the action of all 
suhicclive intelligence and power. Neither is it any reflec- 
tion upon the sincerity of the investigator that he fails to 
witness the phenometia that have been promised. His 
ignorance of the law which governs the subject-matter, 
h^ethcr with his desire lo be fnmk and honest enough with 
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the iiiediunn to put him in iiosscssioD of a knowledge of his 
sentiments and prejuiiices, leads iiim unwittingly to place 
an insuperable barrier in Ihc way of success. It unfortu- 
nately Iiappcns that many professional mediums, despairing 
of success in producing the genuine phenomena, and more 
than ordinarily anxious to cam the reward of success, will, 
under such circumstances, resort to fraud and legerde- 
main. The temptation to do so is great when he reflects 
upon how much is at stake, the immediate monetary reward 
promised being the least consideration. His professional 
.pride, his love of approbation, his hope of future fame and 
emolument in case he succeeds in convincing a sceptical 
scientific investigator, — all operate to constitute a tempta- 
tion too great to be always successfully u-ithstood. Besides, 
he knows that, under favorable conditions, he can produce 
the genuine phenomena, that he has produced them again 
and again, and he quiets his coniidctice by reflecting tlial 
it can do no harm to resort to legerdemain to simulate that 
which he knows to have a genuine existence. 

In this connection it may be well to state what must 
already be obvious to the intelligent reader; namely, that 
the only way to secure the production of genuine phe- 
nomena is, first, to secure the confidence of the medium by 
assuming to be in hearty tiympatiiy with him, and by giving 
him to undt-rstaad that you thgroughly bdievc in his hon- 
esty and his power to produce genuine phenomcn.i. Give 
hinua!] the time he w.^titH, and assure him that you are In 
no hurry ; remembering alivays that quiet passivity and un- 
disturbed serenity of mind on the part of a medium is aui 
indispensable prerequisite to success, not only in producing 
the phenomena, but in entering the subjective condilion. 
It is precisely the same in this respect as it is in hypnotism. 
The condition of the medium, when in a trance or partial 
trance, is precisely the condition of a hypnotised person, 
and he is subject to the same laws, and the same conditions 
are necessary and indispensable to his success. Every 
hypnotist knows that it would be madness to antagonize a 
hypnotic subject by suggesting to him in advance tliat be is 
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an impostur, or that hypnotic pliQnomena ate mere tiumbug, 
and then expect to hypnotize him and produce the phe- 
nomena. When invesUgalors reatiae tliis one fact they will 
have taken the primary ics&on Lu spiritistic in ves Ligation. 
Every one who iindL-rstamlb the first principles of hypnotism 
knows what folly it would be to subject the science to the 
test of :Olowing a sceptical invcstigati>r to take a subject in 
hand and begin the operatioD of trying to hypnotize him by 
assuring him that hypnotism is impfwtnre, and nil subjects 
are mere pretenders. And yet one who investigates hypno- 
tism in that way docs, in uficct, precisely what the sceptical 
uive&i.Lgator of spiritistic phenomena does when he avows 
his scepticism to the medium in advance. If investigators 
would observe the rule here suggested, and always endeavor 
to put the medium at his ease and accede to all the con- 
ditions prescribed by him, instead of insisting upon test 
conditions of their own devising, they would soon find tliat 
Ihey would witness all the phenomena desired, and under 
conditions that preclude the possibility of fraud or leger- 
demain. Any other course almost of necessity defeats the 
object sought. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a foilure to produce phe- 
nomena at a given time does not necessarily indicate fraud 
on the part of the medium ; and in strict justice to profes- 
sional mediums, who as a class have been brought into dis- 
repute by the fraudulent practices of some of their number, 
it must be said that the detection of a medium in fraudulent 
practices does not per se prove that he was consciously 
guihy; for it is an undoubted fact that when a medium u 
unconscious, and his subjective min<l is in control, it often 
acts capriciously, and presumably fraudulent practices might 
be indulged in without the objective knowledge or consent 
of the medium. Therefore, until the laws governing the 
subjet^t-matter are better understood, we should extend the 
broadest charity over tlie professional medium, except in 
cases where it is discovered that the paraphernalia neces- 
sary for the perpetration of fraud have been prepared by 
die medium in advance. 
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At this poiDt the question m\\ naturally be asked, <.' How 
can a mefiiuro, pEofessional or otherwise, be cntitkd lo 
credit for honesty, who represents himself as being abk- to 
hold coraniunioa wiili the spiriui «f the dead, or lo be an 
ioslrumcnt through ivhich communications from spirits 
of the dead can be obtained, if, in puiat of Jact, siich 
communicatioDs have their origin wholly williiu his own 
personality ? " 

This is perhaps the most pertinent and the most fer- 
reaching question that could be formulated iu regard to 
the hypothesis under consideration. If it could not be 
Ciiriy answered from a purely scientific standpoint, our 
hypotliesis would not be worthy of further discussion ; for 
it is simply impossible to presuppose that all the immense 
number of mediums, professional and private, who may 
be foujid in all ranlis of society throughout the civilized 
world, arc deliberately and consciously pcrjjctrating a fraud 
upon mankind. On the contraiy, I here tike occasion 
lo say that there is no system of religions belief which is 
so thoroughly foclified by facts as tliat of spiritism, when 
its phenomena are viewed from the standpoint of the inves- 
tigator who is unacquainted with the latest scientific dis- 
coveries in the domain of experimental psychology. But 
with that knowledge in possession, the evidential viluc of 
the phenomena of spiritism is vastly depreciated, and the 
high character of the medium for truth and sincerity loses 
all its weight as a factor in the case. 

The inttrlligent reader has already anticipated the answer 
to the foregoing question. It is simply this: that the sub- 
jective mind of the medium, being controlled by suggestion, 
believes itself to be the spirit of any deceased person whose 
name is suggested. It has been educated to that belief 
through the objective education and environment of the 
individual. It is, by the laws of its being, absolutely con- 
trolled by the objective belief of the medium, and the 
suggestioiis embraced in that belief. It is tnie that h often 
acts capriciously and independently, but it is always ia» 
pursuance of the auto-suggestion or belief of the niediuni 
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that it is an exttaneous and, tbeiefure, an imlcjiciideat 
power. 

No one who has witnessed even the stage exhibitions of 
Ihc phcnnmeua of hypiiolism will doubt tlic subsLinlial truth 
of this proposition. An intelligent subject can be made lo 
a^ume any numtx;r of characters, diverse as the antipodes, 
and in each one he will imitate the original in thought, 
word, and action with perfect fidelity, bO far as he knows 
the cliaraclcr, habits, and idiosyncrasies of the individual 
personated, firmly bclieviitf,' hiinsclf to be the individual he 
represents. He may, with the same ticility, be transformed 
into an angel or a devil or an animal; and he will never 
doubt the troth of the suggestion, or fail to act the cliarac- 
tcr suggested, so far as it is physically possible. These facts 
are well known to all hypnotists, as well as to all who witness 
the cgramon stage cxhibilitjiis of (he phenomena. Some 
stage hypnotists have much difficulty in preventing their 
subjects from exhibiting spiritistic phenomena oo the plat- 
form. This was a common experience of Professor Cad- 
well, an American performer, wlio was himself a spiijttst. 
When it became known to his audiences and subjects that 
the latter were liable to be " conliolled by spirits," the trouble 
became very marked, and the professor was greatly annoyed 
by the freqneDcy with which his subjects were seized upon 
by "passing spirits," and made lo receive communications 
and perform other antics in the name of the spirits of their 
dead acquaintances. The phenomena exhibited through 
these subjects were identical with those shown through ordi- 
nary mediums, and indeed some of his best subjects afier- 
waids became succcsisful professional mediums. That the 
liability of the professor's subjects to lapse into mediumship 
was the result of suggestion is shown by the fact that Pro- 
fessor Carpenter, who was Cadwell's pupil, am] operated by 
his mctliods, and was in cver^- sense his peer as an operator, 
never had any trouble with mcdiiimistic phenomena, for tlic 
simple reason that he was careful to avoid suggesting the 
idea to his subjects that such a thing was pos.sib]e. In point 
of fact it is well known to many hypnotists that all the phe> 
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nomcna of spiritism can be reproduced through their sub- 
jects by simply suggesting to Ihem that they are under the 
control of spirils. Of course it may be said that the spirits 
do actually lake imssessioH of a Ijypnotic subject wheu per- 
mitled to do so, and that it is the g^rnume cutitiol of spirits 
after ali. The answer to this is that it is also just as easy 
Co obtain communicatiuns from a living periion through a-J 
hypnotic subject as from a deu.d onx, aud from on Imagiaary 
pcisi^o as from a real one, by merely making the proper 
suggestion. The same is true of any medium, for that mat- 
ter, as win presently be shown. 

It is obvious, tbeiefore, that Uie uaiversal Law of sugges- 
tion operates upon tlie subjective mind of a medium with 
the same force aiid certainty as upoQ all olhere. He is in 
the subjective, or hyimoiic, condition. The suggestion that 
he is about to be cuuuolled by Uie spirits of the dead is 
ever present to his mind, and Is all putu-ut. It is a part of 
his education. It is his religious belief. No other expla- 
nation of the mysterious phenomena is known to him. He 
knows only that he is moved by a power, an intelligence, 
over which he eierts no conscious control. It gives utter- 
ance to thoughts beyond his comprchcnHion, and pijssea&es 
knowledge of matters of which he conscioiiRly knows nothing. 
Uis conclusion is, iirst tlut the intelligence is something 
extiaricous to his personality, and secondly that it must be 
that of an inhabitant of another world. From his stand- 
point it is the only rational conclusion. His hereditary 
belief in the iraraortality of the soul confirms it. His read- 
ing of the Bible sanctions the belief in the power of spirits 
to hold communion with the living. His hope of a life 
beyond the gr-ive, and his longing to hold communion with 
the loved and lo!**, combine to give his conclusions a wel- 
come reception in the chambers of liis miud. 

A more potent suggestion was never forced upon the sub- 
jective mind of man than this; and in obedience to the 
universal law, it must be believed by the medium's subjec- 
tive mind, and acted upon accordingly. And the subjective 
mind daes believe the suggestion most implicitly. If it did 
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not, the law of suggestion woulii have no place in experi- 
mental psj'cholog}', and .ill Ibc conclusions dcduciblc tfaere- 
from \\x>uld have to be leviscd. So bcllcnng, it follows that, 
when questioned, it will unhesitatingly afliriu lli^t it ib the 
ipiril of whatever person is suggested ; and so far a.s tlic 
iQedium knows the chojacter or antecedents of the sj)int 
invoked, that spirit will be personated with all the pre- 
lemaiuml acumen characteristic of subjcciivc mental 
actiWty. 

If the chain of reasoning by which the medium and his 
friends have arrived at the conclusion that tlie phenomena 
must proceed from disembodied spirits seems to Iheni to be 
perfect, their conviction rises to the dignity of a certainty, 
in their estimation, when the supposed spirit begins to for- 
ward alleged communications fiom the hypothetical border- 
land of another worid. They find that his alleged " control ""J 
13 able to tell them secrets which they supposed to be safe 
in their own custody, or perhaps only known to themselves 
and the deceased whose spirit has been invoked. He will 
describe the character and personal appearance of deceased 
persons whom it was impossible that he should have known 
in life, sometimes even giving their names and ages ; he wiUj 
tell of incidents in their career known only lo the per 
for whose benefit the communication is given. 

If the sitter is sceptical, and has learned scmcthing of 
telepathy, his ready objection is that all this is "mind- 
reading." But presently the meditmi will describe some 
one of whom the sitter has not thought for years, who was 
utterly unknown to the medium, and of whom he never 
heard. It is then that the sitter is confounded. His tele- 
pathic explanation is exploded, for he "was not thinking 
of the deceased at all ; it cotild not, therefore, be mind- 
reading," he declares, with all the enthusiasm of a new 
convert whose last objection has been answered. 

*rhere is no more common or popular explanation of cer- 
tain pha.scs of spiriristic phenomena th;in attributing lliem 
to raind-reading. When a medium relates to you incidents 
of your life of which you know he has no previous knowl- 
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edge, the most obnous explanation ig that he reads yonr 
mind, — that is, if you do not believe that he is controlled by 
spirits ; and you are undoubtedly right. But when he tells 
you of tilings that you had forgotten, and describes persons 
of whom you are not thinking, you jump to the conclusion 
that thought-reading does not explain timt particular phe- 
nomenon. And it is jii&t here tiiat you make a mistake, fur 
the reason that you do not underetand the first principles 
of mind-reading. But w-hen it is once understood that mind- 
reading is the communion uf two eubjective minds, and that 
the objective or con&cious thoughts of the sitter have no 
neccaiaiy effect upon the character of the communications, 
it win be seen that the fact that the sitter was not con- 
sciousjly thinking of the person described, or had forgotten 
the incident reciUltd, hxs no c^ndcntial value whatc\'cr. The 
sitter may or may not be thinking consciously of the subject 
of the communication; he may even be endeavoring to 
cause the medium to speak of some particular one with 
whom he earnestly desires to communicate. It makes no 
difference whatever, for it is the uppermost thought of the 
subjective mind that is read, and of that the sitter has 
neither knowledge nor conscious control. That the me- 
dium relates incidents of the sitter's life which he had for- 
gotten imtii reminded of them, is not at all strange or 
unaccoxmtaWe, when wc remember that the memory of the 
subjective mind is perfect. Neither is there any evidential 
value in the fact that the sitter cannot remember an inci- 
dent related by the medium \ for he mnst remember that 
objective memory retains little, compaiatively, of the inci- 
dents of life, while the «iubjcctive mind retains all. 

It will thus be seen that in order to explain the phe- 
nomena of spiritism on the hypothesis that it has iu origin 
wholly within the sub-conscious mjnd of the medium, it is 
not nccessaiy to presuppose that he is dishonest or insincere 
when he attributes it to disembodied spirits. In the absent 
of knowledge on his part of the recent discoveries in psy-^ 
chological science, he has the best of reasons for so believ- 
ing, for up 10 the present time no other hypothesis has 
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been advanced which will account for all the phenomena on 
any other rational supposition. But the two great laws — 
duality of mind and suggestion — clear away the greatest 
stumbling-block in the way of scientific investigation of this, 
the greatest problem of the ages. It is now no longer 
necessary to deny the phenomena, since they can all be 
accounted for on scientific principles, outside the domain 
of the supernatural. It is no longer necessary to consider 
the spiritual medium either a fool or an impostor, since the 
phenomena are genuine, and their explanation on scientific 
principles is impossible, except in the light of very recent 
discoveries in psychic science. 

Having set forth the fundamental principles underlying 
the production of so-called spirit phenomena, we will 
now proceed briefly to examine their various phases and 
leading characteristics, and to show how the hypothesis 
under consideration applies to each of them with the same 
force and pertinency as in the case of the other psychic 
pbraomena which have been considered. 
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THE PHENOMENA OF SPIRITISM (confirmed). 

Various Classes of Phenomena, — Clairvoyance. — Its Fidd not y«t 
clcBrly defined. — Telepathy inv^icics its Ancient Domain. — 
Simple Experiments in Telepathy, — Tlieir Si|;niticance. — Tele- 
pathic Power in Mediums. — Telcpatbic Vision.t. — A Typical 
SiJancc. — Wonderful linbibition of Tele[jaihic Power- — An Af- 
fecting Irlervicw of the Sitter with Himitclf. — Dednclions, — 
Visionsof Inai^!nifttc Things a.'* well iis of Deceased Persons. — 
Spirit of llic Jack of Clubs. — Subjective Memory. — Spidt Iden- 
tity. — AUan Kardec's ObeervatioiiB. — ICis ]IIo(;ical Conclwtoni. 
— His Supreme Test — Telepathic Explanalian. — Four Ways o( 
explaining his Test Case. 

THERE arc several ways by which the operations of the 
subjective mind cin be brought above the threshold of 
consciousness. When tliis is done by any oue of the va- 
rious mctbods, a phenoracDon is prodnced. Each of these 
phenomena has been, at some time in the history of man- 
kind, attributed to the agency of disembodied spirits. 

The leading phenomena above alUided to are clairvoy- 
ance, clairaudieace, telepathy, mesmerism, or hypnotism, 
automatic writing, percussive sounds (spirit-rapping), move- 
meat of ponderable bodies (table-tipping), and phanusmic 
appearaoces. 

Of these, clairvoyance, telepathy, and hypnotism have 
generally ceased to be regarded aa proceeding from s«|>er- 
natiiral agencies, 'i'hey are now recognized as powers 
inherent in mankind, atid, as will be seen, are largely em 
ployed to explain other phcDomena. 
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Of clairvoyance little will be said, for the reason that it 
is still an opco question among scientists who have been, 
and arc stffl, investigating thi; subject, whether independent 
claii'voyance exists as a power of the human mind. Suffi- 
cient evidence has not been brought to my attention to 
demonstrate its existence. Certainly the great bulk of phe- 
nomena which are popularly regarded as evincing clairvoy- 
iint power must now be rcftrrrcd to telepathy. It must be 
said, however, that many |>hcnomena have been iimduced 
which cannot at present be accounted for on any other 
hypot!te»is than that of independent clairvoyance. Yet it 
is not impossible that, when the laws of telepathy are better 
understood, all so-called clairvoyant phenomena may be 
referred to that agency. For the purposes of our argu- 
ment, however, it is not specially impurtant that the dis- 
tinction should be clearly drawn between the two, inasmuch 
as telepathy, which is an undoubted power of the sub- 
jective mind, sufficiently explains all the so-called spirit- 
istic phenomena involving the perception by the medium 
of facts not within his own experience or his previous 
knowledge. I will therefore first treat of those phenom- 
ena the mysteries of which arc directly and primar'dy re- 
ferable to telepathy. 

A very simple experiment will enable almost any one to 
demonstratt; tcleijathic power, Let a person be securely 
blindfolded, by taking a pair of kid gloves, folding theta 
into pads, placing them over his eyes, and binding them on 
by means of a handkerchief. Then let a circle be formed by 
a few persons, with their hands joined, the percipient forming 
one of the circle. JjCt a card be selected at random from 
a pack, taking care that no one sees any other card of the 
pack, even for an instant, until the experiment is over. 
Then place the card in plain sight of all but the percipient, 
and let them fix their minds and gaze upon the card, and 
in silence .iwait the result. In the mean-time the percipient 
should be and remain in a perfectly passive and tranquil 
frame of mind, and simply watch for visions. He will soon 
begin to see indistinct objects floating m the darkncK, and 
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these objects will presently begin to form themselves into 
shapes more distinct. I'liey may be evanescent, and disajl- 
pciir at interval ; but they will soon return in still more 
defiiiite form, and will ivninially assume some shape that 
will sriygesi tlie card selected. It may be that a vision of 
the whole card will be presented, exactly aii it is, or it may 
be that there will be a sort of allegorical representation of 
it. For inHLiiice, iu an txperimeat irieil in presence of the 
author the ten of diamonds had been aelecled. Instead of 
seeing a vision of the card, there was an appe:irance of 
ten real diamonds, arranged in rows corresponding to the 
rows of spots on the card, each one sending forth rays of 
tight and scintillations of color. As it was the fi:^t experi- 
ment llie percipient had ever tried, he was at u. loss to 
know the meaning, if it had any, of the vision ; but as it 
persisted in coming, he finally ventured to remark, hesitat* 

^ingly, that he had an ** impression of the ten of diamonds." 
The applau!>e which followed told biai ^lat his subjective 

' ttiind had conveyed to his consciousness by means of an 
allegorical mion the information it had telepathically nj- 
ceived. It may here be remarked parenthetically that the 
subjective mind of man appears to be fond of allegory as a 
means of conveying its tijoughts or information above the 
threshold of eoasciousncss. The history of mankind is fiiU 
of i]]ustratiua» of this fact. 

When the next card was selected, the percipient saw the 
vision of a single heart spot floating in the darkness, unat- 
tached to anything lifce a card; whereupon he ventured to 
name the ace of hearts, which was correct. In all, five 
cards were selected at tliis sitting, and each one was named 
correcdy, with the exception of the l-ist, which *as the five 
of spades. The five of chiba was named ; but the jicrripi- 
eut explained his mistake by saying that one-half of each 
spot was concealed from his view, n;imely, the points of the 
spade spots, which appeared to be thntst into the darkness, 
so to speak, leaving only the handle end of the spades ex- 
iscd to view. As that half of the spade spot corresponds 

^exactly to the corresponding half of a club spot, the mis- 
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take was DAtanl, and was really of as great, if not greater, 
evideotial value than if the card had bccu correctly oamcd. 

Others of Uic company tried tlie same cxpcrimenl, gener- 
ally withont phyaii^ contact with any one else, an<i eaxJi 
one was able to Dame some of the cards correctly. But no 
one was able to name correctly a card which was not seen 
by some one else, — which showed cicariy that the power to 
see the card resulted from telepathy, and not from iodv- 
pcndent clairvoyance. U should be here stated chat there 
were six in the company, each one of whom tried the ex- 
periment, and each scored a sufficient number of successes 
to remove the result from the domain of coincidence. 

'riicsc experiments were as simple as could well be de- 
vised, and lo the unreflecting mind may seem trifling. But 
I shall endeavor to show that they possess unmeasui«d 
significance. 

Before proceeding to do so, it may be well to state that 
visions reNulling from telepathic communion are as varied 
as is the character of the communicants or the subjects of 
the messages. They arc often seen by the percipient as 
plainly as the objective reality conld be seen; and events 
are depicted by means of visions that re-enact the scenes, 
with all the characters and actore represented, as perfectly 
as the reality itielf.' 

It now remains to show how this fiicuUy of reading 
the minds of others is unconsciously employed by spirit 
mediums to impart to their clients information rcg.^^ding 
persons and events of which the medium has no prewous 
knowledge. 

Wc will consider, for this piurpose, the case of a medium 
who develops no physical phenomena, but who simply 
receives his visitor, tells hia of the events of his past life, 
describes liis spirit-frientls, conveys oral communications 
from them, and occasion:illy drops into prophecy. The 
visitor may or may not be a professed believer in spirit- 
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tsm; but the foot that be is there to consult a medium 
shows a faith sufficient for (he p(irt:)ose io vi«w, and pro- 
pinquity places his subjective iniml en rapport with that of 
the medium. We will suppoiic that this ts the first time 
that the two have met, and that die medium ig eotircly 
unacquainted with the character, the antecedents, or the 
deceased friends of the sitter. The first thing that the 
medium docs is to biicome wholly or partially seif-hypiio- 
tized. He may go into the state only pariiallyj and appear 
to the visitor to be in his normal condition. He may, and 
probably does, believe that his " control " takes possession 
of his body and talks through him ; he has, as we have 
already seen, every reasoii for this belief. He is Liken 
possession of by some unseen force, is gwided by some 
aniieeD iatelligence which |>osses5es powers aiid attributes 
of whirh he is not consrious in his noniiat condition. He 
has no other hypothesis to account for the extraordinary 
manifestations of which that intelligeace is the source. To 
make aasitMnce doubly sure, the intelligence tells him that 
it is the spirit of some deceased penson, and gives him a 
JetaUed aud very plausible accuuni of itself. He is forced 
to beheve the statements of Ins subjective entity, for he 
knows no reason for believing otherwise, and it, in turn, is 
compelled by the laws of its being to believe itself to be 
what it represents ; for the suggestion has been made to it 
that it is the spirit of a deceased person. 'l"hat suggestion 
having been made in a general way, to begin with, his sub- 
jective mind will proceed to fill in the details in some way 
with marvellous acumen, and with such logical circumstan- 
tiality of detail as to deceive " the very elect." It is just 
as it is in the case of a hypnotized person, who, in pur- 
suance of a post-hypnotic suggestion, having done some 
absurd act, when questioned as to why he did it, will, on 
the instant, invent some reason so plausible that the act 
will seein perfectly natural to one who does not know its 
origin. 

Again, the subjective mind of the sitter is also contrulled 
by a suggestion, more or less strong, that spirits of the dead 
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arc about tu be invoked ; and it is also ready with its logical 
dedacuons froiu Ihe premises suggested, and will perform 
iu part ui iJie seance with the same alacrity and acumen. 
Here, then, wc have two subjective rainds en rafpori^ and 
the telepathic condiliom fur a successful s^ncc are estab- 
lished. 'Ilic shrewd and successful medium usually begins 
by making some very complimentary remarks concerning 
the character and mcnLil attribute^ of the sitter. This puts 
the laticr at his case, and gives him an csdltcd opinion 
of.the good sense and judgment of the medium. Some In- 
cidents of the sitter's life may then be related, and his oc- 
cupation indicated. It will generally be done in terms such 
as indicate tbe fact tlut the medium obtains his impres> 
sions by means of visions. For instance, the wiitcr once 
heard a medium in New York city describe the occupation 
of an examiner in tlic United States Patent Office. The 
two had neACr met before, and did not knuw of each other's 
existence ten minutes before the si^ancc. Even the name 
of the sitter had been withheld from the medium, for the 
purpose of testing her telepathic powers, and for the further 
purpose of convincing one of those present that spirits of Ihe 
dead had nothing to do with the manifestations. The mem- 
ber of the party introduced each other by fictitjons names, 
and talked spiritism to the medium until " harmonious con- 
ditions" were csLiblished. when the si^.ince bcg-an. " I see 
au immense building," she began, "with a great number of 
rooms in it. In one of these rooms I see you, seated at a 
large desk, with a great many papers u|Jon it. I see drawings, 
apparently of machinery, spre.id out upon the desk liefore 
you. It seems to me that you must have something to do 
with patent rights." She was informed that her conjecture 
was thus far correct- It should here be remembered th.-it a 
medium slionld always be encouraged by a frank acknowl- 
edgment when he is correct. It encourages hira, puts him 
at his CAsc, and constitntca a suggcslion that he is able to 
perceive the truth in reference to that particular person ; 
and, consequently, helps him to proceed correcdy with other 
manifestations. 
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"Bat," cuntiuucd the lady, "this is not your only oc- 
cupation. I see you in your library at home, surroundi-d 
by books and manuscripts. Vou appear to be writing a 
book." 

She lUeii went on to describe correctly all ihe bookcases 
and other furniture in the room, and Uien said, — 

** I see the pathway by which you have arriveti at your 
present conclusion in reference to the subject of your book, 
it is all strewn with nibbish and weeds, all of which you 
have thrown aside. Bnt you see a great light ahead, and 
are pursuing that with perfect confidence and steadiness of 
purpose." 

*'Am I in the right path? " inquired the examiner. 

" I cannot tell, for i cinnot perceive th*? subject on which 
you are writing. I think you :ire, however, for the hght ahead 
seeras so clear.'' 

After a pause she added, — 

"You are making one mistake. Vou think that you arc 
doing it all yourself. iJut you are not. You are constantly 
guided by a great spirit." 

"Who is he?" was asked, n-ith all the greater interest 
because the gentleman was writing a book, and, like every 
other author, felt that he had perceived "a great light;" 
moreover, if he was sure of anything (Connected with it, he 
was sure that he was doing it himself, whhout the aid of any 
s[)irit or spirits. " Give me the name of my spiiit friend and 
guide," he added. 

" I cannot do that to-day," she replied, with the true com- 
mercial instinct of the professional medium; "come to-mor- 
row, and I will try to give you the name." 

Accordingly, the same party visited her the next day, 
when she made every effort to obtain the name, but with- 
out success. It &ltauld be stated heie that the lady was a 
slate-writing medium. Communication after communica- 
Ltion was written, but withoi3t signature, and .ill efTorts to 
lobtain the name were futile. Finally the gentleman said. 
In an aside apparently not intended for the e.irs of the 
mcdiiyn, "I think I know who it is. It must be eithci 
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A B [oiimiog a living friend in WasKingtoDJ.or my brother, 
C D [giviog hid own narouj," (or he had no brother, Itviuj 
or dead. Iintoediately a communicatioa was written out, 
signed by the supposed spirit brother, announrins the feet 
that he, and he alone, was the inspiring power in charge 
of the titenry work named, that he was the ''guardian 
spirit" of the gL-ntlcman, over whom be was " constantly 
watching," etc 

The emotions created by the aJTccting terms of the ootn- 
municatlun can be imagined when it is stated that all pres- 
ent, save the medium, knew that the name was that of th« 
sitltr, and that hi; never had a bfOlher. But these emo- 
tions quickly gave place to wonder and admiraticMt when it 
was discoveietl tluit the signature was an almost exact repro- 
duction of his own, with all its salient j>eculiaritic5 laitlifully 
reproduced. 

Comment upon this wonderful admixture of genuine 
telepathic power and conscious or unconsciotis fraud wiD 
not be indulged in, save to remaik that the first day's pro- 
ceedings exhibited man*eIlous telepathic power under the 
most perfect test con<lilions. As to the second day's per- 
fonnance, it need only be said that if the comraunicaiion 
had been from a genuine spirit, struggling in vain to remem- 
ber his own name, it shows tliat even spirits are controlled 
by the subtle [tower of suggestion ; for he had no hesitation 
in assuming the name of the sitter when that name was sug- 
gested, and he so completely identified himself with thai 
|)crson as to reproduce his signature with marvellons acco- 
racy. It may be said that a fraud was perpetrated upon 
the medium. To this the plea of guilty must be entered, 
together with a plea of extenuating circumstances, in that it 
was done in pursuit of scientific truth. Whether the inter- 
ests of trulh were subsen-cd, the reader must judge for him- 
self. To that end he must ask himself the question whether 
it is not more probable that this nvuiifcstatton was of the 
subjective entity of the medium rather than of an indepen- 
dent, disembodied spirit. Conceding the inherent power in 
mankind to convey and receive telepathic communicatioti^ 
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ft must be evident that telepathy' 15 a sufficient explanation 
of what occurred the 5rat day. It is true that the medium 
llioiiglu ihat the information thus obtained was conveyed to 
her by disembodii-'d spirits. But that docs not change the 
facts ; and when a phcnomcuun is explicable by reference 
to known natural laws, we have neither occasion nor logic;*! 
right to seek an explanation in the realm of the supernatu- 
ral. The second clay's performance is as easily explicable 
under the wcllknown laws of hypuuLisui. The medium was 
in a parlially hypnotic state, her subjective mind was active 
and in control of her physical powers, and was necessarily 
perfectly amenable to control by suggestion from any source. 
In obedience to the law of anto-suggegtioDj it believed itself to 
be a diseraliodied spirit. It acted in that capacity far enough 
to write cormniinicHtions of the standard, indeiinitc charac- 
ter common to such productions, but could give no name, 
for the simple reason that there was no name to give, and 
none had been suggested. But the instant a name was sug- 
gested it seized upon it, and, in pursuance of the suggestion 
that it representeti the sitter's brother, wrote just such a 
communication as the logic of the situation dictated, be- 
lieving, without a doubt, that it was actually the spirit of 
the deceased brother of the sitter. It may be asked why, 
if the medium was possessed of such wonderful telepathic 
power, did she not perceive the fact that she was being 
imposed upon, that the sitter was not sincere in his pro- 
fessions of a belief in spiritism, and that he had not 2 
brother in the spirit-land. Simply because she was con- 
trolled by the universal law of suggestion, and the oral sug- 
gestions had been made that he was a believer, and that he 
had a brother deceased. If she had disbelieved the state- 
ment, it would have constituted an exception to the opera* 
tion of a natural and universal law, — a suspennon, in fact, 
of the laws of nature. 

On the other hand, if wc are to discard the foregoing ex- 
planation and hold that it was actually a disembodied spirit 
controlling the medium, we must presuppose a spirit with- 
out a rtame, or without sufficient intelligence to remembci 
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his ouiie. Uiihcr stipposition, if it docs no violence la 
cointnoQ-seiue, is contrary to all the teachings vf spinust^ 
who have lei] us to believe that iJie lav of spirit-life is that 
of eternal progress; ttisL all tnjth istands reveaird to the 
iCrccplion of the disembodied soul. It wuuld c:iuse one 
lose conftdcnnc in his guardian angtrU if he were (breed 
to believe that a short residence in the spirit-lnnd couM 
reduce the immortal iniod tu such n sLile of imbecility. 

Ihis digression is indulged in for the piiiposc of iiluslra* 
ting the Cict that one of the means by which telepathic 
impressions are conve^etl from one to anuther is by visions. 
'ITie pcrcijiicnt sees a vision representing the incident 
sought to be communicated by the agent. He sees the 
image of the object or pcnon which the agent desires him 
to sec. Thus, when a person consults a medium be gene- 
rally expects and desires to learn something of his deceased 
friends, llie medium goes into the subjective condition 
for that purpose. The visitor's mind is full of anticiparioB 
and hope that he will t>e put into direct communi<;ation 
with the loved and lost. Presently the medium sees a 
vision of some person. He believes that he sees a spirit. 
He dcEtcribcs it, and it is found to correspond with one of 
the visitor's deceased friends. The visitor recognizes the 
description, and says so. He asks for the name, and it is 
given. Then the medium sees a vision representing some 
inc^ident known only to the visitor and the deceased. He 
describes the incident, not. perhaps, as a vision which he 
sees, but as a statement of fact imparled to him by the 
spirit. The visitor very likely knows that the medium 
knew nothing of htm or of the deceased before iliat 
hour. He is convinced that the medium has seen and 
conversed wlUi the spirit of his dead friend, and he is 
a convert to spiritism from that moment. Now, has the 
medium actually seen a spirit, or has he merely read 
the sitter's subjective mind? Is there any more reason 
lor snppQsing that he has seen a spirit of a dead man than 
there is for supposing that a mind- reader sees the spirit of 
e Jack of clubs when the image of that card is tetepathed 
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to hira? Obviously not 'Hic conditions are precisely the 
same ia bolh cases. ITic percipient sees the image of that 
which is in the mind of the agent. In the one case, it is 
a card; in tlie other it is an individual. If it is the spirit 
of the individual that is seen in the one case, it is the 
spirit of the card that is seen in the other. In the case o( 
the New York medium, did she see tlie spirit of the Patent 
Office, the spirits of the papers, the drawings, the desks, 
and the spirit of the examiner seated at llie spirit o( 
one of the desks, examining the spirits of the drawings 
and of tlie specifications? 

I repeat it, the percipient sees the image of that which is 
in the raind of the agent, and he never sees more than that." 
It often happens that the irn.ige of some one is seen, of whom 
the agent is not consciously thinking at the moment. This 
has been already explained, on the obvious ground that it is 
tlie subjective, or unconscious, mind of the agent tiiat is read. 
It sometimes happens that some fact ia related, some scene 
described, wliich the sitter cannot ri:;call to mind, ami he 
conscientiously tk'clarcs that he never knew the fact related, 
nor witnessed the incident depicted. Rm when ft Is re- 
membered that the subjective mind of man retains all that 
he has ever seen, heard, or read, and that he ret;nns com- 
paratively little in his objective recollection, il is extremely 
unsafe for hira to declare that any one fact has never been 
known to him. It is merely negative evidence at best, and 
amounts only to a declaration that he does not recall the 
fact. When we consider how little we retain, in our objec- 
tive recollection, of what wc hare seen, heard, or read, we 
may well wonder that it docs not oftener happen that so- 
calicd spirits tell us ofcircviniststnccs which wc do not re- 
member. On the whole, it may be safely assumed that no 
medium hag ever yet been able to impart any information 
that is not known either to the medium or to some living 
person with whom he is en rapport There is certainly 
notidng but the merest negative evidence, such ag has been 
described, that such a thing c>-er happened. On the other 
hand, there is the strongest possible eridence to the con- 
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uaiy, in the fact that there is room for a doabt on that 
question. It U self-evident that if bcu, known neither to 
the medium nor ihobc sunoimding him, — that is, &u:ts not 
known lo liini nor obtainable by means of tclcjuthy, — can 
be pcixcivcd or obtainctl by bini from imlcpcjidcnt sources, 
the evidence of that fact would l>c tbnjst upon us from ten 
tliousarKi diflferent sources CT*eiy hour. Thb is also nega- 
tive evidence, it is true, but it is all but condusive. Thus, 
the question of bpirit identity has given spiriLisis no end ol 
trouble. Their ableiit writer? have sought in vain for a solu- 
tion of the <)ue!>tion why it i)> tluL spthis constantly fail tu 
give conclusive evidence of their ideniiiy by means which 
could not be referred to the knowledge of the medium or 
to telepathy. 

On this subject Allan Kardec, one of the ablest writers 
on the subject, discourses as follows: — 

" The identit)' of contemporaneous spirits is much more easily 
proved, — those whose character and habits are known ; for It 
is precisely these habits, which lliey have not yet bad time to 
throw aside, by which ibcy can be recognized." * 

This m.iy be true ; but it is also troe that where the 
"character and habits" of a supposed Bpirit are known to 
the medium, or to those who are in telepathic rapport with 
him, simulation of that char.actcr and those habits is per- 
fectly easy to the expert medium. The more generally the 
character and habits are known, the less evidential value is 
to be attached to their reproduction. 

Otir author then proceeds : — 

" Without doubt tlie spirit can give the proofs If ashed, but 
he does not alwa)'s do so, unkss it is a^Tceablc to him, and 
gene-rally the asking wounds him; for this reason it should he 
avoided. In leaving his hciiiy the spirit has not laid aside his 
susceptibility; he is wounded by any question ten[Iin;Er lo put 
htm to ihff proof, // is suek queilians as ent wcufd nat dart to 
propost to him, Wfre he living, for fear of overstepping the 
bounds of propriety; why, then, should thsrc be less regard 
~"~ hLs deaili ? Should a man enter a drawing-room and do- 

' Book on Mediums, pp. jji-a 
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cUqc to give hia name, should we iasiat, at all hazards, that lie 
should pryvc his identity l>y exhibiting his tiilca, under th« pre- 
text ibat there ace im[joslor3 1 Would he not, asiurciUy. have 
the right lo reialnd his interrogator oi die roles of good breed- 
fng? This is what the spirii^ do, either by not replying or by 
withdrawing. Let ms make a comparison. Suppose tlie as- 
tronomer Arago during his life had presented himself la a 
bouse where no one knew him, ;i[id he had been thus addressed ; 
'You say you iirc Arago; but as we do not know you, please 
prove it by answering our questions- solve this asirononiical 
;probleni ; tell us your name, yoxir Christian name, tlioae of your 
' chndrcTi, what you did sucli and such a day, at such an hour, 
etc.* What would he have answered? Well, as a spirit he 
will do just what lie would have done during his lifetime \ and 
other spirits do the same." 



The above is considered the best reason that can be 
given for the fact tliat sinrits whose f harai^ter and habits in 
life are not generally knawn, nr not known to the medium 
or to thoae surrounding him, invariably lefose to give proo& 
of their idcniity. But is his comparison pertinent? I 
think Dot. It might be considered impertinent, nay, the 
very height of ill-breediug, if one should insist on proofs o( 
idcDlity when a stranger is casually introduced, or intro- 
duces himself, in a drawing-room. But let us make another 
comparison. Suppose a stronger — wc, too, will say Arago 
the a&lronomer — calls us up by telephone, and makes a 
statement of the most transcendent interest and importance 
to us, — a statement which, if true, will chang^e the whole 
course of our lives and our habita of Ihought. He stales 
that hi) special mission is to make this portentous an* 
notmcement to us, and tli-it his name is Arago, the astrono- 
mer. Wc know Arago the astronomer by rt!putation, but 
have never had the honor of his personal acquaintance. 
We know enough of him, however, to be certain that he 
would tell us the exact cnith as he understood it; and we 
would stake our dearest interests upon a statement of his 
regarding that about which he professed to have positive 
prreonal knowledge. Under such circumstances would it 
be likely to wound his feelings or shock his sense of pro* 
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pricty if wc should reply through the tdcphooe sometlung 
like this ; — 

" Sir, yonr mcsiiage is of portentous import to us, and 
we cannot hesitate to believe it if we can be assured that 
you are Arago the astrononier,-as you represent. Wc can 
bear yon, but we canuol sec you, and you are not vouched 
for by any one we know. Please give ussomc proof of your 
identity." 

Would Arago the astronomer, or any other sensible man, 
wrap himself in the mantlcof offended dignity and treat us 
with silent contempt, or remind us of " the rules of good- 
breeding"? Certainly not, especially if the object of his 
existence was to make the communication, not only for our 
individual benefit, but for the purpose of giviug to all man- 
kind that direct and positive assurance, that tangible evi- 
dence, for which all humanity has sought in vain since the 
dawn of creation. 

Our author then continues : — 

"While spirils refuse to answer puerile and impertinent 
queslioiLD vrlitch a person would hitvc hesitated to nsk during 
tJifir lives, they often spontaneously give irrefutable proofs of 
their ideiLttly by tlieir character, reveaJed in their language, by 
the use of words ill at were familiar to them, by citing certain 
facts, — particularities «I their life sometimes unknown to the 
assistants, and wlionc Iniih has been verified. Proofs of identity 
will spring up In many unforeseen ways, which do not present 
themselves at first sight, but in the course of conversations. It 
Is better, then, to wait for them, without calling for them, ob- 
serving with care all that may flow from the nature of the 
communications. (See the fact given. No. 70.) " 

Turning now to p.ige 82 of the volume, we find the state- 
ment above alluded to, and it reads as follows : — 

"On ft vessel of the Imperial French navy, stationed in the 
Chinese seas, the whole crew, from (he nailors up to the staff- 
major, were occiipicil in makitie; tables t;ilk. They hit upon the 
idea of involcinK the spirit of a litut-^nant of this same vessel, 
some Iwg years dc^d. lie came, :ind aitcr v.irious communica- 
tions, which astonished every one, he said, by rapping, what fol' 
lows : ' 1 pray you instantly to pay the capUin the sum of fhe 







mentioned the sumX which I owe him, and wliich I regret not 
having been able to repay before my death.' No one knew the 
fact; llie captain himself had forgotten tUe debt, — a very Hmall 
one; but on looking over hi& accounbi, he found there the lieu. 
tenant's debt, the sum indicated being perfccUy correct Wc 
3sk, ol whose thought could this lie tl>e reflection ? " 

Here, then, we find the supreme test applied, — the besc 
conditions possil>le, as prescribed by one of the ablest and 
must thoiightfit[ writt;rs uii the subject. It will be observed 
tliat he is not blind to the possibilities of telepathy, and 
counts it as a factor in the case. "Of whose thought could 
this be the roiicction?" he asks triumphantly. " No one 
Itncw the fact ; the captain himself had forgotten the debt." 
It must be admitted that if this test is condusive, their 
case has been proved a thousand times over, But in view 
of what is now known of the laws of telepathy, it is self- 
evident that it proves notiiiiig. 'I'elepathy, as we have 
again aod again repeated, is the communion of two or more 
subjective minds. It is not that of which we arc con* 
•sciously thinking that the subjective mind of the medium 
perceives. Doubtless the captain had forgotten, objec- 
tively, all about the loan. It was a very small amount, and 
the lieutenant had been dead two years. Bnl the .subjec- 
tive mind of the cjiptain, which r members all things, great 
and small, could not forget it, and it was telep-tthcd to the 
subjective mind of the medium. Besides, there was another 
very potent agency at work to bring this loan into promi- 
nence. We have alrt-ady seen, in former chapters, th.it the 
normal function of the subjective mind is to watch over and 
protect the life of the individual. It is the strongest in- 
stinct of all animate nature. The protection of the material 
interests of the individu.il is as much a part of the function 
of the subjective mind as the piotcction of his life. Indeed, 
the promotion of the one is bat a means to secure the 
other. It was, therefore, simple obedience to the first law 
of nature that prompted the subjective mindof the captain 
to thrust this loan upon the attention of those present and 
thus secure its payment. 
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It nuy be said, however, that there wns no evidence that 
the captain was present at the stance; ami it may be as- 
sumed by some thst telepathic communitfa with his mind 
was impossible in his absence from the circle. The former 
supposition 13 |)ossiMy correct, l«it the latter is not probable, 
in view of the vrell-knovm facts of telepathy. But assuming 
both to be true, — that the captain was absent from the 
immediate circle, and that the circumstance would prevent 
telepathic communion with his mind, — there still remain 
two or tluee other ways of accounting for the phenomenon. 
In the first place, it is extremely probable that the captain's 
accounts were kept by a subordinate, who was present, and 
who, subjectively at least, remembered tlie account. It is 
distinctly stated that all tliv subordinates were present, 
" from the sailors up to the staff-major." This would neces- 
sajily include the one whose duty it was to keep the books. 
His subjective mind would be just as available as that of 
the captain for the production of what, in those days, was 
considered a test case. Again, supposing that the entry of 
the account was made by the captain's hand, it is extremely 
probable that some one else had accn^ss to the books; and 
however superficially the knowledge was impressed upon 
his consciousness, it was forever fixed upon the tablets of 
his subjective memory, and was instintly available for use 
when a tC3t case was needed. To those who regard inde- 
pendent clain'oyance as an established principle, or facnlty, 
of the human mind, tlie explanation is easy ; for there 
would he no dilficuky in supposing the mind of the inde- 
pendent clain'oyant to be capable of taking cognizance of 
all that was to be fountl in the ship's records. 

It is extremely improbable, however, that any third party 
figured in the transaction, or that it is necessary to assume 
that any third jvirty knew of the loan. It is sufficient to 
know that the captain was aboard Che ship, and that eiveiy- 
one on the vessel was necessarily -en rapport with liim. 
Besides, if any one in the circle was in telepathic rapport 
with the captain, it would he nn all-sufiicienl explamitinn of 

phenomenon ; for it is well known that specific iufgr- 
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matioa^ not kuown to any oac io the cude, cao be obuiacd 
from some one having the knowledge who luppciu to be 
en rapport with arty peison in the cucle. 

Thus it will be seen that there are at least foar ways of] 
accounting for the pbenunienon, 00 well-established prin- 
cipled, without the necessity of lesortiog to the assumpiioo 
of supematiiral agencies. 

The subtle r6k which telepathy plays in so-called spint 
mauifcstatioiis must now be apparent. It is not only in 
the class of phenomena to which we have alluded that its 
power is manifest, but it reappears in all das>cs and phases 
of phenomena popularly attributed to spirits. The greater 
patt of the mystery which surrounds these manirestations, 
aurle from the purely physical phenomena, is directly trace- 
able to telepathy; and it explains that which, without hs 
aid, would be inexplicable on any other hypotJiesis than 
that the manifestations proceed from disembodied spiritsi. 

In concluding the discussion of this branch of the subject, 
I desire dtsUnclly to impress upon the mind of the reader 
an importaul proposition which secras to have been lost 
sight of by many who are otherwise inclined to give full 
credit to tcli^jiathy as a means of explaining many so-CAlled 
spirit phenomena. It ia this : — ■ 

// is not necessary thitt any memhf-r of a circle slwttU be 

in possession of objective knmifkii^e of a fact in order to be 

' ab!e to communicate it iekpaihicaily to the medium. 

The reason will be obvious, after a moment's reflection, 
to any one who admits the existence of the power of tel- 
epathy. If the power is jMsscased by A to communicate 
a lelepathic message to B, it follows that B can communi- 
cate the same message to C, and C can convey it to D, 
and so cm, ad infinitum. This proposition will not be 
gainsaid by any one who admits that A can convey a tel- 
epathic message to B. D may have no objective knowl- 
edge of A or of TJ, but is en rapport with C. Now, we 
will suppose that a disaster happens to A. He is missing; 
he is drowned ; but no one possesses any objective knowl- 
edge of the foci, and his friends institute a rain search, i>o 
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one having the remotest idea of what hoa happened to him. 
B, his mother, receives a telepathic message, conveyed by 
A at the uiomeni of his death to her subjective mind, in- 
fonning her of the snd accident. But not Ixiiiig sensitive 
to suhjective impressions, it is impossible for her subjec- 
tive mind to convey the message above the threshold of 
her consciousness. She is, ibcrcrorc, objectively ignorant 
of the fact, although her subjective mind is fully cogni- 
tant uf all its s.id details. Jn the mean time, C, a sympa- 
thetic neighbor, en raf*port with B, sabjcctivcly perceives 
that which is so strongly impressed upon the subjective mind 
of the mother. C is also uuable to elevate the knowledge 
above the threshold of her consciousness j but she is a be- 
liever in spiritism, and volunteers to visit a neighboring city 
and consult a medium. She does so ; and the moment she 
becomes en rapjK'ft v/'illt the medium, the telepathic mes- 
sage is delivercdj and the medium perccivca, objectively 
33 well as subjectively, the details of the disaster which 
befeJI A. He describes the whole transaction, ajid locates 
the exact spot where the body may be found. Subs»|ncnt 
investigation demonstrates the exact IcnowIeHgc possessed 
by the medium, for the whole environment is foimd to he 
exactly as described, and the body is foimd in the very 
spot indicated. 

Now, the sjiiritists say that this occurrence cannot be 
explained by reference to telepathy, for the reason that D 
was not fn rapport with .^, nor with B. Nor was C en 
rapporl with ?i, for the latter was dead before C could 
have become cognizant of the facts. The obvious answer 
to this is, as before indicated, that if the power exists in 
man to convey a telepathic message to Ms fellow-man, it 
presupposes the existence of the power in the percipient 
to repeat the message to a third person, and so on indefi- 
nitely, until some one receives it who has the power to 
elevate the infornsation above the threshohl of his con- 
sciousncss, and thus convey it to the objective intelligence 
of the world. Nor is the element of time necessarily 

adverse bctor In the case; for there is no reason to 
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suppose that such messages may not be transmitted from 
one to another for generations. Thus, the particulars of a 
tragedy might be revealed many years after the event, and 
in such a way as to render it difficult, if not impossible, to 
trace the line through which the intelligence was transmitted. 
For the spiritist the easy and ever-ready explanation of such 
a phenomenon is to ascribe it to the intervention of spirits 
of the dead. But to those who have kept pace with the de- 
velopments of modem scientific investigation, and who are 
able to draw the legitimate and necessary conclusions from 
the facts discovered,* the explanation is obvious, without the 
necessity of entering the domain of the supernatural. 
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TUE niENOMENA OF SPlKmSM (^onfiHUCtf), 

Psydwmetty. ^ " Ttic Souls of Thing*. "^ CrofcMor Uenlon'^ Experi* 
tncnts. — Wmidciful Visions o( Ihc Aiicknt Environment of Geo- 
logical SpcdmcDK. — A Piece of Moiur Uom Cicag's Umiec. — 
Supposed Scientific Tests. — ExpbnaliononTclcpitlhic Principles. 

— ICxpcrimcnia in Hypnuiiiim compared. — Clairvoyance and 
Telepathy. — Their lloun^lary Line« in TratuiL — Clairjudicnce. 

— Definitions of the Term. — SocralM and lib Dzinon. — Modem 
Instances.— Menial Imptcwion«, — rrcjnonilion*. .— Their On- 
rctiabilrly. — Kcni;t(kahlc lixamples of Cluirandience. — A l.air- 
ycr's Ejcpciiencc. — Subject to ilic Law of Suggestion. — Insuii^ 
sometimes rciiultB frotn [gnotaacc al the C^iisc. — Practical 
Suggestions. 

T>IEKE is another class of phenomena which has at- 
tracted a great dcnl of piiblir attention, and wliich 
deinamis n p.-t5sing notice in this connection. It is iliat 
class which has received .in exhaustive treatment in tlie 
work of the tatc Professor Denton, entitled "The Souls of 
Things." It has been denominated " psydiometry," which 
may be defined as the supposed power of the human mind 
to discern tlie history of inajiimate objects by clairvoyance. 
Many wonderful stories arc related of the exercise of this 
supptised fiicnlty, under the strictest test conditions, as test 
conditions were then understood. Professor Denton made 
a long series of experiments with )iis sister, his wife, and 
some others who were supposed to possess that ponrer in a 
remarkable degree. The powers of his wife and sister were 
indeed wonderful ; but, as we shall see, not in the line in 
which the experiments were directed. It must be pre- 
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mised that the professor was a very learned man, not only 
in his specialty, vhicli was geology, but in all branches of 
humiin fcnowletlge. His wire and sister were also highly 
cultivated women, and were specially interebled io those 
branches of learning in which the gifted professor excelled. 
Thus the conditions were cxtrcmcty favorable for the pro- 
duction of extraordinary results in wliatcvcr branch of 
occult science ihcy might jointly cng;ige. 

It was the hnbtt of the professor to select some geologi- 
cal speeimen, 01 a fragment of some historical stractore, 
and submit it lu his percipient for her version of its histor)'. 
She would readily enter a paitiiiUy subjective cuadilioii, 
place the relic on her head, and at once give a very plau- 
sible, and oftentinu's a most wonderftilly accurate, history 
of the scenes which had been enacted within its former 
envijonmenl. Thus, if ihc object happened to be a geo- 
logical specimen, she would launch out into a glowing 
^description of its SLrroundings when foiindj and going back 
into its history before the earth's crust was formed, trace it 
down through the different geological changes until she 
landed it in the professor's cabinet. Again, a piece of mor- 
tar from the dwelling of Cicero ^volIld be handed to her, and 
she would give a vivid description of the domestic life of 
those who had occupied the mansion, and describe historic 
events which "might have been seen*' from the ancient 
habitat of the piece of mortar. It is easy to sec bow all 
this might be accomplished, and all the known facts stated 
^ with accuracy, regarding the geological environment of the 
|iiccc of stone in her bands, when her own geological learn* 
'mg was taken into consideration. But the professor was 
not unmindful of so obvious an explanation of her power. 
To eliminate that clement was his first care. To that end 
he would wrap the specimen in a piece of paper, and care- 
fully conceal its character from her objective knowledge. 
The result was always the same. She would read the his- 
tory of the sjicnmcn with the same apparent accuracy 
as before. The professor, however, did not forget the 
possibiUty that telepathy was an element necessary to be 
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diminaied. 'Itie possibitity that She miglit read what wiis 
ID tu9 own miuU iiimi, therefore, be provided against. To 
iliai cnJ he wra|i[i«:d a large mimber of specimens in pack- 
ages IS nearly alike as po:>sibIc, ami mixed tjicm together 
M) that il was impossible for liim to know them apart. One 
Bpecimeil after mother woiiM ihcti be handed bcTj and 
each one would be described with the same accuracy as 
hcfore. This was considered the supreme test, and the 
doctrine llut " things," in common with men, have " souls," 
waa thought to be demonstrated. The Onenlalists woold 
say that he had demonstrated liut the history of all things 
is "recorded in the astral light," whatever that may be 
The spiritist would say Ihat the spirits of dead roen bad 
given her the information. 

Ttie true explanation is obvious to those who are ac- 
quainted with the facts of telepathy. The professor was an 
eminent geologist and a classical scholar. In bis subjective 
mind was the history of every geological specimen in bis 
possession, i)ictured clearly and vivitlly, according to the 
theories of the best geologists of his generation. His ini- 
sgination carried turn Ixick to tlie time when chaos reigned 
supreme. He followed the fragment of rock down through 
alt the changes which took place in the earth's stntdure, 
until it became a part of the solid miss of rock from which 
it was taken. In the ever- changing environment of that 
fragment, since the time when it was a part of a vast mass 
of molten matter, there wns material for pictures of the sub- 
limcst scenes incident to the formaUon of a world. Those 
pictures, to the imagination of every gtrologist worthy of the 
title, arc ever present and intensely vivid. A fragment of 
rock to him ts an open IwoTc, in which arc recorded the 
bistory of the sublimcst works of Omnipotence, and his 
imagination supplies tlic panoramic illustrations. In ex- 
periments such M have been described, these pictiwes 
are necessarily presented to the subjective mind of the 
percipient in a form so clear and vivid that she would 
be insensate indeed if she failed to describe them in 
appropriate terms. And when we consider the fact that 
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the percipients employed in these experiments were ex- 
ceptionally cultivated women, especially interested in the 
atibjccta of ibc proffssor's research, it will be stien that 
siicccssiful telepathic experiments were to tliein exception- 
ally easy. 

The succcssfiil reading of the history of the spccimciu 
submitted to the percipients is therefore easily accounted 
for where the professor had conscious knowledge of the 
contents of the packages. It rcmnins only to explain the 
reason of yuccess when he sought to eliminate that element 
by submitting a large number of siraiUr packages, not con- 
Bciously knowing one from the other. I'his also Is easy to 
understand when the extraordinary acumen of the subjective 
mind is considered. It is a common hypnotic experiment 
to draw a blank card from a package, hand it to a subject,, 
and suggest that it contains a picture of some person. The 
card is then marked on the back and shuffled with fifty or 
more others. A good subject will, in nine cases out of ten, 
indicate the marked card as the one containing the sug- 
gested picture, and that without the possibility of seeing the 
mark on the other side. It is obviously a much easier feat 
to remember the differences in packn^es than in blank 
cards. Of the former, no two could possibly he alike. 01 
the latter, no two would ordinarily be snffipiemly unlike to 
enable one to determine the difference by the unaided 
senses. But to the subjective mind the feat of remember- 
ing each package and its contents would be very easy, 
compared with thousands of recorded instances to be found 
in the literature of psychic phenomena. 

It will be observed that we have refrained from invoking 
the aid of clairvoy.incc to sccount for the phenomena ol 
psychomctry. It would be a much simpler solution of the 
problem to assume that the power of independent clair- 
voyance exists, and that the percipients simply saw the con- 
tents of the packages. But inasmuch as the knoivn facts 
of telepathy afford a perfect solution, we are not logically 
justified in entering a domain which i<i in the lightest 
degree overshadowed by donht. By this remark it is not 

16 
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mcaat lo imfAy that there it aoy doubt of the existence uf a. 
puwer w)iich is gencniJIy kaowo as dain-uyance, but that 
its limitatioiis ate as yet undrcidcd. That is to say, ilic 
boundary lioe between clain'oyance and tcltr^athy is not at 
present cleaiiy drawn. The field uf clairvoyance U con- 
stantly narrowing its boundaries. I'hus, a few years a^ 
every perception of a {act not cognisable by the senses 
was attributed either to clair\'o)'ance or to spirits. Sceptics 
on the latter »ub)cci were wont to c^ipUin certain phenomena 
by attributing them to the former. The phenomena which 
could not thus be explained were relegated to the domain 
of fraud and legerdemain. When the phenomena of tcle- 
[wthy became better understood, the field of clairvoyance 
was greatly narrowed, as it was (bund lliat most of the phe- 
nomena before explained by clairvoyance were really due to 
ivlcpatliic communion. But the powers and limitations of 
telepathy arc not yel clearly marked ; and it is found that 
every step in advance in the knowledge of its principles by 
just so miKh narrows the field of clairvoyance. No better 
Uluiiiration of this iact could be given tlian the phenomena 
of psychometry, which we have just been considering. The 
power to read the history of a geological specimen with a 
plausible show of accuracy was firet attributt^ to clairvoy- 
ance. As telepathic powers be^n to be understood, it was 
thought that ])osiibly the percipient simply rclntcd what 
was read in the mind of the agent. Many experiments 
were maile throughout the country which demonstrated 
that fact, and the recognized field of clairvoyance was 
thereby curtailed. But Professor Denton determined to 
eliminate the element of telepathy by so disposing of his 
relics as to divest himself of all knowledge of the particu- 
lar one under examination. When the percipient exhibited 
the same powers of discernment imdtT those circumstances 
it was thoiiKht that the element of telepathy was elim- 
inaied, and that the power of clairvoyance was demon- 
strated. But as the knowledge of tclep.ithy is increased, 
and when it ia understood th.it telepathy is the communion 
of subjective mindsj and that the subjective mind is endowed 
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with transcendent powers in certain directions, while it 
ia hedged about with limitations in otheis, it is seen that 
th« professor did not succeed, na he had supposed, in 
eliminating the element of telepathy. Thus the field of 
clairvoyance is again curtailed, and that of telepathy corre- 
spondingly enlarged. It may be assumed^ therefore, tliai 
the boundary lines between the two supposed powers are 
still unmarked. In the mean time it is unsafe to assume 
any one point as the boundary, or even to assume that there 
is, in feet, any line at all. Judgment must be suspended 
until telepathy is better understood. All that can be safely 
said is that there are facts which cannot as yet be explained 
on any other hypothesis than that of independent clairvoy- 
ance. When we come across such a fact wc may pro- 
visionally assume the power to exist, and await the slow 
progress of experimciital knowledge to enable us to classify 
the fact in accordance with its legitimate relations. It is 
logically safe to do this as long as we thus avoid the neces- 
sity of wholesale denials of demonstmted facts on the one 
hand, and on the other refrain from entering the domain of 
the supernatural in search of a hypothesis. 

It is thought tliat enough has now been said to explain 
the part which telepathy plays in the phenomena which have 
been considered, and also to en.ible the intelligent reader 
to apply the principles to all other classes of phenomena in 
which telepathy constitutes a possible factor. It is con- 
stantly reappearing in every phase of psychic phenomena, 
and constitutes a factor in every manifestation of inlelllgcnt 
power involving the perception of that which is beyond 
the reach of the senses. 

CU1IUUDIE3ICK. 



The next subject in order is that of clairaudiencc, or 
** clear hearing." It is a faculty of the human mind much 
more rarely developed than that of clairvoyance, — that is, 
if we assume the latter to be identical with telepathy, which 
we nuty do for the purposes of this discussion. 
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The Ccotuiy Dictioaary defines dairaudience as " tt»e 
supposed power of hearing in a mesmeric trance sounds 
which ate noi audible to the ear in the natural waking 
condition." 

Tliis, as far as it goes, is a correct definition of that faculty ; 
but it defines a very small part of its field of operations, 
and that part which is of the least importance. It may be 
defined, broidly, to be " the power of hearing the spoken 
wurds of a human soul." In other words, it is that fiu:> 
ulty of man's intelligence which enables Jiis objective mind 
to receive communicitions from his own subjective mind 
or from that of another by means of spoken words. It 
is one means of bringing the opcruiious of the subjective 
mind above the threshold of consciousness. The power 
is by no means confined to persons in a mesmeric trance, 
although it seemii probable that one must be in a parrially 
subjective sute to enable him to hear cliiiaudiently. The 
degree of subjectivity may be very sHght, so that the per- 
cipient may seem to himself and others to be in a perfecdy 
normal condition. The sounds — if that may be called 
sound which does not cause atmospheric vibrations — are 
perfecdy distinct to the consciousness of the percipient, but 
arc not pcrecptiblc to others who may be nta.t him and in 
the normal condition. 

Like all other means for bringing the operations of the 
subjective mind abo^-e the threshokl of consciousness, the 
sounds have from time immemorial been attributed to 
supernatural .igencies. Socrates furnished the most notable 
example in ancient or modem times of a man whose sub- 
jective mind was able at any time to communicate mes- 
sages to his objective mind by means of :^iokcn words. It 
is well known that he supposed himself to be constantly at- 
tended by a daemon, or guardi.in spiiii, who watched over 
him and warned him of any danger that was imminent. 
(See Chapter X. for a fuller discussion of Socrates and his 
daemon.) The biblical student will rcciill to mind many 
instances where voices were henrd, conveying intelligence 
of the most portentous character, and a critical cxaminatiOD 
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of some of the instances will not fail to reveal their true 
natare. 

Many spiritual meiJmtns of the present day have the fac- 
uhy largely developed. Some of them are enabled to ob- 
tain the names of their sitters by hearing them spoken 
clairaudiently, and the names of supposed spirits are ol}- 
t;iincd in the same way. It is popularly supposed that the 
ordinary method of telepathic commnnion, when the nics- 
sage is not brought above the threshold of consciousness, 
is by mental impressions. It is, of course, impossible for 
us to know the prowsses employed in the ordinar}- com- 
munion of subjective minds. It seems probable, however, 
that it is by means of such language as is employed by the 
communicants in objective life. All that is or can be known 
is, that when the ideas arc communicated to the conscious 
mind, it is necessarily by such means as can be under- 
stood, — that is, by means which appeal to the senses. It 
h tnie that the subjective mind is often able strongly to 
impress the objective mind, especially when danger to the 
person k imminent, or when some near relative or dear 
friend is in danger. Such impressions are known a» pre- 
monitions. Sometimes they are so strong as to be of real 
service in averting danger. But they are not always reli- 
able, for the reason that we are seldom able to distinguish a 
real premonition from that feeling arising from fear and 
anxiety regarding the welfare of those who are absent and 
vrry dear to us. Tims, a mother wnll often feel that she 
has a premonition of danger to an abseul ctuld, but will 
afterwards Icam that her fears were groundless. Perhaps 
at another time a real premonition will be disregarded. It 
seems probable that when the laws of subjective mental 
action are better understood, there may be some method 
formulated by which a genuine premonition may be recog- 
nized. It is certain that in all cases where danger to the 
person is imminent, the subjective mind makes a supreme 
effort to give warning and avert the danger. That being its 
normal function, its highest activity is exercised in the 
efTort to prcsen-e the life of the individual. It is some* 
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times succnsfbl, and aoawtimcs oat ; but Uiat the eflbrt is 
always nude dun not admit of dcmbt Sometimes it sue* 
cccds by mftuw most extiaonlinary, — rlairaudtcnce nc 
infreqtienily being the meaQ& of receiving the wanitn^ 
Thus, a Luiy oDcc ojnfcssed to the wiitcr that she at ooe 
time, in a fit of despondency arising from ill health, at- 
tcTD])tcd to commit suicide. She had raised 3 ptsiol to her 
head and was about lu fiie, when she heard an explosive 
K)und, apparently in the same room, lesenibling a pi&iol- 
shot. 7^13 caused lier to pause for an instant, when she 
heard the words, apparently spoken in her eat, " Not nowj 
yuu have two years yet ! " Surprise caused her to lo» 
the pistol, and redecuon caused her to desist, and finally tu 
abandon the idea of sitici<lc. As the two years have notj 
yet expire<l, it is too early to know whether it is a case 
prevision as well ns of tbiraudience. 

One of the most remarkable coses of ctainiudient wamii 
against danger that lias ever come under the ob9cr%-atioD of 
U»e writer occurred near Washington a short lime ago. A 
well-known colored preacher was aboard a train on its way 
to the city. He was dozing in his seat a few miles out, 
when he was suddenly awakened by a cry of " \Vreck ! 
wreck ! " apparently sounding in his eare. He thought for 
a moment that he had been dreaming ; hut after he wai 
fully awake he again heard the same words repeated three' 
times. As he happened to be the only occupant of the car, 
he knew that no one was playing a trick upon him, and he 
instantly became panic-stricken, and rushed to the rear end 
of the car -ind jumped off, although the train was going at 
the rate of thirty miles an liour. He was somewhat eut and 
bruised, but managed to walk to the next station, where he 
related his adventure to my informant, l.ittle importance 
was attaclicd to the circumstance at Uial lime, as liis train 
passed to the city in safety. But the very next train that 
passed over the ro-id in the same direction was wrecked by 
the falling of a large cock upon it as it passed. The rock 
overhung the track, and h-vl evidently become loofiened by 
the librations caused by passing trains. Subsequent inves* 
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LigatioQ by my informaiu revealed the fact tlut the old 
pieacher had leaped from the train but a short distance 
beyond the scene of the WTeck. 

Now, it may l>c asked, how do we connect tKe clairau- 
dient warning of the old man with the wreck which did not 
occur to his train? It must be admitted that the circum- 
stances do not constitute an ideally perfect case of a life 
sa.ved by a clairaudient reception of warniuy; but it must 
also be held that the case is of all the greater evidential 
value for that very reason. It is easy to perceive how the 
old man's subjective mind perceived the danger, when it 
is once admitted that it possesses the power to see Ihiit 
which is not within the range of objective vision. Ever 
alert for the safety of the individual, it perceived the dan- 
ger, no matter how. It saw the condition of the overhang- 
ing rock, and believed that that triiin would looseu its hold. 
In the mean time the old man was in that passive, somnolent 
<:unditi(in most favorable for the reception of subjective 
impressions or commuoications. lie hapj^-ned also to be 
clatraadient, and therefore in the best possible condition 
for the conveyance of subjective messages above the thresh- 
old of consciousness. And the message was delivered in 
the most effective way possible, — in the same way in which 
Socntcs was again and .again warned of impending danger. 
That the catastrophe did not happen to his train proves 
only that the intelligence which gave the warning was 
finite, that its knowledge was circumscribed by tlie limita- 
tions of human judgment, and that it did not proceed from 
Omniscience. 

It may be here remarked that this incident seems difficult 
to explain on any other h)*pothcsis lh.an that of independent 
^cIairvoy.ince, To explain it on the iirinrijile of telepathy 
would involve the necessity of presupposing that some per- 
son or persons knew of the dangerous situation of the rock, 
and that they were in telepathic rapport with the percipient, 
Hither supposition seems improb.ible, although not impos- 
sible. Be this us it may be, tlie fact rcm.^ins that the sub- 
jective mind of man has some means of reaching out beyond 
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Uie rauge of our faculties of objective perception, aod of 
:>wiiig when and where <lauger threatens the indivtdnal. 
bat it is constantly on the alert fot that purpose, is also 
sertaJQ. 

But its cfibrts are not directed exclusively to the protec- 
tion of the body from hann. It is also on tlic olcrt for the 
toicctioQ of the malt-rial interests of the Individual, and for 
the advanccmcut of whatever aims and ohiects he has in 
life. These olijects are, of course, subsidiary to the main 
one, being means to the end in view, — namely, the preser- 
vation of human life. One of the most eminent lawyers 
in the United Stales informs me confidentially that he is 
often guided, in critical emergencies, by a voice which 
gives him in a tingle, concise sentence the key to the isittin- 
tioD. All the years of his adult life this voice has warned 
him of impending danger, and guided him to the attain- 
ment of the objecu of his anihition. He did not, in early 
life, enteitain any well-defined theory on (he subject of the 
origin of the %'oice, but has always been guided by its 
monitions, and never to his disadvantage. Of late years, 
however, he lias become convinced of its true source, and 
now regards his faculty as of the most transcendent interest 
and scientific importance, to say nothing of its value as a 
personal mentor. 

It seems probable that the faculty might be caUivated to 
an unlimited extent, provided its true source could be re- 
cognized early in Hfc and its monitions heeded. It is also 
probable that most people have occasionally heard clairaudi- 
enlly, though but few have paid .tUention to tiie phenome- 
non ; and those who have done so have cither attrihiitcd it to 
imtigination, or regarded it as a subjective hallucination. In 
either case the auto-Buggestion would necessarily prwent 
the development of the faculty. It sometimes happens, 
however, that spirit mediums develop the faculty to a re- 
marlcable extent As they attribute the phenomena to 
extraneous sources, the suggestion necessarily results in 
corresponding phenomena. It is needless to remark that 
the same law of suggestion which prevails in the producdon 
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nf other phenomena governs the character of clairaudient 
manifcst^itlons. Thus, if the migge^tioii is eatcrtaiued that 
the voice proceeds from a disembodied spirit, or from the 
guardian angel of the percipient, the character suggestecj 
will be assumed by thtr subjective entity, and future com- 
munications will be conducted on tlut basis, it may thus 
be made to assume the tiharactcr of an angfl or u( a devil, 
just as the siiggeiition happens to he made. The suggestion, 
in the present stale of knowioijge on the subject of psychic 
phenomena, must deiienri altogether upon accident, or the 
education and habits of thought of the individual. 

Doubtless, many persons have been made insane by con- 
stantly hearing what they supposed to be spirit voices. Not 
knowing the true origin of the phenomenon, thcjr endow 
it with whatever character happens lo suggest itself, and 
it readily assumes to be whatever is suggested ; or it may 
assume a dozen difTerent characters, if the person hap- 
pens to imagine their existence. The effect can readily 
be conceived when one is persuaded thai he is beset by 
supernatural beings. Insane people are often seen to be 
engaged in conversation wit]i some imaginary person, and 
when we say of sach a soliloquist, " He is talking tu him- 
self," we are wiser than wc think; for that is the fact. 
But the imlivitiual thought he was in conversation with 
supernatural beings. We are accustomed lo regard such 
conversations as symptoms of insanity, whereas they arc 
oftentimes the cause of insanity. The patient for some 
reason develops the faculty of clairaudience. He imagines 
that the voice proceeds from some extraneous source. His 
superstition causes him to .iscribc it to spirits. Me con- 
stantly develops the faculty by practice, until he becomes 
a monomaniac on the subject. His subjective mind, domi- 
uated by an all-potent, but Gilse, suggestion, gradually ob- 
tains control of the objective faculties, and Reason abdicates 
her throne. Ilie man is insane, just as all men are insane 
who allow their subjective minds to obtain the ascendency. 
This is, of course, an extreme case ; but it is less rare than 
many suppose. Our asylums are full of men and women 
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who, to one way or another, arc domiualed by ibeir sabjec- 
live minds, actiug in obedience to Ctisc suggesliotu wbicb 
have been dwelt upon so long that rciisoD is powerless to 
combat them. 

The lesson is ob\'ious. We should leam 6tst of all that 
the subjective entity within each of us, urhUst it U endowed 
witli tmnseendeni p<}we[8, is also circumscribed by limiti- 
tions which unlit it for control of the dual man. Having 
Iciracd this, it ahould be our care to kee[) reason in the 
ascendency, and to control the subjective mind by sugges- 
tions which, while keeping it in subordination, will direct its 
powers in the channel of its legitimate futidions, — namely, 
the prc5er\'atioti and per{)Ctu,ition of the human species. 

Oairaudieut powere, like every other power which enables 
man to raise the operations of the subjective mind above 
the threshold of consciousness, may lo one who knows the 
laws which gorem it, who appreciates its powers, and who 
is aware of its limitations, become a source of decided ad- 
Tantage. But to one who does not understand those laws, 
powers, and limitations, those fatnllics may prove to be like 
the wand in the hand of the slave of the magician in the 
Kastem tale. He saw his master wave his wand, and heard 
him give orders to the spirits who arose at his command. 
The slave stole the wand, waved it in the air, and summoned 
the ^irits. They came at his siiminoiis, but tore him in 
pieces instead of obeying his commands. He had not ob- 
served that his master osed his left hand for the purpose of 
conjuration. 

'Hiis tale was told for the purpose of illustrating the very 
point which we have sought to make. The fate of the 
magician's .sl.-n-e was no worse than llint which may befall 
any man who Irregularly summons his own spirit, without 
understanding the laws which enable him to control it and 
make it nsefiil instead of destructive. He is conjuring 
with the most potential force of nature below that o< 
Omnipotence. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



THE PHENOMENA QF SPlRlTIsM (cantittUfd). 

*nt Plancliellc. — Modificationi. — Easily operated. — Automatic 
Writing. — Governed by ilie Universal Law. — The Plancheite with- 
out Spirits. — The Planchette and Telepathy. — Trance- — Ancient 
and Modem Supeistiiioiis rclalinu lo Ttante. — Rcliginus ijys. 
teim founded on Tratn!e. — Visions. — Swedenborg. — Oriental 
Philosopliy. — lis Slow Giowth aiwl Slupentlous PropDJlions, — 
Spiritistic Philosophy-— Ita Iw<}lution. ^ All founded on Tradoe 
Visions in Ignorance of the I-iw of S«g(;cstion. — Cahagnct's Me*. 
jncric Sccji. — Their Revelations. — Objective and Subjective 
Visions. — Orlhodoay and Heterodojty. — Visions of the Holy 
Virgin. — The Physical and Monlal Allitiide of Prayer — The 
Prayct of Faith. — Obsession. — Posse^^ion. — Casting ont Dev- 
ils. — Devils out of Fashion- — The Influence of Suggestion. — 
Tlic Elewem *>i Telepathy. — Dual Pennnalily. — Los* of Iden- 
tity. — Characteristics- — The Case of Ansel Bonrnc. — Possible 
Explanation. — A Proof of the Dual HypoUicsts. — Multiple 
Person Eility. 

ANOTHER method of bringing the operations of the sub- 
jective mind ahove the tJireshoId of consciousness is 
by means of an instrument called the planchette. It con- 
sists of a thin board about six inches square, resting upon 
two castors, the thirtl leg consisting of .^ pencil, which 
passes through a hole in the board, its point resting upon 
the paper upon which the instrument is designed to write. 
The mode of operation consists in resting tlie h.ind lightly 
upon the board and allowing it to move over the i>ap€r 
without consciously aiding its progress. lo the hands of a 
medium it will soon begin to write, apparenlly propelled by 
aa ooseeD power. A modification of this apparatus is now 
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on iKe market, which consists of a similar piece of thin 
board, approximately triangular in ihapc, wth a plain 
vooden leg at each apex. Its feet, like the feet of the 
gods, are "»bod with wool." Accompanying it is a board, 
say two feet winare, on which the letters of the al]>habct and 
the arable numerals are painted. lis mode of operation b 
limilai to that of the planchcttc, except that, instead of a 
pencil being used, one of the legs ser^'cs as a pointer, and 
the words are spelled out, letter by Iciter, as indicated by 
the pointer, which moves over the board in the same mys- 
terious way as the |>IancheUe. Its advantage over the 
planchcttc consists in tlit: fact tliat a greater number of 
persons can operate it satisfactorily. Otherwise, the plan- 
chette is preferable, inasmuch as it writes continuously, in- 
stead of spelling the »t)rds letter by letter. In almost 
every family some one will be fouud who can, with a little 
practice, obtain comnmuications by this means from his 
own siibjccdve mind. This is the amplest way by which 
so-called spirit communications can be obtained. 

Automatic writing is a cognate mclhyd, and consists in 
holding a pencil in the hand and letting it write. The stib- 
jcctive mind assumes control of the muscles and nen-es of 
the arm and hand, and propels the pencil, lUe objective 
mind meantime being perfectly quiescent, and often totally 
oblivious of what is being written. A smaller number of 
persons can acquire this faculty than cither of the others. 

\\^e assume, of course, that it is the subjective mind of. 
the medium that directs the jiencil. The same laws gov- 
ern the manifestations, and the intelligence is hedged 
about by the same limitations. Suggestion plays the same 
subtle rdk^ and the knowledge of the subjects of the com- 
munications are limited by that of the medium and those 
mth whom he is in telepathic rapporL Tlie entity that 
guides the pencil almost invariably assumes lo be a spirit, 
and its communications necessarily conform to the charac- 
ter assumed. The reason of this is f)b\nous when we con- 
sider the fact that automatic writing has alwnj'S been 
associated with the idea of spirit communion. The uoi- 
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versality of thi$ idea constitutes an oU-potent &itggestioo 
which omnot easily be overcome. Even Uioogh the 
raedium may profess to be a sceptic on the subjecc of 
spirit inlercouise, nevertheless lie is rJomiiuncd by that 
suggesiion, in the absence of any definite counter- sugges- 
tion. Ohvioikily, a counter- suggestion which could over- 
come the hypoth»i:j of spihl intercounie niusl be in the 
form of a theory which appeals more strongly to the rea$oa 
of the medium than the suggestion of spuU intercouise. 
In the preheat stale of popuLtr opinion on the sut^ecl of 
spiritism it would be di0icult to find a medium whose sob- 
jcctive mind would not be dominated by the popular hypo- 
thesis. Nevertheluis, instances have been known where 
the popular idea did not prevail. One case thnt is now 
recalled is reported in the " Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research," April, 1891 (p:»gc 23). The medium, 
ur, more properly speiikiiig, llie aulomalist, ivas a young bdy, 
'aged fifteen. "She had not previously heard of planchetle," 
says the author, "and spiritualism was to her a mere name." 
This was a very desirable condition of mind for the jMir- 
pose, and as rare as desirable. " She never knew what she 
had written till it was looked at," continues the author^ 
" and there was often some slight difficulty in deciphering 
It. Thus, the first quesiion, 'Who are you that write?' 
produced what at first I look to be mere scrawling, and C 
(the autoraatist) shortly after left the room. After she had 
(lone so, I took another look at this s<:mwl, and then at once 
perceived that it was Icfjible, and tlwt the name written in 
answer to the question was ' Henry Morion.' I at once 
followed C upstnirs, .ind asked her if she had ever 
heard the name ; and she replied that it was that of a 
character in a rfiristmas play she had acted in, more 'than 
a year previously." 

This is a most remarkable case in more ways than one. 
It shows, first, that when the .lutomati&t knows nothing 
of spiritism, and there 13 consequently no suggestion of 
the spirits having any part in the performance, the sub- 
jective mind will not assume th&l it is a spirit that] 
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writes J secondly, that the bare fiict that the questtoo, 
" Who arc you that write P *' is asked, amounts to a sugges- 
tion that some third person is Trriting, and that the auto- 
maiiiit is dominated by the infermce drawn, just the same 
as if the suggestion had been a [losilive statement. The 
most remarkable part of it, however, is the pera'stcncy with 
vhich her subjective mind clung to tlie suggestion that she 
was " Henry Morton." She had assumed that character 
niore than a year before, in a Christmas play, and her sub- 
jective mind still identified itself with the imaginary person- 
age, and believed the truth of the suggestion as firmly as it 
would have believed the suggestion that it n'as a disem» 
bodied spirit, had that suggestion been made. The autlior 
shows an intelligent appreciation of this fiict when he adds : 
" Had the name been, as it easily might have been, t2iat of 
some deceased friend, il is obvious what inference would 
have been drawn." It is also obvious that it would hav« 
been that of some deceased person, liad the young lady 
been acquainted with the planchctte and the spiritistic 
hypothesis. 

Another instance of automatic writing where the spirit- 
istic hypothesis was ignored, is reported in llic " Pro- 
ceedings of ihe Society for IVchic^il Research," vol. iii. 
pages S-23. Space can be given to a brief extract only. 
ITic cxpcrimtnLs were tried by the Rev. V. H. Ncnrnham 
and his wife, the latter acting as the aulomaliat. The pri- 
marj- object of these experiments was to test Ihe power 
of thought-transference. This was very successfully done, 
as the answers, though not always correct, referred to the 
questions. It appears, incidentally, that they entertained 
a different hypothesis from the usuni one, as will appear 
from the answers which we quote. The questions were 
written down by Mr. Ncwiibnm, and no hmt was given to 
the operator as to tlieir character or subject. The following 
arc fair samples ; — 

" Q. Is it the operator's brain, or some external force, that 
moves the pl.-inchctte? Answer 'brain,' or 'force.' 
A. WilL 
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Q. Is it the will of n living person, or of an immaterial spirit 
distinct from that person ? Answer • pcrsun ' or • spiriL' 

A, Wife. 

Q. Give first the wile's Christian name; then my favorite 
name for her. 

A. ■ (This was accurately done.) 

(J What !s ytnir own name ? 

A, Only you. 

Q. We arc not quite sure of the meaning of the answer. 
Explain. 

A. Wife." 

At a subsequent sitting the following qucGtioos and an- 
sweiB were given : — 

*' Qf Who are you that write ? 

A. Wife. 

Q. But does no one tell wife what to write? If so^ who? 

A. Spirit. 

Q. Whose spirit ? 

A. Wife's brain. 

Q." Uul how docs wife's brain know (certain) secrets ? 

A. Wife's spirit unconsciously guides." 

At a subsequent stance the following dialogue occurred : 

"g. Uy what means are (unknown) secrets conveyed to 
wife's brain? 

A. What ynu call mesmeric influence. 

Q. What do you mean by ' what you call*? What do you 
caU it? 

A. Elcctro-biolopy. 

Q. By whom, or by what \s. the electro-biologic force set in 
inotion? 

A. I told you you could not know more than you did. 

2- Can wife answer a question the reply to which I do not 
know? 

A. Why do you tr>- to niifike me say what I won't? 

Q. Simply because I desire knowledge. Why will you not 
tell? 

A. Wife could tell if some one else, with a very strong will, 
in the room knew." 

These two cases clearly demonstrate the proposition that 
where an operator can be found who is not domitBtea 
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by the suggestion embraced iq the spiiitistic byputhesis, 
be will not asbunic to be a spirit. If he does entertain the 
spirit hypothesis, he wiU assume thai he is a S|>int, and 
aasver arcordingly. The menul and physical phenomena 
ace the same in Uie one case a* in the other. The logical 
coocluaion is this : the fact that the inlelUgence which 
operates the ]>encil in the one case claims that it is a dis- 
embodied spirit does not constitute valid evidence that it 
is a spirit. Vt'c must look, therefore, to other sources for 
evidence of spirit origin of the phenomena. Obviously the 
only test 1^ which that question can be settled is by the 
character of the communications. When that lest is ap- 
plied, it is found that all that is mysterious about ihcm can 
be explained on the hypothesis of tcltpathy or clairvoyance. 
tn the mean time, the ttct that the power that writes is 
alw3>'s amenable to control by suggestion, constitutes the 
strongest presumptive evidence that it is the subjccth'e 
mind of the operator. This is the explanation which is 
afforded by a knowledge of some of the laws governing 
the action of the subjective mind. The anat prtfifandi 
rests with those who claim a supernatural ori^n for the 
phenomenon. 

TRANCE. 

Under the general head of trance may be grouped all 
that class of cases in which the objcrtirc faculties are, 
for the time being, held in practically complete abeyance, 
and the subjective mind becomes correspondingly active. 
Various names have been applied to this condition, such 
as somnambulism, hypnosis, mesmeric trance, ecstasy, cata- 
lepsy, obsession, etc., many of the names implying a theory 
of causation rather than ([istinctive features of condition. 
The condition varies in accordance with the idiosyncr-isies 
of the individual as much as from the catises which induce 
it. The leading characteristics are, however, the &ime in 
all cases. These are, first, the partial or complete abeyance 
of the objective miml ; second, the activity of the subjcc- 
Uve mind ; and, third, the perfect amenability of the latter 
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to control by the power of suggestion. Many remarkable 
mcDtal phenomena are developed in these states, but ihis 
discuss:on will be confined to tiic supposed power of per- 
sons in the condition of trance to hold intercourse willi the 
spiritual world. 

This power has been held to exist from time iramemorial ; 
the ancient and modem mystical literature is filled with the 
roost interesting, not to sny startling, accounts of interviews 
held by these persons with the inhabitants of the spirit-land. 
Vast systems of religion have been founded upon the sup- 
posed revelations of persons in a trance, and untold mil- 
lions of the human race base their hopes of a bfc in a future 
world upon the dreams of ccstatics, 'fhe whole vast fabric 
of Oriental philosophy and religion is based upon the reve- 
tbtions of persons in a trance. The Swedenborgian philos- 
ophy in the Western world is founded upon the dreirns of 
a person who, in a condition of a trance, believed himself 
to be able to hold familiar conveise with the inhabitants of 
heaven and of hctl. Some of these systems of spiritual 
philosophy are of such x'ast and complicated structure that 
the raind is wrapped in wonder and admiration of their 
magnitude and perfection. The Oriental philosophy, in 
particular, is so symmetrical, so pervaded by grand and 
noble conceptions, so permeated with lofty precepts of 
morality, humanity, and religion, that we are wont to lose 
sight of the fact that the whole structure is built up by a 
process of deductive reasoning from premises that have 
no better foundation than the dreams of ecstatics. But 
we are told that it has stood the test of thousands of years 
of thought and investigation, and that no fact in physical 
science can be adduced to disprove its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Doubtless this is true. The adepts have steered 
clear of propositions in physical science which could be 
disproved by the teaming of the schoolboy. In this they 
have avoidetl tliose errors of the Bible of the Christians, 
which, though unimportant in themselves, having no bear- 
ing upon the real philosophy of the Christian religion, have 
proved a stambUng-Wock to superficial minds. But does 
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it follow that because a proposition rcgardiog the condition 
of afTain ia the spirit-world canaot be controverted by the 
KicDce of the physical msrld, the proposition must neces- 
sarily be true? Clearly not. Agam, docs it follow that 
because a system of philosophy, ihc alli;ged facts of which 
are necessarily undemoQStntblc, has stood the test of thou- 
sands of years of investigation, it is necessarily correct? 
By no means. Time lias effected for the Oriental philoso- 
phy that which has not been effected for the Western spiritual 
philosophy, simply for the want of time ; it has perfected 
it as a system. The lapse of time has enabled the system 
to be erolved by the gradual but constant accretions of 
human thought, fiom generation to generation, until it has 
grown, from the first vague hope of the human soul for a 
life beyond the grave, to its present stupendous proportions. 
The processes of its growth can readily be seen and under- 
stood by a glance at the evoUition of oar own spiritistic 
philosophy within the memory of men now living. It is 
true that modern spiritism found a philosophy ready 
.made to its hand in the writings uf Emanuel Sweden borg. 
His descriptions of the spirit-world were in the main con- 
firmed by the earlier mudiums who were acquainted with 
his writings. His was essentially a material heaven. <* As 
on earth, so in heaven," was his highest conception of the 
beauties and glories of the land of " spirits of just men 
made perfect." But he believed in hell, and he found oac. 
He was inimical to certain Christian sects, and he found 
that all who belonged to those sects were condemned to 
everlasting fjiinishment. When modem spiritism became 
a behcl, it found its most enthusiastic followers among 
those who were outside of the pale of the Chmch, those 
who were in revolt agiiJist the .t'^ccticism of the Puritan 
belief and practices, those who refused to believe that & 
God of love and mercy would condemn any portion of his 
creatures to everlisting fire. They found in the Rochester 
knm-kings the first evidence which appealed to their senses 
of a life beyond the tomb; and they consulted their me- 
diums with perfect confidence in their ability correctly to 
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portray the condition of the denbf&ns of the land of spirits. 
They learned from those oracles that iheir precQQceived 
notions of divine justice were eminently correct, that there 
was no such place as hell, and that all alike shared in the 
boort of immortality; aad, by a series of progressive steps, 
through seven or eight concentric spheres, all at last 
reached the highest state of divine felicity. They found 
that Swedetvborg was right in the main, but was a litde 
incorrect in his information concerning hell. It would be 
tedious, as well as superfluous, to enumerate the steps by 
which the pkilosopliy of modem spiritism has advanced 
from the crude notions of the earlier writers to its present 
status. Every intelligent reader will recognize the wide 
difference between the rhapsodic hodge-podge of Andrew 
Jackson Davis and the calm philosophy of Judge Edmonds, 
and will not fail to note how completely the latter is now 
superseded by modem writers, who are gradually engrafting 
upon the indigenous stem the most luxurious branches of 
the Oriental tree. What their philosophy will be in cominjj 
years can he conjectured only by those who obsenx what 
evolution has done for the Oriental philosophy during the 
thousands of years of its existence. 

The process of this evolution is easy to understand. The 
earlier medium') adopted the doctrines of Swedenborg. with 
certain amendments which seemed to them to be more in 
accord with reason and Divine justice. Those who followed, 
in turn adopted the main idess of their predecessors, with 
amendments of their own. Each writer in succession 
amended the work of his predecessors in those respects in 
which it seemed to him to he imperfect, and e-tch one had 
authority from the spirit-world which sanctioned the amend- 
ment. And thus the system grows in magnitude and per- 
fection, and will continue to grow as long as men believe 
themselves to be inspired by cxtramundane intelligences. 

Now, the noteworthy facts eonncrted with ihis evolution- 
ary process arc, first, that all believe that they obtain their 
authority for every stntement of fact and every new idea 
direct from the spirits of the dead ; and secondly, that every 
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man who ev-otves a oevr idea, or is po8se*ised of ao old one, 
can easily have*it confirmed by consulting a spirit me- 
dium, ]irovi<Itng the proper suggestiun is made to said 
mcduim. And this ii» true uf all classes and ranks of 
mediums, from the common laWc-tipper to Ihe Oriental 
ecstatic. If the medium Is possessed of ideas of his own, 
and no oui^de suggestion is made, he vrilt obtain Informa- 
tion from the spirit world in C2tact accordance with bis 
ideas. The same is true of all trance-seen, by whatever 
means the trance is brought about. Thos, Cahagnet, the 
I'lcnch mesmerist, who devoted his life to mesmerizing sub- 
jects for tlie sole purpose of asterlainiog wlial was going on 
in heaven, once mesmcri/cd a French peasant, and directed 
him to %-isit the ahndc of the blest. This he promptly did, 
and reported that he saw a great white throne, surrounded by 
a great throng of people, all dressed in the most gorgeous 
apparel. On the throne was seated a man who was much 
larger than any of the rest, and who was further distin- 
guiiihed by the superior cut, make, fit, .ind material of hts 
clolhes. The peasant was sure that he had seen the Al- 
mighty, and so reported. It is obvious that he had simply 
seen a vision representing a peasant's idea of heaven. Ca- 
hagnet assured him that he must be mistaken, and quoted 
Bible authority to show that God himself has said, "There 
shall no man see me, and live." This was convincing to the 
simple-minded peasant, and Cahagnet advised him, the next 
time he was entnmced, to ascertain if it was not a conclave 
of leading spirits that he saw, who were assembled for some 
purpose connected with the intenial economy of heaven. 
Accordingly, he made inquiries the next time he was en- 
tranced, and ascertained that Cahagnet was right. It is clear 
that Cahagnet did not nnderstand the law of suggestion, or 
his book would never have been written. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that his hoot obtained a wide circula- 
tion, was translated into 9P\'eral langn-iges, and constituted 
a standard mesmeric text-book for many years. 

I have said that the same law of suggestion governs all 
trance-seers. This is ob^-iously tme. If it is a law, it is 
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aoiversal in its applicaliun. Yet Orientalists tell us that 
their visions aie veridical, "because," tliey say, "they are 
cbjective visions." This, of course, is merely begging the 
qiieslion. They hold that the vi-siuos and other comnmni- 
ratious obtained by Western spiriiisls are mere " subjective 
hallucinatiuus." It is noteworthy that the distinction which 
they make between ihe two kinds of visions is this: chose 
visions which accord with their views arc " ubjcctivc ; " 
those which do not arc '= subjective." It is a very easy and 
comforting distinction, but it forcibly reminds one of the old 
definition of orthodoxy a9 distinguLshed from heterodoxy : 
•• Onhodoxy is my doxy, and hetcroiloxy is your doxy." 
The Oriejilal adepts claim that they iiave learned much more 
of the laws of nature than is dreamed of in Occidental phi- 
losophy. Doubtless they have, if half the slorics we hear 
of them ace true. They have learned to produce pltenom- 
cna which far transcend anything done by our spirit me- 
diums. Moreover, they have learned the tme source of the 
power, and they do not ascribe it to spirits of the dead. 
" Said one of them, in my hearing : " I have often been asked 
the question, 'What is an adept?' An ad^epl is a spirit 
medium who knows that the power to produce his phe- 
nomena resides within himself, and who possesses the intel- 
ligence and power to control and direct it." This is the 
exact truth in a nutshell. Hut because the adepts have 
acquired the knowledge of the laws which govern the pro- 
duction of phenomena, and are able to apply them, it does 
not follow lh.1t ihey arc able to set any law of nature at 
defiance, or that they can claim exemption from the opera- 
tion of a univeraal law of oui existence. We find in the 
Western world that the law of suggestion controls all sub- 
jective phenomena, of whatever name or nature, and we 
arc slow to believe that Eastern people are exempt from 
the operations of the same law. If they arc, the burden 
of proof rests upon them to demonstrate it. Thus lar it 
has not been demonstrated. 

The Uteraturc of mysticism of all ages of the world and of 
all nations is fuU of accounts of the visions of ecstatics. The 
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one noteworthy fsct that b observable in all is that each on« 
sees and hears that which he expects to &cc or hear. 'Ilie 
details may be unexpected, and the whole may transcend 
his objective conceptions, but none coniioveit Uieii precon- 
ceived ideas. Catholic ecstatics will see Catholic visions, 
and Protestants will see Proleslam visions. In short, what* 
ever may be the belief or the philoso])hy of the ecstatic, 
confirmation of that belief will be found in his visions oi; 
oi his comniuiiicalions from, Uie olliei woilJ. W\c hutory 
of the Catholic Church abounds in accounts of wonderful 
visions seen by nuns and other religious devotees of that 
(ajlh. One noteworthy iaci constaatly icaiipcais in that 
connection, which is, that they nearly always become en- 
tranced after long conieniplation of the image of the Sa- 
viour or of the Vir}jin Mary. This fact is interesting from a 
purely scientific st.indix>int. The physical attitude which 
they assume in coDlcmplaiion of the cnicifix is the one 
most conducive to the induction of the hypnotic coaditJoa. 
The significance of this observation will be at once apparent 
when wc remember that Hi. Br-iid demonstrated that fixed 
gfzing upon an object held in such a position as to cause 
the eyes to be straincil upwaril is the easiest way to induce 
the hypnotic condition. The attitude, both physical and 
mental, of prayer, is therefore the one most favorable to 
the induction of the hypnotic or trance condition on the 
one hand, and, on ibe other, to the ptoducuoa of the 
visions which accord with the faith and expectancy of the 
individual. 

The fact that the physical altitude assumed in prayer has 
a tendency to induce the subjective condition, will account 
for m.iny of the wcli-rccogniMd effects of earnest supplica- 
tion of Divine favor. That calm tranquilHty of mind which 
follows the prayer of faith may be attributed, in part at 
least, to the physical condition resulting from partial hyp- 
nosis. The objective faculties are held in abeyance, the 
nerves are tranquillized, and that part of " (iod in us " holds 
communion and is haxmonized with its Divine source. Thus 
it is that long and earnest prayer for tlic restoration of health 
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Is often followed by marvellous restdta, especially when it in 
inspired by perfect faith in the promises of the Master. The 
fact tliat failli constitutes a strung suggestiuu to the subject- 
ive mind, which in mm controls the condition of the body, 
does not militate against the idea of Divine agency in the 
result. It is the Divmc essence within us which produces 
Ihc effect, and it operates iu strict accordance with Divine 
Jaw. Il confirms and explains tliat which Christ taught so 
earnestly and yo persistently, namely, that wc must have faith, 
or our prayers will avail nothing. That he understood the 
principle involved, goes without saying ; but it was not yet 
time to give it to the world, for the world was not prepared 
to receive it. " I have many things (0 say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now," were his words, uttered during his 
list interview with his disciples previous to his cnicifixion. 
His was the " dispensation of faith." The promised " dis- 
pensation of knowledge " has not yet been inaugurated; 
when it is, the wisdom which he taught will be better un- 
derstood, for it will then be known tliat the doctrines which 
he enunciated regarding hi.s power over disease, and the 
conditions of immortality, were but statements in strict 
accordance with scientilic f^cts. 

onsFSsiON'. 

Webster defines "obsession " as "the state of a person 
vexed or besieged by an evil spjri.t, antecedent to posses- 
sion." The latter term he defines as " the &tate of being 
possessed, as by an e^^l spirit," etc. Allan Kardec employs 
obsession as a generic term, to include simple obsession, 
which accords with Webster's definition of the terra ; /asci- 
nation, which is "an illusion produced by direct action on 
the medium's thought," paralyzing his judgment; and sub- 
jygatian, which completely paralyzes the will, and causes 
the medium to act in spite of himself. For our purpose 
these fine distinctions are immaterial, as they merely repre- 
sent different stages or degrees of intensity of the same 
phenomenon. The theory of obsession is a modernizing ol 
the old idea of being possessed of a devil, or devils, as the 
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case might be. It consLsts in being dominacctl, to a greater 
or less extent, by the idea that the penon is besieged or 
controlled by a foreign spirit, good or bad, angel or devJL 
It seems superfluous to rL-mark Ui.it the same principles 
prevail in these cases as in all others where the idea o( 
spirits has been MiggCi^tcd to the subjective mind. It mat- 
ters not hew the suggestion oripnatcd, the result is the 
same. .In ancient limes the idea prevailed that any one 
was liable at any time to be taken possession of by a deviL 
When that idea was in vogue it frequently Happened that 
persons who easily entered tlie subjective coiKliCion found 
themselves possessed of one or more devils. la those times 
the profession of exorcist was very profitable. The priest- 
hood gfiierally monopolized the business, for the obvious 
reason that ll\ey were supposed to entertain a spirit of more 
or less antagonism to devils generally. Uesides, devils were 
ipposcd to have a mortal fear of anything holy ; they bad 
especial dread of the sight of a copy of the Scriptures, 
"and of hearing the name of God pronounced. Accordingly 
it came to pass th^tt, upon tlie comuiand of the exorcist, tlic 
devil would ollen incontinently fly, leaving the patient io his 
normal condition. Sometimes, however, he would be more 
stubborn, and the patient 'KfyxXA go into con^-ulsions upon 
hearing the magic words pronounced ; and then more severe 
measures would have to be adopted, such as employing 
more exorcists. But persistence was generally rewarded 
with siiccess. 

In later years devils have generally gone out of fashion, 
and their place is taken by bad spirits of dead men. And 
so it has come to pass that many spirit mediums are sorely 
afflicted with spirits, who pester them most outrageously. 
The exorcist is now replaced by the family doctor, wlio 
is generally scientific to the last degree, and accordingly 
endeavors to get rid of the spirit by means of physic or 
clysters. Recently, however, such cases have been treated 
successfully by means of hypnotism, which is the obvious 
remedy, in case the hypnodst realises the power o{ 
suggestion. 
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It is obvious to those who bave fallowed our a-rgument 
Ihus far that the subjective mind of the peisou obsessed is 
dominalcrl by the suggestion that it is a bad spirit or a 
devil, as the case may be ; and that, acting upon that sug- 
gestion, it will personate the spirit or devil with the same 
extraordinary acumen that it would personate any other 
characler stiEEested. And it will assume to be one, two, or 
stvtn devils or spirits, in accordance with the suggestion, 
and will exhibit as many different kinds and degiees of 
deviltry as there are devils embraced in tlie suggestion. 

Such c;ises are frequently characterized by the develop- 
ment of wonderful telepathic power ; and this of course adds 
to the mystery and confirms his friends in the idea that 
the patient is controlled by an extramundane agency. But, 
while it adds to the mystery, it does not militate against 
the soundness of the explanation aJrorded by the law* of 
duality and suggestion. The ceremony of exorcism by the 
priests in ancient times cocstiCiUed a most powerful sugges- 
tive command, which could not, and did not, fail in having 
the desired effect. There was an interval, however, between 
the days of priestly exorcism and the days of modem hyp- 
notism, during which scepticism prevailed regarding the 
l>owcr of any one to exorcise an olTending spirit, or to cure 
the patient by other than material remedies, P.ati<mts were 
then sent to insane asylums, only to increase their maladies. 
But in later years the power of hypnotic suggestion has 
become a recognized principle in therapeutics, and lillle 
trouble is experienced in curing obsessed patients where 
the brain has not become diseased. The fact that the 
trouble is susceptible of cure by hypnotic suggestion points 
clearly to its mcntii origin, and precludes the possibiUty of 
its being attributable to supermundane causes. 



DtTAL PERSONAI-m*. 



Cognate in some of its essential characteristics to the 
phenomenon of obsession is that ot liual personality ; and 
although it has nothing' to do with the question of spiritism, 
it may as well be noted here as elsewhere. By this term is 
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iu>( meant the duality of mental orgitatuUon which pcitalos 
to every human being, but it refers to a specific phenome- 
non which has receivetl that name fmni rcccm scientific 
observers. It is chantctcrizcti by a complete loss of knowl- 
edge of personal identity. 'ITie patient assumes a new 
name, a new personality, and a new character, the last 
being oficn in niaiked contrast to the normal one in every 
essential particular. The old personality is soraeiimcs com- 
pletely forgotten, and sometimes it is remembered only as 
n person whom the patient has once known. In some in- 
Rtancefl the two personalities alternate at somewhat irregular 
intervals. In otheis, the pbenorocuon occuri only once in a 
lifetime. In others, several different personalities will be 
assumed at different tlmci. In all these cases certain char- 
acteristics constantly reappear, the most notable appearing 
in the fact that tlie new personality is always consistent with 
itself; that is, it is al«Tiys the same, whenever it reappears. 
Its moral characteristics are sometimes in marked contrast to 
the lifelong character developed in the normal state, but it 
never varies from one time to another. If a dozen different 
personalities should be assumed at different times, each 
would always be consistent with itself. The incidents oc- 
curring during the continuance of one interval of the abnor- 
mal personality will alw.ays be remembered whenever the 
same personality reappears, so that the existence of the' 
new personality, when it reappears with frequency, b prac- 
tically continuous; that is, the intcn.-als of normal con- 
sciousness do not seem to be remembered, 'llie normal 
petsonality, however, never remembers aught of what oc- 
curred during the abnormal interval. As before remarked, 
the abnormal personality sometimes remcrabeni the exiirt- 
ei?ce of the normal one, but always as that of a third per- 
son, upon whom it often looks, and of whom it sometimes 
speaksj with pitying contempt. It generally happenr., in 
case two or more abnormal per-sonalities arc assumed, that 
each remembers all the other abnormal characters, but 
regards then^ as third persons having no connection what* 
ever with itself. 
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One of the most remarkable cases which have been re- 
ported in the United States was that of one Ansel Bourne, 
a Baptist clergyman, who suddenly disapptared from his 
home Lu Rhode Island a fcw years ago. Every effort was 
made to find him, but without avail. At the end of two 
months he returned to his home, after an experience of 
the strangest character. It appears, from an in%'estigation 
conducted in the most careftd and painstaking tuanner, 
in behalf of ihe London Society for Psychical Research, 
that Mr. fiourne )ost normal consciousness soon after leav- 
ing home^ and wandered around in several different towns 
and cilies, finally reaching Norristown, Pa., where he rented 
a store, stocked it with small wares^ and carried it on suc- 
cessfully for a period of six weeks, under the name of 
A. J. Brown. He appeared to the citizens of Norrislowo 
as a normal persoHf conducting his business properly, con- 
tracting no unnecessary debts, and alu-ays paying promptly. 
At the end of six weeks of a mercantile career he sud- 
denly regained his normal consciousness, and remembered 
nothing whatever of his abnormal experience. The Article 
in the Proceedings of the Society for I^ychical Research, 
written by Richard Hodgson, LL.D., exhibits exhaustive 
research in the investigation of this case, and its entire 
verity cannot be doubted. It appears that Mr. Bonmc 
had once^ In early life, had a remarkable experience, which 
shows a tendency to abnormal psychic conditions ; but 
nothing was developed which throws any light upon any 
specific rausc for the particular phase of his later expe- 
rience. He had never before engaged in trade, nor had he 
had any taste for such a life, and nothing could be remem* 
bered which could explain why it was that he assumed the 
name of A. J. Brown. It is stated, however, that he had 
once been hypnotized, when young, and made to per- 
form many amusing antics on the 8t.igc ; but no recollcc- 
don was had that the name of A. J. Brown had been 
suggested to him at tlie time. It is extremely probable, 
however, that that name woj suggested to him at that time, 
and that h'us subjective mind retained the memcry of the 
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name, and that the impression lasted all those ytan, only 
to TtapiKar when he ogaia went into a Iiypnotic Lrauce. 
This is only a coujecture, however ; but it has beea shown 
in a previous chapter how the subjective mind of a young 
Lidy retained the impressiun of its identity with a certain 
fictitious character, which she liad once asaamcd in a play, 
and witli which it again identified itself in obedience to her 
suggestion, mnde when she was in the normal condition. 

Again, it is a common stage experiment in hypnotism to 
suggest some name to the subject, and some character in 
which he is made to act, that of a merchant being nol 
uncommon. When we remember how lasting arc such 
impressions upon the giibjcctivc mind, and how prone they 
arc to reappear at any subsequent time when the same 
conditions exist, wc arc prepared to beheve that such a 
suggestion, made in early life, would be an ample explana- 
tion of the subsetpient event. The fact that the sug- 
gestion, whatever it was and by whomsoever it was made, 
was made whUe the sTibjcct was in the hypnotic condi- 
tion, and could not, therefore, be remcnibcrcd objectively, 
explains why it is that in few, if any, of such cases can 
any clew be obtained as to the origin of the suggestion, or 
any reason assigned for the assumption of any particular 
personality. 

The dual character of the persons thus afflicted con- 
stitutes the most inJubitaMe evidence of the duality of 
man's mental organism, and it is beginning to be so recog- 
nized by European scientiric observers. Some of them, 
say, however, " If this is evidence of duality of mind, what 
shall we say of those who exhibit a triple personality? Is 
that an evidence of a trinity of mind?" The question 
is pertinent, and is easily answered. It b obvious that 
the persons exhibiting the phenomenon are in a hypnotic 
trance, and are, therefore, governed by the Uws pertaining 
to hypnotism. They have an objective mind, wiiich is the 
contrr>lIing power in the normal condition. In the hyimotic 
state the normal, or objective, (acuities are in abeyance, and 
the person is amenalile to control by the power of suggcs- 
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tion. Whutever name or cliaractei is then suggested is at 
once assumed by the subject. The suggestion may be oral, 
and proceed from another j or il may be an auto-sugges- 
tion, ari-yug from soinethiug sugycbteU in a previous hyp- 
notization, or from some forgotten circumstance. Be that 
as it may, the suggested character is assumed and carried 
out with all the deductive logical exactitude charncteriitic 
of subjective reasoning. This is a well-known result of a 
common hypnotic experiment. It is also well known that 
the subject can be made to assume any number of charac- 
ters by the same process. It is a common stage experi- 
ment to cause a versatile subject, who itt easily controllcil, 
to assume a dozen different characters in the course of au 
evening's perfonnance. It is obvious, tiicrefore, that per- 
sons who are afflicted with a second personality, which occa- 
sionally takes pofisession of ihciu, are also liable to assume 
a third, or, indeed, any number of names and characters, if 
anything happens to suggest them. In fact, the power of 
suggestion over the subjective mind, in the line of multipli- 
cation of characters, is practically unlimited. It is not a 
multiplication of personalities, however, nor an evidence of 
a triple or a quadruple personality, but merely an exhibi- 
tion of the power of the second, or subjective, personality 
of man to assume, in obedience to the law of suggestion, 
any number of real or imaginary characters. The same 
power is exhibited by the subjective personality of a 
spirit medium when it assumes the names and characters 
of any number of spirits of the dead, whose names arc 
suggested. 

The specific character of the mental operations of per- 
sons in whom the second personality is abnormally devel- 
oped has not been recorded, so far as we arc aware. If 
will be found, however, when obsen-aiions are made in that 
direction, that they have practically no capacity for reason- 
ing by the inductive process when under the control of the 
second personality. This will certainly be the case if the 
hypnosis is perfect. Otherwise il might be modified by 
the synchronous actios of the oLjectivc mind. It is hoped 
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that future observers will direct their attention to this ques- 
tion, to the end that a series of facts may be collated which 
shall assist in determining the direction'and extent, as well 
as the exiwt limitations, of subjective mental power. When 
that is accomplished, the first great step will have been 
taken in bringing psychology within the domain of the 
exact sciences. 
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Th« Intelligence manircstcd. — It is a Human Inlelligence. — Inhe- 
rent Probabilities. — Conditions requisite- — The JJesl Condilii^iis. 
^A Living Organism necessary —The Laws of Telepathy and 
Suggestion prevail^ Slatc-Wrifing. — A Wonderful Slate-Writ, 
ing S<fance. — Telepathic ind Psy din Physical Power displayed in 
Peifectiim. -~ Demonstration of ils Mundane Origin. — An Un- 
expected Plicnonittiori, — Humnjary of Results. — Syllogisw. — 
General ConclusiiiiM, — Spiritisiic Phenomena do not constitute 
Valid Evidence of a Life beyond the Grave. — An Aigumetit for 
Immortality. 

'T'HE physical phenomena of spiritism are in more senses 
' than one the most interestiTigof all the manifestations 
of subjective power. They require, however, but a brief 
treatment at onr hands, for the reason that the priraaiy 
object of this book is to (leal with the mental powers and 
attributes of mankind in their relations to psychic phe- 
nomena. No attempt, therefore, will be made to prove 
that the alleged pbysir.^t phenomena of so-called spiritism 
are veridical or otherwise. It would be a work of super- 
erogation to attempt to .idd force or volume to the .ilready 
overwhelminpr array of testimony going to show the wonder- 
ful physical power often displayed in connection with psychic 
phenomena. For our purposes it is not a matter of vital 
importance whether things can be m.ide to levitate without 
physical contact or not. It will lie assumed, therefore, 
th.-jt all statements made by respectable witnesses in regard 
to the occnrrence of physical phenomena ate true. We do 
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ihis partly because we believe tliciu lo be true, having seen 
enough lo know the reality of the leading physical phe- 
nomena, and jurtly because our purpose is to deal with 
the mental aspects of psychic phciioracna, and the laws 
which pertain to their development. We shall leave to 
those who arc sceptical, or who think they arc sceptical 
rather than ignorant, the task of investigating, after the 
ponderous and elaborate methods of the scientists, phe- 
nomena which can be verified beyond the possible shadow 
of a doubt, by the exercise of a little common-sense. And 
we will here undertake to guarantee that if any scientific 
gentleman will, in good faith, follow the suggestions offered 
in former chaptt-m of this book regarding the proper 
method of dealing with so-called mediums, and will divest 
himself, foe the titne being, of all fear of professional 
mediums and all prejudice against them, he will not only 
sec enough to convince him of the inilh of all that is 
alleged regnrding phj'sical pliciiomenn, but he will also see 
that the elaborate test conditions often insisted upon by 
scientific investigators arc supcrfluoiis, not lo say absunl. 
These rcraarlts are, of course, applicable to the better class 
of mediums, that is, those who are recognized by ihc great 
body of spiritists as possessing a high order of mcdiuraistic 
power. Their moral rhararicristics need not count as a 
factor, for it is to the interest of a medium lo produce 
genuine phenomena when he can, and he will always do so 
if the conditions iire favorable. Mediums arc always anx- 
ious to exhibit iheir phenomena, when genuine, under test 
conditions, and will do so in a way that shall satisfy llie 
most sceptical. A further qualification of the foregoing 
rem.irks should be made in regard to "materializing "me- 
diums. The writer has never seen anything genuine in 
the line of materialisations. There is hrre more room for 
fraud, and more fnud is perpetrated by materializing me- 
diums than by any other, bf^rause materialization is a rare 
and diffinili phase of mcdiumship. Vet there is every 
reason to believe, and we sh.ill undert.ike to show furiher 
on, that the production of gentiine apparitions, resembling 
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the persons they profess to represent, is a possibility within 
the range of psychic power. 

The remarks which fuUow will therefore be addressed, 
not to those who arc- not yet convinced of the tcalily of 
physical phenomena, but to those who are aware of their 
reality, but attribute them to cxtrainundane causes. 

There is one pregnant fact connected with these raaoi- 
fesiations which all will admit, and that is that (here is an 
intelligence which directs and controls them. TliiH intelli- 
gence is that of disembodied spirits, or it is not. If it is 
not, it must be that of embodied spirits. These proposi- 
tions, if not sclf-e\-ident, will at least be admitted to be tme 
by those who believe that it proceeds from disembodied 
spirits of human beings. The intelligence is a huinaa in- 
telligence, — that is, it is characterized by human imperfec- 
tions and limitations; and, as all huTnan beings must be 
classified as either hving or dead, we must look tu one 
class or the other for the source of the phenomena. 

The first question in order is, What are the inherent pro- 
babilities? Conceding the power to exist, it would seem to 
be more inherently probable that it is possessed by a soul 
connected with a li\'ing organism, than it h th.-»t it is pos- 
sessed by a Honl that has been cntirt-Iy severed from all 
connection with the material world. Spiritists themselves 
unwittingly concede the tnilh of this proposition when Ihcy 
assert, as does Allan Kardec, on the authority, as he says, of 
'* the spirit of Saint I/iuis," that " the spirits who produce 
these effects are always inferior spirits who are not entirely 
disengaged from material influence." ' IJcsidcs, the very 
fact that the intervention of a " medium " is necessary for 
the production of physical phenomena demonstrates the 
proposition that the elements of physical organism .irc es- 
sential. It requires, therefore, two things to produce the 
phenomena ; namely, a soul and a body. In a living man 
the two are united and working in harmony. Is it not 
probable that such an organism is c.^pable of producing all 
the effects attributed to the temporary union of a dead 

* Book on Mcdiumti, p. S7. 
jB 
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man's soul and a living man's body? If not, why not? 
Why should B dead man's spirit in abnormal union with a 
filing man's body possess more power than a living man's 
spirit in nonnal union with his own boi^Iy? Is it because 
liw: former possesses more knowledge th:in the latter? No, 
for we ha\x seen that it is only " inferior spirits " who are 
capable of producing physical manifestations. Superior 
knowledge confers no advantage ; for, as Knrdec informs us, 
the superior spirits have no power in that tlircction. We 
have, therefore, the authority of the spiritists themselves 
for formulating the proposition that the more completely 
the spirit of a man is " disengaged from material infiuencc," 
the less power he possesses to produce physical phenomena. 
This being true, it follows tliat the converse of the propo- 
sition is true, namely, tliat the more completely the spirit 
of a man is united to material elements, the greater is his 
power to produce such plieiiomena. The conclusion is 
irresistible that the spirit of a man in normal union with 
his own body possesses the power in perfection. 

If, therefore, we can find in abstract reasoning no war- 
rant for the aasnmption that the phenomena are produced 
by disembodied spirits, we must look elsewhere fore\'idencc 
of their exlramundane origin. The first inquiry ruturally 
suggesting itself is, What internal evidence is contained in 
the character of the manifestations which would enable one 
to form a correct judgment regarding their probable source ? 
We have already seen that reasoning from their physical 
character leads \is to the conclusion that the physical power 
displayed must have a physical basis, and that that basis is 
probably the phj-sical organism of the medium. Now, if 
■ its intellectual character leads us in the same direction, the 
evidence is still stronger in favor of its purely human origin. 
We presume that no one will dispute tlie proposition that 
the communications received through the physical phe- 
nomena are governed by the stime laws as those received 
by meaits of the olher methods which have been discussed. 
Indeed, the fact is almost self-evident. They have the 
$ame origin, and mu£t be governed by the same laws. The 
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remarks, therefore, which have been made concerning the 
character of the cooimuntcations obtained by other than 
physical means apply with full force to these obtained 
through physical demonstrations. The laws of telepathy 
and su^CBtion play tlieii subtle r^/e in the one case the 
same as in the other. If possible, there is less evidence 
of cxtramundane origin in the physical manifestations than 
there is in the intellcctua]. Indeed, this might be pre-stip- 
jxjsed, from the gross character of the former, even though 
the latter had a purely spiritual source. If, therefore, we 
find no valid evidence of extramundane origin in the 
higher manifestations, it is a waste of time to seek for evi- 
dence of spirit intercourse in the tipping of kitchen tables, 
the levitation of parlor sofas, or the convulsions of whole 
sets of chamber furniture. 

The foregoing remarks apply to all forms and grades of 
physical phenomena, of which there arc many. Some of 
ihcm possess the most intense interest, not only on account 
of the wonderful psycho-physical power displayed, but because 
of their intellectual phases. Slate -writing, for instancej 
when perfynned by a first-class medium, gifted with a. hign 
order of telepathic power, accompanied by other necessary 
intellectual qualification!;, is one of the most interesting of 
all phases of psychic powxr. An instance which occurred 
within the writer's own experience will be here related, for 
the reason that it fully illiistrates the essential qualifications 
and characteristics of a first-class medium, shows both the 
physical and mental powers with which he is endowed, and 
clearly defines the limitations which hedge him about, and 
which point, with unerring exactitude, to the source of the 
phenomena. 

A few years ago, a conversation which the writer had 
with a celebrated Union general led to an agreement to >Tsit 
a prominent slate-writing medium, tlien sojourning io 
the city of Washington. Among other things, it wa.<t 
agreed that the general should he the sitter, and that hr. 
shonld he guided entirely by my suggcsrions relative to the 
coarse which he should pursue before and during the stance. 
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My object, which he fiiHy undcretoorl and appreciated, 
was, first, to convince him of the genuineness of the physi- 
cal phenomena, — that is, that the slatc-writing was pei- 
fonnetl without corporeal contact of the medium with the 
pencil, and without the shadow of a possibility of the em- 
ployment of legerdemain ; and, secondly, to demonstrate 
the utter impossibility of the phenomena being attributable 
to disembodied spirits. 

It mnst be premised that the medium was in the habit 
of causing his sitters to write six short letters lo as many 
different spirits. These epistles arc written on separate 
pieces of paper about three inches square, and arc addressed 
lo the spirits by name and sigued by the viTiter, precisely 
as an ordinary letter would be addressed and signed. liiach ~ 
letter is then rolled into a wad as small as pos.sib1e, and 
retained in the hand of the sitter until he is requested to 
deposit them in a pile on the table. VVhen this is done, the 
medium reaches his hand across the table and touches the 
vr-ids with the tips of his fingers, the sitter me.inwhile watch- 
ing the proceeding closely, to prevent the pussibility of 
fraud. After the medium has lunched each bit of p.iper 
the sitter resumes possession of them and retains Ihcm for 
future reference. It may be here remarked that a sitter 
has the privilege of bringing his own slates with hira, and 
retaining possession of them until the writing is finished. 
They need not leave his custody for an instant. He may 
place the bit of pencil between them himself, and then 
securely lock or tie them together, and hold them as tightly 
as he chooses on the top of the tabic, in the broad light of 
day, while the writing is going on. 

The plan suggested to the general on this occasion, and 
which he carried out to the letter, was as follows : — 

I. To write three letters to as m.iny spirits of his dead 
acquaintances, each one couched in general terms, — such 
as, " Dear B., can you communicate with me to-day? If 
so, tell me your condition in the spirit-land." This could 
be answered by very general remarks, and would require no 
specific aiiEwer involving any knowledge of the sitter's 
affairs or anything else. 
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2. To write two similar letters to two persons known lo 
tlie sitter, but unknown to the medium, to be still living in 
the flesh. 

3. To write one letter to a deceased person, asking a 
sp&cilic question, tlie correct answer to whicli neither tXxe 
Bitter nor tlie medium could possibly know. 

4. To place the medium at his ease, by leading him to 
believe that he had to deal with a sympalhetic believer iu 
the doctrine ot" spiritism, who had perfect faith in the 
medium's powers. 

5. To prescribe no test conditions whatever, but let the 
medium have ha own way in eveiything. 

6. Uoder do circumstances to let the medium know 
the name or antecedents of the sitter. 

These suggcalions were carried out to the letter. The 
general was unknown to the mediumj and was introduced 
by ilie writer under a fictitious name. The medium occu- 
pied a guile of rooms consisting of a. large double parlor 
separated by folding- doors. The front parlor was used as 
a reception-room, and the back parlor as a s4ance-room. 
The latter was lighted by one large window, in front of 
which Etoutl an old-fasliioned square dining-table. The 
medium seated himself on one side of this (able, and tlie 
sitter occupied a chair on the opposite side. Several slates 
were Ijring on the tabic, two of which the mcditiin washed 
clean and then gave them into the custody of the sitter, 
who carefully examined them, and kept them in his posses- 
sion until the seance was over, resting bis arms upon them 
while he wTote the prescribed letters. He was particularly 
cautious about writing the letters, cnrefiilly guarding them 
so that it was impossible for the medium to see the writing 
with his natural eyes, and never lifted his elbows from the 
two slates in his custody. When the letters were all finished 
and rolled into wads, they were placed upon the table 
directly between the medium and the sitter, the latter never 
allowing his eyes to wander from them for an instant. The 
medium then touched each wad with his finger-tips, when 
they were again taken possession of by the sitter. 
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It should be stated that the stance, thus far, was not 
wltne-sscd bymysi^ir; but tlie circuinstancirs were afterwards 
deuilcd by ilic general, whose perfect trustworthiness is 
beyond qucsiion. At this juocture — th»i is, while the wads 
were still lying on the table — a most remarkable incident 
happened. 'Ihe medium suddenly arose, opened the folditjg- 
doors, and invited me in to tike part in the stance. After 
resuming his scat, he remarked to me: " Tlicre is a spirit 
here who refuses to tommvmicate tmtil you are allowed to 

be presenL He says his name is G (mentioning a 

common Christian name). Have you any deceased fiiend 
by that name ? " I answered, No, not remembering, fur the 
moment, any one bearing that name. The medium then 
handed mc a pencil, and said : " Touch one of those wads 
with the pencil ; ibeii open it, and you will find that it is a 
letter addressed lo CI '' 

I tpuched one of the six wads, at random of eourse, and 
upon opening it found, to my surprise, that it was a letter 

addressed by the sitter to his deceased brother G- . The 

brother was also a \tvf dear friend of mine ; but his exalted 
position in life precluded me from ever addressing him by 
his Christian name, and I had not been consciously think- 
ing of him during the stance. Then the medium again 
addressed mc, as follows : — 

•' Fold the letter again, place it with the others, and mix 
them nil together. Then take the pencil and touch another 
wad ; and the one you touch you will iind to be a letter 
addressed to M -" 

This was done, and the watl touched proved to be a letter 
addressed to the party named by the medium. A third 
time this feat wasperfonncd witli the same result. To say 
that we were surprised is but feebly to express our emotions. 
The first success might be attributable to coincidence, sup- 
posing the medium to lie in possession of the name. The 
chances were one to six, and it is within easy range of 
coincidence that I should have hit upon the right letter. 
In the second trial the chances were also one to %vf.,perset 
but the chances that I should succeed twice in succession 
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iTcre largely against me; and the fact that I succeeded 
three times in succesiion in pointing out the right letter 
removes the matter fur outside the doinam of coincidence. 
When we take into account the telepathic power displayed 
by the medium, and that other power, whatever it miy liave 
been, which transformed me for the moment into au auto- 
maton, the incident will be seen to possess an extraordinary 
interest and importance. I should here remark that that 
was the first and only experience of my own in llie domain 
of subjective automatism, and that I did not experience 
any sensation which could lead me to suppose that I was 
not in a perfectly Qotmat condition, mentally and physically. 

The mo3t remaikable part of the performance, however, 
is yet to be related. The sitter meantime did not lose his 
presence of mind, but carefully guarded tlie pair of slates 
in his custody, never lifting his arms from Ihem as they lay 
upon the table before him. Nor did he for an instant lose 
eight of the wads of paper which he placed upon the table. 
The medium touched them with his finger-tips alone, as 
before related ; and after I had pointed out the three letters, 
they were taken into the custody of the sitter. This done, 
the medium said to the sitter; "Open the slates, and you 

will find a commimtcation from G ." This was done, 

and the promised communication was found, addressed to 

the sitter by name and signed by G , the name of the 

sitter's brother. In fact, it was a pertinent answer to tha 
letter written by the sitter to his brother, addressed as the 
sitter had signed his name, and signed as the sitter's brother 
had been addressed. 

The medium then became considerab5y agitated, and 
moved vn-ith convulsive rapidity. He seized two other 
slates, washed them, submitted them for inspection, and 
placed them upon the centre of the table before us, with a 
bit of black pencU between them. He then invited as to 
place our hands upon the slate with him. This we did, 
whereupon the writing began. Wc could distinctly hear 
the pencil move with a gentle, but rapid, scratching 
sotmd. In a few minutes three raps were beard, .ippar- 
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4ntly made Ly the pencil beiweeu the slates. '11m was said 
to be Che sigual aiinounciog the completion of the mcKiage. 
'i'iic flutes were [hen scpamccdj aud several messages were 
found inside. 

'I'wo more sIjLtes weie theu seized by the medium, washed, 
submiited for inspection, and placed upon the tabic a» 
before. Our hLtudii were again placed upon the slates, ' 
aud the writing :igatn beg:m. After it ha.d progressed for 
a few luoments, the medium announced that the spirits 
wanted to write in colors. He thL-reiipon arose, walked to 
the mantelpiece, and produced a box of colored crayons, 
all in bmall bits, about Uie size of die piece of black slate- 
pencil with which the writing had been done. Wc were 
about to open the slates, to allow the inseniou of the cray- 
ons, when the medium said that it was unnecessary, as "the 
colors could be got from the outside just as well'.' The 
box of crayons was accordingly placed beside the slate, and 
the writing was resumed, .^fter a short interval the signal 
was given that the messages were finished. The general 
thereupon very carefully separated the slatf s, to see if there 
were any colored crayons concealed therein. Only the bit 
of black slate pencil was there, but four or five different 
colors had been used in writing the messages. 

The rcsultt of this st^ance may be summed up as follows : 

'ITie contents of every letter written by the sitter were 
evidently known to the intelligence which wrote the replies, 
for every letter received an appropriate answer, save one, 
which will be noted further on. The answer to each letter 
was addressed to the pame signed to the corresponding 
ktter, and each answer was signed with the name of the 
person to whom the corresponding letter was addressed. 

Six letters were writlco by the sitter, as before staled. 
Three of them were written to deceased friends of the sitter, 
and were couched in such genera] terms that the replies 
did not require 3ny specific knowledge on the part of the 
intelligence which wrote the replies. 

Two of the letters were written to living persons^ and 
they were also couched in general temu, requiring do 
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Specific knowledge to enable an appropriate reply to be 
framed. 

Each of these five letters received a reply which assumed 
that its m-iter was a denizen of the spirit- land. There was 
no difference in their replies so far as that was concernetl. 

The sixth letter was addressed to a deceased relative, and 
was as follows, ouuttiiig names : — 

Dear A. li., — Whonx did you desire to have appointed ad- 
miiLislratot of your eiiUtc ? (SignedJ C. Y>. 

To this letter the only reply was from the medium's 
"control," who reported as follows: — 

"A, B. is here, but cannot communicate to^lay." 

The coQclusions which are inevitable may be summed as 
follows : — 

T. The slate-writing iras done without physical contact 
with the pencil, either by the medium or any one else. It 
all occurred in broad daylight. The slates were not han- 
dled by the medium, except to wash ihcm and to place 
his hands upon them (in all cases but one) while the writ- 
ing was goinf; on. The slates were not for an instant out of 
sight of the sitter during the whole stance, nor were they 
out of his ciiMody during that time, after they were w.ishcd 
by the medium. They were then carefully inspected by 
the sitter, the pencil was placed between them by the sitter, 
Ibey were tied together by the sitter, and opened by him 
after the writing was finished. In short, there was no 
ch.ince for fraud or legerdemain, and there was none. 

2. The power which moved the pencil, being clearly 
not physical, must have been occult. This occult power 
was either that of disembodied spirits, or that of the me- 
dium. Did it proceed from disembodied spirits? Let 
us see. The replies to the five letters emanated from 
the same source; that is to say, if the replies to any ol 
them were from disembodied spirits, they were all from 
disembodied spirits. They were clearly not all from dis- 
embodied spirits, for two of the letters were addressed to 
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living persons, and the replies were of the same character 
as the others. The logical conclusion is inevitable that 
none of the replies were from diserabodied spirits. To 
put it in the simple form of a syllogism, we have the 
following : — 

The replies to the Ave letters were all &oni the same 
source. 

Two of thera were not from disembodied spirits. 

Therefore, none of them were from disembodied spirits. 

Again: 

The iwwcr to produce the slate-writing emanated either 
from disembodied spirits or from the medium. 

It did not emanate from disembodied spirits. 

Therefore, it emanated from the medium. 

Having now logically traced the phenomenon to the dooi 
of the medium, let us see what further evidence there is in 
support of that conclusion. And first let us inquire, Is 
there anything inherently improbable in the theory that 
he was the source of the iutelligence which guided, and the 
power which moved, the pencil ? Was there any intellec- 
tual feat performed which rendered it impossible that he 
should have been its author? The power to read the con- 
tents of the six letters was obviously within the domain of 
telepathy. He was, therefore, just as well equipped for the 
performance of that feat as a disembodied spirit could be. 
Suggestion also plays its subtle rdle in this class of phe- 
nomena, as in al! others, and relieves the medium of all 
imputation of dishonesty or insincerity in attributing it to 
the wrong source. The probability that the power lo move 
the pencil without physical contact resides in the medium, 
is as great, at least, as the probability that it resides in dis- 
embodied spirits. All these questions have, however, been 
(uliy discussed, aud are mcptioned here merely to complete 
the chain of reasoning. 

There was nothing apparent in the answers to the five 
letters mentioned which would indicate that they ema- 
nated from any source other than the medium. They 
contained no information possessed exclusively by disem- 
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bodied spirits, although they alt poqioited to emanate 
from tbem. The five letters were not, however, framed for 
the purpose of testiog the knowledge possessed by spirits* 
but merely to show that the repties did oot emanate from 
tliai source. 

The sbcth letter, however, ir<w framed for the express 
purpose of testing the Icnowledgc possessed by the intelli- 
gence which moved the pvncl]. The question, " \Miom 
did yon desire to have appointed admiuistrator of your 
estate?" was asked because the sitter did not know the 
correct answer, and be knew that the medium could not 
kaow. Tiie knowledge was possessed by the deceased per 
«m exclusively ;' and it is reasonable to suppose that if he 
was present, as the meitium declared that he n-as, he would 
have given the dusirud information. The intelligence which 
wrote the replies was in full possession of the conienis of 
all the letters, all the names addressed, and all the signa- 
tures, including those of the sixth letter. I'be answers to 
five of Ihcin were [jcrtincnt and intelligent, no specific 
knowledge being requited. But when the sixth was reached, 
the spirit "could not communicate today." Why? Sim- 
ply because the specific knowledge required to answer the 
question was oot in the possession of any one present, and 
it could not, therefore, be obtained telepathically, as the 
knowledge of the contents of the other letters was obtained. 

This is the rock upon which all so-called spirit inter- 
course splits. Everything goes along swimmingly as long 
as the medium knows what to reply, or can obtain informa- 
tion by means of his telepathic or clair\-oyant powers. Bat 
the moment he is confronted by a question requiring knowl 
edge not obtainable in that way, he fails dismally. 

The circumstances of this stance have been detailed for 
the reason that it was a typical stance. It displayed all 
the essential characteristics of modern spirit intercourse, so- 
-called. The medium displayc/l all the «5enlisl powers and 
; attribnfes of good mcdiumship. The physical phenomena 
were produced to perfection, and under the nwsi perfect 
te>t-condiUons, The telepathic powers displayed were ol 
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the most extraordinary character, and the coaiUtioas uoda 
which Ihey were produced were also sach as to preclude 

the possibititf of fraud or legerdemain. The results were 
also perfect in their character^ showing, as ttiey did, both 
the powers of the mcdtutn and his limitations. The dual 
character of the human mind was also clearly manifested, 
and the perfect amenability of the subjective entity to con- 
trol by llic power of suggestion was demonstrated. 

It would be interesting to pursue the subject of ph>'!iC8l 
tnanifestations further, and to examine all their multiform 
eharacieri&tics ; but that wuuld be foreign to the purposes 
of this book. The examination of the mental character- 
isiics of the intelligence which controls the ditTeient mani- 
festations is our only purpose, and we have shown that the 
same laws prevail m all. It is believed that enough has 
been said to enable the conscientious investigator, who 
wishes to test the correctness of our hypothesis, to apply 
its fundamental propositions to all psychic phenomena. It 
is also believed that whoever so applies those propositions 
will arrive at the ^mc coiiclusiuns to which I have come ; 
namely, iliat there is no valid evidence, in any of the phe- 
nomena of so-called spiritism, that the spirits of the dead 
have any part in their production. On the contrary, as it 
seems to me, the evidence all points in the opposite direc- 
tion. I refer, of course, solely to those phenomena which 
are produced through so-called spirit mediums. If there 
is any communication to be had with the denizens of the 
other shore, it is certainly not through them. I have re- 
luctantly arrived at this conrlusion. It would be pleasant 
to believe otherwise, but I have sought in vain for evi- 
dence which would w.^^^;^n^ me in doing so. 

In abandoning all hope of obtaining valid evidence of 
the ability of disembodied spirits to hold Intercourse with 
the living through the intervention of spirit mediums, I do 
not for a moment yield my hope, or my convictions, of a 
Kfe beyond the grave. On the contniry, the very powers 
which are evoked in the production of the phenomena con- 
stitute DQe of the stiongesl Unka ia the eluia of evidence 
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olng to show that man possesses within himself an entity 
"which does not depend for its existence upon the coiitin- 

cil life of the body. We see that this entity possesses 
powers which far transcend tliose of our physical frame; 
that the mental powers of the subjective mind or entity are 
exercised independently of our objective senses j that they 

row stronger as the tody grows weaker, and are strongest 
in the hour of dL'ath. Hav^ we not a logical right lo infur 
that when it 15 entirely freed from physical tninimels, it will 
have reached a condition of independent existence? What 
ihat existence is, it is not for objective man to know. 
It is possible that if spirits could communicate as famil- 
iarly with tlie living as we coramune wiili one another, they 
would have no language which could bring to our compre- 
hension their true condition. It would be like teaching an 
infant the principles of the differential calculus. How can 
the caterpillar, crawling upon the ground, hold intelligent 
communion with the airy butterfly, or the butterfly reveal 
to the caterpillar the mysteries of her winged life? 

The iiict remains that mankind has ever hoped, and will 
ever hope, for a continued existence of some kind; and 
all the old arguments in its favor, and all the promises of 
the Master, siill hohl good. Moreover, every new develop- 
ment in psychic science adds strength to the arguments, 
and fresh proofs of his wisdom. 



CHAPTER XX. 
PHAirrASus OP the dead. 

I. — Sckntiiic Invcsligatigns. — Tentative Classification of Pfae- 
nometiA. — I'ow«r to Cfeate t'hsndisms dcntonstnted. -^ Inva^ 
tigxtioiu of (he London Society ioa P&ycliical Research. — S[Mf>t 
Pbotography. — Projw:tion of the " Astral Body." — Witches. — 
Conditions occeasary. — The same in all Ca&cs. — Spirit "Maleri- 
aUxation." — Magiciaiu. — Chosu the Creations oi ihc SubjccUve 
Entity. — Eliplus Levi's View*. — Raising the Devil. — Crj-stal 
VikinrnR. — Propositi on* cxlablUhl^d. — l^mbodicd Thongbts. — 
Phantasms not Spintn. — Uniform Ciiaractcristica- — A New 
Clsssification. — Conditions of Objectivity and Persistency. — 
Haunted Kousc«. — No Geretal IntellEqence manifested. — D'As- 
sier's Statements. — A Remiirkahle Cast. — Glio»t» Inlcn^ificd 
Tclcpalhic Visions. — Difference in Degree, not in Kind- — Ghoais 
not controllable by Suggestion. — Other Salient Puculi aril its. — 
Ghosts neither prove nor dinprm'c Jmrnortality. — Menial Atmos- 
phere of iloiiiiea. — RemAiliable Cases. — Classification of Tele- 
pathic Phenomena. — Conclusions. 

'T'HERE is another class of phenomena which rlcmaods 
* a brief notice, although it (loes not pertain directly 
to the development of the hypothesis tuidec consideration. 
It is that of phantasms of the dend, or ghosts. Scientific 
investigations of modem times Itave demonstrated the fact 
that many of the ghost-stories which have terr!fie<! the 
timid in all ages of the world have a re.il foundation in 
bet ; thnt is, it has been demonstrated that certain impal- 
pnble shapes, resembling persons deceased, do from time 
to lime appear to the living. The world h indebted more 
than it can ever repay to the London Society for Psychi- 
cal Research for it3 patient, untiring, and strictly sclen* 
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tific investigations of this subject Many feels have been 
acciiniulated, but they have not yet been classieed with 
reference to any spec:ia! theory or hypothesis. It is per- 
hnps loo early to fgrmulate any hypothesis pcilaiiiing lo the 
subject-raaUer. It is certainty luo caily Ui dogmatize. The 
most that can safely be done is to speculate tenfatively, and 
to suggest a line of thought and investigation for those who 
are devoting their time to tiie worlc. It is my piu-pose to 
do this, and this alone, in the hope that if the suggestions 
seem to be worthy of consideration, the subject may be 
pursued on the lines indicated until their fallacy is exposed 
or their correctness demonstrated. 

It seems to me that sufficient facts have been accnmu- 
latcd to establish, provisionally at least, certain definite char- 
acteristics of all phantasms, whether of the living or the dead ; 
and if a theory can be formulated, however startling it may 
be at (list glance, that will harmonize with the well estab- 
lished characteristics of the phenomena, it will be at least 
worthy of consideration. In attempting to do this, I shall 
not quote authorities to any extent to establish my prem- 
ises, but shall slate merely what seems to be well authen- 
ticated, and leave the verification of the premises, as well 
as the conclusions, to those who have more time, patience, 
and ability to devote lo the work than I have. 

First of all, then, it seems to be well authenticated that 
the subjective personality of man possesses the power to 
ercite phantasms, or visions, which in many instances are 
visible to the objecdve senses of others. Ibe telepathic 
experiments recorded in " Phantasms of Uie Living " and 
in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
amply demonstrnte the truth of this proposition. Kvery 
vision perceived by one in telepathic rapport witii another 
must be presumed to have been created by one or the other. 
It is true that some of the visions may be merely per- 
ceived subjectively, but not nil. Many cases are recorded 
where the phantasms have been perceived by more than 
one person at the same time, and others have been per- 
eived under circumstances such as to leave no donbt that 
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the percipient was in a coroplelcly oomial condilion, ood 
saw tiie visions objectively. Aioreover, the phenomena, of 
KHcalled spirit phoiogriphy amply domonsiratc the &ci 
that visions can be created of such tangible character that 
they can be caught and fixed upon the photographic plate. 
In S3>ing this 1 am not insensible of the fnci that many 
frauds have been committed in this species of phenomena, 
as well as in all others attributed to spirits of the dead. But 
this does not militate against phenomena of that character 
which have been produced umler test conditions so strict 
that all possibthty of fraud was eliminated. In admitting 
this class of phenomena to be genuine, in the sense that it 
is soraetinics pryduced without fraud or legerdemain, it is 
also admitted that, in many instances, pictures of the sitter's 
dead friends have been produced which were such perfect 
likenesses of the deceased as to be unmistakable. Of 
course it will be nndcrstood that whilst I admit the phe- 
nomenon, I do not admit the claim th:it it has its origin in 
the spirit-woild. Like all other so-caJled spirit phenomena, 
it is, in my opinion, directly traceable to the power of 
the subjective mind of the medium, aided by tclcp-ithic 
communion wttb the sitter. The latter, consciously or un- 
consciously, thinks of one or more of his dead friends. 
The medium, perceiving tetepathically the image created 
by the mind of the sitter, re-creates it in such tangible 
shape that it is caught by the camera. Or it may be in 
some instances that the image is created by the sitter him- 
self in such pdpable shape as to be caught by the camera. 
Indeed, in many recorded instances, where the sitter has 
been a powerful medium, it seems probable that he created 
the image himself. In point of fact there is little doubt that 
the power resides, to a greater or less extent, in all human 
beings to create such images, their strength and clearness 
depending, of course, upon the power of the individual to 
recall vividly the remcmbranre of the person to be photo- 
graphed, together with the power to concentrate his mtnd 
icfi a certain length of time upon the mental picture. In- 
deed, experiments have been made which demonstrate the 
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power to produce ihe picture of any one, living or dead, in 
ihis manner. 

This being true, iwo conclusions are obvious ; namely, 
(i) That the jjlicnumenu of sipiiit photography arc easily 
accounted for, without the necessity of attributing them to 
esttamundane uriyin ; ami (2) Thar the (jowlt resides in the 
subjective mind of man to cicate phant^isms perceptible to 
the objective scn^iCii of others. Again, it ^cms to be well es- 
tablished by experiment that some persons have the power, 
not only to create such phantasms, but to endow thera with a 
certain degree of intelligence and power. Thus, the expcri- 
meats recorded in " Phantasms of the Living," and quoted 
in a preceding chapter of this book, show that the image 
of the agent «-a5 not only created by him in his sleep, but 
was projected into the presence of others at a long distance 
from where he slept. The image was nut only perceptible 
to the sight, as much so as the real presence would have 
been, but in some instances it was even tangible. The 
Orientalists call this the " projection of the astral body," 
and it is claimed that many peisons in the East have 
acquired the power to produce the phenomenon at will. 
The fact that phantasms can thus lie produced being well 
authenticated, many okl stories of such phenomena acquire 
a new interest and importince, and assume an air of prob- 
ability. Thus, the old stories of witches, in so fcir as the 
alleged phenomena seem to have been produced under the 
same conditions as those which are well authenticated, arc 
elevated into the region of possibility, if not of probability. 
Tliey are at least worthy of re-examination, in the light of 
modern experiments. It is foreign to my purpose to enter 
at large into the; discussion of the alleged |>hcnomcna of 
so-called witchcraft, and this aUusion is made here for the 
piurpose of suggesting to those who dewre to pursue the 
subject that if they will take for granted that which has 
been demonstrated to be true in regard to the power of the 
sub-conscious mind, or personality, to project tangible phan- 
tasms or images, and will apply the doctrine of duality and 
gniggestion to the alleged facts, the old stories of the phe* 
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ncmeoa of witchcraft will be found to possess a scieotific 
value aod imponance wbich cannot be ignored in the study 
of psychology. 

For the puiposcs of this argument it will be assumed that 
the power of idavi, under certain conditions, to project 
phantasms is provisionally csuWishcd. The next question 
is. What are ttie cQnditioD&? If tvc find that the conditions 
arc practically the same in all cases, one great step in the 
classification of the phenomena will have been taken. 

Tbe one condition which seems to be necessary in oil 
cases (or the production of the pbeoomena is that of profound 
sleep, either natural or aitiliciaL The objective senses must 
be locked in slumber, and the more profoutKi the sleep, 
the greater the power seems to be. Thus, in the cases 
recorded in " Fhantasms of the Living," the sleep was nat> 
Ural, but profound. It was at least so profound that the 
agent had no recollection of actually doing what he had 
resolved to do, and it was only brought to his knowledge by 
the suhsequent statements made by the percipients. It is 
said, however, that sometimes the agent retains ftiQ recol- 
lection of what he did. Be this as it may, the fact remains 
Uiat llie one essential condition fur the successful jiroduc- 
tion of the phenomena is that of sleep. Again, the Orien- 
talisf! tell us the same thing. Their adepts lock themselves 
in their rooms, which are carefully protected against inva- 
sion, and go into a sleep so profound as to simulate deatb. 
The witches were known to employ artificial means to pro- 
duce sleep. Formulx for producing what was known as 
"witches' ointment " are still extant. -It was composed of 
the most powerful narcotics, made into an ointment by the 
addition of .some fatty substance. The body of the witch 
was anointed from head to foot, and she then went to bed 
in some place secure from observation or disturbxince, and 
lapsed into a profound sleep. This much is known, and 
many wonderful phenomena are alleged to have been pro. 
duc4d, prominent among which was the creation of various 
shapes, such as the image of herself, images of cats, dogs, 
wolves, etc, which were sent to worry and amioy her neigh* 
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bon or any one against whom she had a gnidge. In face, 
the shapes alleged to have been produced are protean. 

Anothei alleged phenomenon of cognate character is that 
of so-called spirit materialization. In the production of 
this phenomenon the conditions are the same. 'I'he me- 
dium goes into a trance, or hypnotic state, and projects 
the shapes of various persons, gencnlly of the deceased 
friends of some of those present. A good medium will 
produce any number of visions, of any number of persons, 
men and women, large and small. Spiritists believe, of 
course, thfit the real spirits of iheir friends are present, 
and are thus made visible to mortal eyes, and in many 
iniitances tangible, and able to hold a brief conversation 
with their friends. As the intellectual p-irt of the per- 
formance of these alleged spirits is always on a par with 
that of other fonns of spirit manifestation, subject to the 
same limitations and governed by the same law-s, wc must 
come to the same conclusion as to their origin, namely, that, 
whatever it mvf be, it is not due to spirits of the dead. 

The old stories of the power of magicians to conjure 
alleged spirits are also raised into the region of probability 
by these considerations. They also observed the same con- 
ditions required in all the other cases mentioned. By the 
performance of certain impressive ceremonies, which they 
were taught to believe were necessary, they were said to be 
able to evoke so-called spirits and to do many other wonder- 
ful tilings. The ceremonies and incantations, together with 
the impressive environment with which they surrounded 
themselves, the incense, the slow music, the "dim religious 
light," the solemn invocations, — all had a tendency to throw 
them into the suhjecUve condition, and thus cn.iblc thcw 
to evoke the shapes desired. That these shapes were lit- 
eral creations of the subjective personality of the magician, 
rather than the actual spirits invoked, there is every reason 
to believe. Nor arc we alone in that opinion. Eliphas 
I^vi. than whom no modem writer on the subject of magic 
is better informed or more honest in the expression of his 
real ctmvictions, gives ottcrance to the following \ — 
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"Hmaaa thought creates wfaat il inugimrB; the phaotoms 
of superstition project their real dcfonnity iu the Astral Light, 
and live by ilie very terrors they produce. They owe tiiw being 
10 the delusions o( imagiaatiuo and to tlie abeir^iliaD of the 
senses, and are never produced iti the presence of any one who 
knows aiul can expobc ihe mystery of tlieir monstrous birth." i 

Again, on page 160, he &ays : — 

" The cvokers of the Devil must before all tbiof^s belong to 
a religfoa which believes in a Devil who is the rival of God. To 
have recourse to a power, wc raust believe in it. A firm faith 
being therefore giaated \a the rclijpon of Satan, here is the 
method of communicating with this pseudo^od : — 

A/agUai Axi^tn. 

Within the circle of its action, every Logos creates what it affirms. 

DtTKl Conieyufnfe. 

He whu affirm* the Devil create* the Devil." 

The author then goes on to give minute directions for 
performing the ceremonies necessary for raising the Devil, 
so to speak, with which wc have nuthing ui do at present ; 
these quolalions being made merely for the purpose of 
showiTig that the greatest anj most philosophical magician 
of this ctntury was fully aware that the shapes evoked by 
the Magi, whether they be of angels or of tlemons, whether 
th<'y be perceptible to the objective senses or merely sub* 
jective hallucinations, tangible or intangible, are the crea- 
tions of the mind of the magician. 

The phenomenon of crystal vision is another iUiistration 
of the power of the subjective mind to create visions. Or- 
dinarily these visions are only perceptible to the operator; 
but cases are recorded where they were perfectly percep- 
tible to the bystanders. The conditions necessary for suc- 
cessful crystal reading arc practically the same as in all 
Other cases, although the subjective condition is not oidi- 
oarily so pronounced. This phenomenon illustrates, how- 
ever, the power of the subjective mind to create phantasms, 
and constitutes one of the many methods of bringing the 

1 Elipbos Levi : Waile's I%nt. p. itS. 
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eperations of the subjective mind above the threshold of 
coDsciousDess. It is one of the best methods knoivn of 
exercising the power of telepathy, the visions being objec- 
iwe. reproductions of what is real or perceived in the mind 
of the person who consults the medinm. If no one is pres- 
ent be&idcs the medium 01 operator, he sees merely what 
his own subjective mind creates. It is perhaps superfluous 
to remark that the phenomenon is governed by the same 
laws which pertain to aiJ other subjective phenomena, and 
the intelligence displayed is hedged about by the same 
limitations. 

I have now enumerated several different sub-classes of 
the phenomena which are concerned in the creation of 
visions. Jn each sub-class instances are recorded of the 
visions being made perceptible to the objective senses of 
others. As remarked in the beginning of ibis chapter, wc 
do not propose to stop to verify the phenomena of each 
class. It is sufficient to know that the phenomena of one 
of the sub-classes is verified by scientific authority. For 
present purposes tlie rest must .si:md or fall by that. At 
any rate, we shall assume the righl to hold that any cognate 
phenomenon, alleged to have been produced under ihc same 
conditions as those which have been demonstrated to he 
veridicul, is enliUed to tentative consideration and credit. 

It is assumed, lliercforc, that the following propositions 
are sufficiently verified for the purpose of formulating a 
definite theory of proximate causation : — 

1 . The alleged phenomena are all produced under the 
same conditions. 

2. The one essential condition is that of the partial or 
total suspension of objective consciousness. 

3. The more complete the extinction of the objective 
consciousness, the more pronounced the success of the ex- 
periment ; that is, the more tangible to the objective senses 
of otiiers do the creations become. 

From these facts it is fair to conchidc, — 
1. Thai the power to create phantasms resides and is 
inherent in the subjective mind, or pcrsonaUly, of roan. 
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1. Thai the power bccotws greater as the body ap- 
proaclies nearer to the condition of death ; th»l in, as (be 
subjective, or hypnotic, condition becomes deeper, and the 
Bubjcctivc personality in consequence btxomes stronger in 
its sphere of aetiviiy. 

3, "nuit at the hour of death, or when the fiinctions of 
the body arc entirely stispended, the power is greatest 

Hence, ghosts. 

It will be understood from the foregoing that my theory 
is that ghosts, or phanUsras of the dead, are produced ex- 
actly as phaniftsins of the living arc produced j that is, they 
are creations of the subjective entity. How they are cre- 
ated is of couric a ([ueslion tliat may never be answered 
in terms coraprchctisiblc by the objective intelligence of 
man. It is as far beyond our finite comprehension as are 
the processes by which the Infinite Mind has brought the 
universe into being. All tlut we can know is die Cict that 
phantasms arc created by some power inherent in the sub- 
jective personality of man. They may be called '* embodied 
thoughts," as man may be called the embodied thought of 
God. If, as the Scriptures teach us, " we are gods," tlial 
is, " sons of God " and " heirs of God and joint-heirs witl 
Jesus Christ," it is fair to presume that that port of 
Infinite which is embodied in each of us must paruke, tO"' 
a limited extent, of His power to create. Expehmcntal 
psychology suggests to us that we have that power, ar 
that it is thus that phantasms nre proihccd. 

To the supposition that piuinta.!>ms of the dead are thus 
created is opposed but one other hypolhests, aud that 
that the phantasms are the real sjiirits of the dead per-'^ 
sons whom Ihey represent. Granted that ghosts do exist 
and make themselves niiinifest to the living, one or the 
other of these hypotheses must be true, and the other 
false. To determine which is tnie, wc must have recourse 
to the ghosts themselves j that is, we must collate the 
facts regarding the characteristics of these supposed dwel- 
lers on the bordt-r-Innd, and ask ourselves whether ilieir 
known and admitted cbaracttristJcs are those which would 
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naiurnlly belong to the real spirit of a man, or to ao 
embodied Uiouglit of a man. 

The salient characteristics wliich seem to belong to all 
ghosis, and which peitoia to the question under considera- 
tion, are these : — Jtf 

The ghosts which are best autlieuticated and which sceni^H 
to possess the jjrcatest longeviiy, so lo speak, — that is, the 
greatest persistency of power jiid purpose, — are of those 
who liave died violent deaths. 'Iherir are exceptions to this 
rule, which will be noted later on. 

The generally accepted theory which has been employed 
to account for this coincidence is that the soui, thus turn 
suildcuty and prematurely from the body, retains more of 
the roaterial elements of the body than it does when death 
is the result of gradual disintegration and the natural sepa- 
ration of the material from the immaterial. It is thought 
that the physical elements Uius retained temporarily by 
the spirit enable it lo make itself visible to the lining, 
as well as to perform certain, feats of physical strength 
attributed to some spirits. This is very plausible at first 
glance, and in the absence of any fticts to the contrary 
might be accepteil as the true theory. Bnt, as before 
intimated, there are exceptions to the supposed rule. It 
is not tnie that al! ghosts are those of persons who have 
died violent deaths. On the contrary, many of the best 
authenticated ghosts are of persons who have died at a good 
old age and in the due course of nature. Moreover, there 
is nothing to distinguish the one class of ghosts from the 
other, although it is true that those who have met death by 
violence far outnumber the others. This theory, therefore, 
accounts for nothing. Nevertheless, the f:ict that the major- 
ity of ghosts ate of those who belong to a particular class 
must possess some significance. Now, if we can discover 
some state of facts which appears to accompany all, or 
to precede all, ghostly phenomena, a grctt point will be 
gained, and the real significance of the other fncls may 
become apparenL 

In looking the field over with this end in vicw^ the fir«t 
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ba which forces itself upon our oiieniion, ami vhicfa seccru 
to be imivrnal iui<l lu po«scK a veritable significdnce, \s> 
llui ali phaittitsmi vj the (tttxd are c/ those wko kane dud 
vtufer (ireamifafues of f^reat meutiil stress nr emotion. No 
one whose death was jieaceful and quiet, do one who (eft 
tht!) life with DO uosatisllcd longing or desire present in the 
miod at the time of deoxh, ever projected > phiintasm upon 
the liviug objective workL 

Again, the streogth, persistcucy, and objectivity of the 
phantasm seem to be in exact proportion to the intensity 
of the emotion t-xperieoced at the moment of death. 

It will thas be apparent why it happens that ghosts of 
those who have died violent deaths more froqiicntly •' re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon " than those whose deaths 
have been le&> tragic: and less calcuLitcd Uj inspin: an ui- 
tense desire or emotion, 'llie mw^dered man feeU, at the 
supreme moment, an intense longing to acquaint the wodd 
with the circnmslanccs of his " taking off; " and he conceive* 
the thought of reproducing the scene on the spot until its 
aignificancc is understood and the murderer is brought to 
justice. The rcsull is a hauntixl house \ and those wht 
nerves arc strong enough to n-ithsLind the shock mny nightl} 
mtnesB a realistic reproduction of the tragedy. This tnay 
'continue for days, months or even years, but invariably 
ceases when the object is accomplished. 

The character of the manifestations is as \-aried as are 
the phases of human emotion or the objects of human 
desire ; but when the facts of a tragedy once come to 
light, the phantasm is always found to be significant ol 
their important features. 

Wiien a mother dies at a distance from her children, she 
ts often filled with an iiitease lon^ng to see them one 
more before she passes away. The result often is that 
projects a phantasm into their presence which takci^ a' 
lingeriog look into the faces of the loved ones, and then 
fedcs away. 

Two persons agree that wliichevcr passes .iway first shall 
show himself to the olh« at or soon after the hour of death, , 
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The result often is thai Ibe aj^ieeineiit is tarried out with 
startling fidelity. The object aixomplishcd, tlic phaalasm 
disappears forever. 

Another salient characteristic, which seems to be uni- 
versal aiid which possesses the ntmosi interest and impor- 
tance in determining the true source of the phantasm, is 
that it possesses no general intelligence. That is to say, 
a ghost was never known to have more than one idea, or 
purpose. That one idea or purpose it will follow with the 
greatest pertinacity, but utterly ignores everything else. In 
the rare instances where the phanlasin has beca conversed 
witli, it manifests perfect intelligence on the one subject, but 
pays not the slightest attention to any question pertaining to 
any other, not even to cognate subjects. This characteristic 
pertaius to every form and phase of visions which are tan- 
gible to the objective senses. Subjective ha llucina lions arc 
governed by diffctcni laws, and are not taken into account in 
this connection. 

M. Adolphe d'.\ysier, in his intensely interesting work 
entitled " Posthumous Humanity," mentions this peculiarity 
in a number of instances. Thusj on pnge 273 he says : 

"The shade only talks about its personal prcdilcctinnti, and 
remains deaf to every question outside the limits it has prescribed 
for itseU. All tlie colloquies that have been gathered upon this 
subject resemble that of Kcmcl and Desfontaine {1697), reported 
by Dr. Briire de Boismonr. They were two college comrades, 
two intimate friends, who had sworn to each other that the first 
who died should appear to the other to give him some news about 
hinuelf." 

Accordingly, the year following, the shade of Desfontaine 
appeared to Bezuel, and addrcsicd him as follows : — 

" ' I agreed with you that if t died first I should come and tell 
you. I was drowned in the Caen River the day before yesterday, 
at this same hour, in company of Such and Such ; * and he re- 
lated the circumstances which caused his death. ' !t was b!s 
very voice,' says Uezuel, ' He requested me, when his brotlier 
should return, to tell him certain things to be communlealed to 
hb father and mother. He gave me other cuinmissiuns, then 
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bade me (arewfll and disappeared. I «oon learned that evtiy 
ihing he had told me vras but too uuc, and I was able to vcriif 
some details ihsthebad given. Id our convetsation be refused 
to answer all the questkms 1 put to Jilni as to bis actual situa- 
tion, cApeciallf whctlicr be was In beavcu. In lielL or in purgatory. 
One would have said that he did not biar me when I put such 
ijucstionK, and he perst»tcd in talking to itte of that which was 
upon his mind about bis brother, his fatnily, or the circumstances 
which had preceded hia death.' " 



It should be stated, in this connection, that this phantom 
does not appear to have bct:ii sccb ubjcctivcly by any one, 
save, possibly, by Bezuel bimselC Others were present, 
who saw Bf£ut! apparently engaged in conversation with 
some invisible being. They could hear Bezuel's wortls, but 
neither saw nor heard those of the phantoio. It seents 
prubabtc, therefore, that it was a case of tclci>athic com- 
munion [Mire and simple ; but it illuscratcs our point just as 
well as if it had been what it appeared to Bezuel to be, — 
a veritable apparicioD, perceptible to the objective senses. 
Moreover, it was a case of deferred percipience, — the 
death having occurred two days previously, — and is there- 
fore more strongly illustrative of our position, as will pre- 
sently be seen. 

A moment's reflection will show how impossible it would 
be for the agent, in convej-ing a telepathic message on a 
given subject, especially in a c.isc of deferred percipience, 
to do anything more than convey the message. When 
the agent has sent the message, the transaction is ended, so 
far as he is concerned. When the message rises above the 
threshold of the consciousness of the percipient, and he 
begins to ask questions foreign to Uic subject of the mes- 
sage, there is no one to answer them ; the .igcnl is no 
longer in telepathic rapport with him. It is just the same 
as if one should send a telegram to another on a given 
subject, and then disappear. Tlic recipient of a message 
might ask all the questions he chose, on that or any other 
subject, but he could get no reply, for the reason that the 
al sender is out of reach. 
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It might be possible, if both ilie agent and the pcrcipicat 
ere in the proper mental condition at ilie same time, for 
^them to hold a general conversation; but we know of no 
recorded case of the kind. In all rt^ported cases the agent 
telepatlis the message, and the percipient takes cognijiance 
of it by means of cUirandience, or by seeing a vision 
illustrating it, as the case raay be, and that ends it. The 
message is a tliought of tJie ageiil projected into the con- 
sciousness of the percipient through the medium of his 
subjective miud. When the message has once risen into 
the corwciousness of the percipient, he is apparently no 
longer in a mental condition to communicate with the 
agent telepalhically. At least, he never does so commu- 
nicate, with the result of receiving further information in 
reply. 

In the case under consideration the agent had been dead 
two days when the message was received by the percipienL 
If it was a telepathic message projected at the hour of 
death by the agent, it was manifestly impossible, for the rea- 
sons before stated, for him to respond to questions foreign 
to the subject of the message. If, on the other hand, the 
apparition was the real phantom, or spirit, of the deceased, 
it could have conveyed any informntion desired. The &ct 
that it could not do so shows conclusively that said phantom 
was merely the embodied thought of the decciscd, pro- 
jected at the supreme moment for a specific purpose. 

M. d'Asaier aflinns that the case here related is typical 
of all messages delivered by ghosts ; that is, tiiat they 
are apparently never able to enter into a general dis- 
cussion of matters outside of the one dommant idea which 
called them into being. The history of all phantoms, so 
far as our reading extends, confirms the statement. 

From these premwcs two conclusions seem inevitable : 

I. That a phantom, whether it be of the living or of the 
dead, whether it is perceived subjectively or objectively, is 
not the subjective entity, or soul, of the person it repre- 
sents. If it were, it would necessarily possess alt tlie 
intelKgcnce belonging to that person, and would, conse- 
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ijuently, be able and willing to ansmrr any and .lU questioiu 
propotmdtxl by the percipient. It is simply impassible to 
conceive any iMlid a'-ison for the refusal of a friend or ida- 
tivc of the percipient to answer questions of vital interest 
and impoitaDcc to all mankind. 

z. Tlie second conclusion ■&, that a pliantom, or ghost, b 
nothing more oi less than an intensified telepathic vision, 
its objectivity, power, i>eriistcncy, and pentunence being 
in exact propoftion to the intensity of the emotion and 
desire which called it into being. It is the embodiment of 
an idea or thought. It is endowed with the intelligence 
pertaining to that one thought, and no more Hence the 
astonishing limitations of the intelligence of ghoKts, before 
noted. 

The difference between a telepathic vision transmitted 
from one li\'ing man to another, and a phantom, or ghost, of 
a deceased person, is one of degree, and not of kind ; of 
species, but not of genus. Both arc creations of the sub- 
jective mind ; both are created for the purpose of convey- 
ing intelligence to others. In each case the vision ceases 
the moment (he objeH of its creation is acconiplislied. In 
telepathy between two living persons, the vision is created, 
and the intelligence is commuoictled direct to the pcicip- 
ient. Its mission accomplished, it fades away. It seldom 
display's physical power or becomes perceptible to the touch, 
although there are exceptions to the rule. (See the cases 
ttotedin a former chapter.) The reasons arc : (i) tliat the 
emotions .tod desires wliich call it into being are seldom of 
great intensity, compared with the emotions of a man dying 
by vtolencej (2) that the conditions arc not so favorable 
ia a living person, in nonnal health, as they are in one 
whose objective senses arc being closed in death ; (3^ tliat 
the object for which it was created being easily and quickly 

accomplished, and there being no further reason for its 

cxistciKe, it lades away, in accordance with the laws of its 

being. 

On ihe other hand, the phantom of the dc.id is produced 

.Under the most favorable conditions. The objective senses 
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are b^ing closed in death. The emotions attending a death 
by violence are neceasaiily of the most ititeuse character. 
The desire to acquaint the world with the circumstances 
attending the tragedy is ovenv helming. The message \% 
not fuc a single individual, but to all whom it may concern. 
Ilt-ncc the ghost does not travel from place to place, and 
show itself promiscuously, but confines its operations to 
the locality, and generally to the room in which the death- 
scene occurred. There it will remain, nightly teheaising 
the tragedy, for days and montha and years, or until some 
one with nerves strong enough demands to know the object 
of its [juesl. When this is done, the information will be 
given, and then the phantom will fade away forever. 

We have supposed tivo extreme cases, — one, a simple 
case of experimental telepathy, and one, of a death by vio- 
lence. Between the two exircines there is cvciy variety 
of manifestation and every grade of power. But they 
.ire all governed by the same law^ and limitations. 

That the posthumous phantom is not the soul, or subjec- 
tive entity, of the deceased, is evidenced by many otiier 
facts, among which may be mentioned the following : — 

I. It is not contro!l?ib!e by suggestion. This is abun- 
d.intly shown by what h.is been s-iid regarding it-s persis- 
tency in following the one idea which it represents, and 
ignoring every effort to obtnln information pertaining lo 
other matters. This pectillarity characterizes every phan- 
tasm, whether of the living or of the dead. Again, no 
ghost was ever laid by the power of exorcism until the 
object of its existence was accomplished. Obsessing spirits, 
so-called, can be exorcised, because the exorcist is dealing 
directly with the subjective mind of the obsessed, and 
amenability to control by suggestion is the law of its being. 
Hut a ghost is not amenable to th.it law : it cannot l)e 
scolded out of existence before the object of its existence 
has been accomplished. In lliis, therefore, the phantom 
possesses the characteristics which might be expected to 
distinguish an embodied ihouglu of a soul from the soul 
Itself. 
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t. [f we are to soppose i. phantom to be the soul of the 
person it represents. >re must obo be prepared to beCn'e 
chat ioonimatc things icd aoimab |x»scss soals. Gho^Li, 
it will be tcmcinbcred, arc always well provided with weal- 
ing apparel We must therefore suppose clothes to have 
suuls, and that ibc soul of the dead, or dying, man prD\'idn 
bimself with an outfit of the souls of his hat, coat, trousers 
boots, etc Moreover, ghosts are freqnenily seen riding in 
gboatly tnmouts, comprising horses, carriage, harness, and 
all the paraphernalia of a Grst-ctass establishment. Are tre 
to suppose that tlie souls of all these things are pressed into 
the service of the nottuma! lisitam? The same is true of 
telepathic vbJotis of all grades and kinds. In this, again, 
the vision, or phantom, possesses the characteristics which 
one can easily attiibote to an crobodicd thought-creation, 
but not to the actual soul of a person, living or dead. 

3. Another pecuharity of ghosts is that they invariably 
disappear, never to relum, when the building which was the 
scene of their \Tsitntion has been destroyed. Another 
building may be erected on the same spot, but the g^ost 
never reappears. ITicrc roysl be some valid reason for 
this, for it is impossible to attribute to coincidence that 
which so frequently and invariably happens. It would seem 
to be but another limitation of the power and intelligence 
of the embodied thougfil. Its mission sccmn to be confined, 
not only lo convc)Hng the one item of intelligence, but 10 
the actual scene of (he tragedy. The effect of changing 
the physical environment appears to have the same effect 
as an attempt to change the current of its thought by ask- 
ing a question foreign to it. It disappears. Now, it is im- 
possible to conceive of an intelligent entity, in full posses- 
sion of all the faculties and attributes of a human soul, 
being so easily diverted from the pursuit of a given object. 

4. M. d'Assler arrives at two conclusions regarding 
ghosts, neither of which can afford any satisfaction to those 
who seclt, in their manifestations, for evidence of a happy 
or a cominned life bcyoml the grave. One is that the con- 
tinued existence of the shade is a burden too grievous to 
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be bome ; and the other is that it eventually disappears by 
atomic dispersion, and loses its identity. On page 270 oJ 
" Posthumous Humanity *' he says : — 

"Most of the manifestation!! by which t^ie shades reveal 
themselves seem to iDciicate tlu-t tlie postliuoious cxi&teuce is a 
burden." 



» 



Again, on page 273, he says: — 



» 



" To sum up, one may say tliat tlic impression left upon the 
mind by the lamentations and rare replies nf those shndcs who 
Biiccecd in making themselves heard is almost always a senti- 
ment o( profound sadness," 



On page 274 he has the foUoning to say regarding the 
ultimate fate of posthumous man : — 

"I have said that llic existence of the shade is but a brief 
one. Its tissue disintegrates readily under the action of the 
physiral, chemical, and alraospheric forces which constaoUy 
nss-iil it, and it re-enters, molecule by molecule, the urilversal 
planetary medium. Occasionally, however, it resists these de- 
structive causes, continuing Its struggle for existence beyond 
the tomb." 

M. d'Assier is undoubtedly right regarding his lacts, 
but wrong in his interpretation of tliose facts, and conse- 
quently wrong in his conclusions. 

It is undoubtedly tnic that the sKidc is alwaj'S imbueil 
with a sentiment of profound sadness. The circumstances 
under which it is produced, and the cniotiuns aud desires 
which call it into beings are necessarily of such a character 
as to project a profounflly sad thought. And this fact is 
another evidence of its being an embodied thought, rallicr 
than a humin soul. If it were the Utter, it would be subject 
to varying moods and emotions, modified by its environ- 
ment fox the time being. But, being an embodied thonght, 
it never changes its attitude or sentiment, but goes on in 
its predetermined line of action, reg.nrdless of its sunonnd- 
ings and utterly oblivious of anything which may be said or 
done to divert it. Truly, "thoughts arc things." 
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Ag!UQ, M. d'Assier is right in bis deolaratioo that the 
shade sustains but .t comiiaratix'cly brief existence. Some 
ghosis persist for years, it is true, in haunting a giveD spot, 
but tiicy all eventually dUintcgratc. Their capacity for con- 
tinued existence depends upon the intensity of the emo- 
tion which produces them. Their actual longevity depends 
largely upon the importance of the thought or message 
which they personate. It depends principally, however, 
upon the successful performance of its mission. Wheti 
that is accomplished, it disappears at once and forever. 
As has already been pointed out, an ordinar)* telepathic 
message between two individual!! disappears at once upon 
its successful delivery j whereas a phantom of the dead 
may periiit in haunting one spot for years. It will, how- 
ever, eveolually disintegrate and disappear, even if its mis- 
sion has proved to be a lailure. 

If we are to consider, as M. d'Assier evidently does, the 
shade of a deceased person to be the soul of such person, 
wc must arrive at the same conclusion that he has reached ; 
namely, that posthumous existence is a burrien, and that it 
is but a brief one at most. According to liis view, the evi- 
dence of the phantom negatives the idea of a continued 
existence after the death of the body. According to our 
view, it neither proves nor disproves immortality; it leaves 
tiut question just where it found it. lake all so-trallcd 
spiritual manifestations, it add<) nothing to our stock of 
knowledge of what is in store for us beyond the grave. 
We must still look for immortality with the eye of faith 
alone, relying on the promises of the Master. 

There is another alleged phenomenon connected with 
this general subject which deserves a passing notice. I 
refer to the popular belief that certain, houses are pervaded 
by a mental atmosphere, so to speak, which corresponds 
to the mental condition of those who have inhabited it. 
There are many sensitive persons who, upon mo\'ing into 
a strange house or room, are influenced apparently by 
the mental attitude of those who previously occupied the 
premises. This is especially true if the former inhabitants 
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were the victims of aay great sorrow or strong emotion of 
any kind whatever. The influence is felt somctinies for 
years, and is frequently of such a character and force as 
to compel the victim to vacate the premises. No ghust is 
seen or heard, but the influence is felt, and cannot be 
thrown off. Doubdesa many such experiences may be at- 
ttihutecl to suggestion, — the person having been informed 
of some tragic event which once happened on the premises, 
liul many cases are recorded which cannot be thus ex- 
plained. Cases are numerous where the percipient knew 
nothing whatever of the history of the house or of its former 
inhabitants. 

The phenoipcnoo is explained by spiritists by referring it 
to the agency of spirits of die dead. Others explain it on 
the theory of psychomctry, That the latter explanation is 
not the true one is evidenced by the (act t!iat psychomctry 
itself is explicable on the well-known principles of tele- 
pathy. That the spirit hypothesis is not the true one is 
evidenced by the fact that the influence is felt when there 
has been no death on the premises, — when aU the former 
inhabitants uf the house are still alive. Nor is the influence 
ncressarity a bad one. Thus, a lady of my acqu:).intance, 
who is peculiarly sensitive to psychic Impressions, informs 
me that In one house, which she occupied some years ago, 
she was seiicd with an intense longing to study art. She 
had passed the age fit which people usmdly take up a new 
profesMon, and she had never been particiiIaHy interested 
io art. She had no acquaintances who were artists, and 
there was nothing in her environment specially to attract 
her attention to the subject. Nevertheless, her desire to 
become an artist grew stronger an<l stronger, until she felt 
forced to yield. She finally enoploycd a teacher, and even- 
tually became very proficient. It w.is afterwards ascer- 
tained that the tcn.int who occupied the house before she 
took possession was an enthusiastic devotee of art, lie 
was not a particularly good artist, but hi-s whole soul was 
bound up in his profession. 

The same lady occupied a house some years later which 
«o 
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she felt obliged to leave, on account of the evQ induence 
which it seemed lo ezeit upoo ber. It vros an almost 
ideal house in its appointments and in the arrangement 
of iu rooms; and when she Brst entered it &he was en- 
thusiastic in her admiration of it But she never spent 
a comforuble day in that house. Naturally of a cheerful 
and happy disposition, she became gloomy and despon* 
dent, without any apparent cause, and was at last forced to 
yield to her fi;t;lings and vacate the picuiiMrs. An inquiry 
into the history of llw house revealed the fact that it had 
formerly been occupied by a lady whose husband had ill- 
treated her, and had finally deserted her, under circurn- 
staoces of pectiliai atrocit>% to live with a mistress. The 
history of that house from the time when the afflicted lady 
left it has been one of constant change of tenants. Other 
houses in the same row, built upon the same plan and 
owned by the same person, have no such history. No 
death has ever occurred in the house, cither tragic or 
otherwise, and consequently it cannot be said to be 
haunted in the ordinary acceptation of the term; that is, 
by spirits of the dead. 

But is it not haunted, nevertheless? Is it not haunted 
by the thoughts engendered from the mental agony of that 
poor woman whose life was blasted by the perfidy of an 
imfaithful husband, — a nun whose subsequent career 
one of disgrace and infamy? 

I make llicse suggestions tentatively, and for the jmrpc 
of directing the attention of those interested to a line of 
investigation which should not be ignored by students of 
the new psychology. It is cognate with the phenomenon 
of haunted houses, and may yet be found to be governed 
by the s!unc laws. If it is tnie that a visible ghost is but 
an embodied thought of a dying man, may it not be tnie 
that any great emodon can leave its impress upon the lo- 
cality in which it is experienced? It may not be visible to 
the objective senses, but it may have the power lo impress 
the subjective minds of those who are brought within its 

ivironment, and to create in them the same emotions as 
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those experienced by the furmcr occupants of the premises. 
\\ seems to be auothci: form of telepathy, cognate with the 
phantom of the dead, differing only in the streogth and 
character of its manifestatiou. It may not be viaible, for 
the reason that the thought cannot be picluied by a vision. 
It may be an abstract thought, idea, ot emotion, which can 
be transmitted to others by impn'ssioii only \ or the emo- 
tion which cceated it may not have been strong enough to 
project 3 visible phantom. 

Telepathy, therefore, appears to be divisible into three 
generic classes, dilTcring principally in the methods or 
means of percipience, — tiie processes of projection being 
the same in alt. 

The first is a thought sent iixmi one living person to an- 
other for the purpose of conmiuni eating information to that 
one individual. It is perceived by tliat person only, — 
tisu.illy by means of visions, — and it instantly fades away 
when its mission is accomplished. 

The second is a thought sent from a dying person to the , 
world at large lo commimicate some fact of portentous im- 
port. It is sometimes made visible to tlie objective senses, 
and is always confined to one locality, which it haunts til) 
its object is arcomplishcd. 

The third partikes of the characteristics of the first and 
second. It is created by a living person, and is confined 
lo one locality. It is not sent to any particular individ- 
ual, but impresses whoever inhabits the house or room it 
h.iunts. 

It will be understood by the intelligent reader that these 
three classes are not separated by any distinct line-s of de- 
marcation, but that each possesses characteristics common 
to the others. 

In concluding this branch of the subject we have but 
one further remark to make concerning those hypothetical 
spirits whi<:h an: popularly believed to be able to make 
themselves visible to morlal eyes. If it Is true that the 
power exists ui mankind to create phantoms, to project 
visions which may become visible to others, objectively or 
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subjectively, we have the logii::Ll right to infci that all so- 
called spirits, such as cicmcntals, elemcntarics, el ul genus 
amm, are creations of the subjective minds of those who 
believe in their existence. 

As remftrfced in thinning this chapter, it is wcittea ten- 
tatively, hoping to suggest an enlai^ement of the 6eld of 
investigation of the subject of telepathy. That power has 
been found to afford an explanation of so much of psychic 
phenomena which had before been referred to cxtramun- 
dane origin that it seemii probable that it may lie capable 
of still further ser^'icc in that direction. The phenomena 
of ghosts and haunted houses seem to be the only demon- 
strated phenomena of which telepathy has not been shown 
to be at least a partial explamition ; and if it can be shovn 
that ghosts ate also the creations of subjective power, there 
mil be nothing left for siipct^tiiion to fright the world 
wtthaL 
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Facts of Slurtling Import. — The Case of Washington Irving Bishnp' 
— Other Instances of Suspended Aniiiiaiioii- — Vampiiism. — 
Cat.iJepsy — Kast Indian Fakirs buricc! alive foi Months. — Fiin> 
dameiital Errors. — Cataiepsjr not a Disease. — A Recuperative 
Agent. — The Law of Suggestion governs the Phenomena. — Sub- 
jective Inaensitiility impossible. — Suggestion of Heath deepens 
the Lelh:ugy. — The Appalling Dangers o£ Catalepsy. — The 
Proper Treatment. 

THERK is another psychic phenomenon which deservM 
a passing notice at our hands, not only becmse it is 
governed by the same laws which have been discussed, but 
bectuise it is a matter of tr.insr.endenl practical interest and 
importance. I refer to the subject of suspended animation, 
and consequent premature burial. 

I Itnow of btit one physician in this country who has 
given serious attention to this subject. Nothing in authori- 
tative form has yet appeared frora Ins pen, hut I am credibly 
informed that he has collected an array of facts of veritable 
significance. One assertion of startling import is that in 
the United Slates an average of not less than one casa 
a week is discovered and reported. This statement alone 
attests the importance of the subject, although due allow- 
ance must be made for possible exaggeration. Be that as 
it roay, the appalling possibility of premature burial as a 
result of a condition so common as catalepsy, the psychic 
aspects of which are so little understood in this country, 
invests the subject vi'ith more than ordinary interest. 
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The rtillowing cases have been personally iovesdgated by 
the wriler, aiid serve to Ulostraic the dangers which menace 
the cataleptic subject. Names arc omitted, at the request 
of the parties inteiesled. 

llie lirst case is that of a young lady, near InUiaiupoIis, 
who came to life after fourteen days of suspended anima- 
lion. Sx doctors had applied the ushkU tests, and pro- 
nounced her dead. Her little brother clung to her, against 
.the opiniou of the doctors and tlic will of the parents, and 
frantically declared that she was not dead. In the excite* 
mcnt the bandage which held her jaw in place was acci-j 
dentally [uished abide. The jaw fell, and the broibei foncic 
that he saw bis sister's tougiie moving slowly. 

" What do you want, sister?" cried the Hltle fellow. 

" Water," was the faini answer fiom the supposed corpse. 

Water was administered, the i^aticnt revived, and is yet 
living. 

A lady who is now at the head of one of the lar^gest 
orphan asylums of a Western city has lieen twice pronounced 
dead by the attending physicians, twice prepared for the 
grave, anri twice resusdtater! by her fincnds. On the last 
occasion extraordinary precautions were taken, in view ot_, 
her former experience. All the tests known to her physi- 
ciana were applied, and all doubts were set ai rest. Sf 
was a second time professionally declared to be dead, anc 
the physicians left the house. In preparing the body for 
burial il was accidentally pricked by apiu. Soon afterwards 
it was discovered that a small drop of blood marked the 
spot where the pin entered. This once more roused the 
hope of the family, and vigorous treatment soon restored 
her to consciousness. She is living to-day, a vigorous, use- 
ful woman. It is proper to note here that upon beir 
restored, the lady declared that she liad never for a moment 
lost consciousness, that she knew all that went on around 
her, perfectly comprehended the significance of all the tests 
which were applied, but feh the utmost indifference as to 
the result, and was neither surprised nor alarmed when it 
was decided that she was dead. 
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A few years ago, a gentleman of Harrisburg, Pa., appar- 
ently died after a long period of suffering from indiimmatory 
rbcumatisn], compliratcd with heart trouble. I*rcparations 
were made for the funeral ; but his wife refused to allow ihe 
body to be packed tn ice, fearing the possibility of a prema- 
ture burial, and aunoimced hex deteroiiuation to keep it Gor 
at least a week. The next day her hopes were realized by 
finding her husband with his eyes wide open, and one of his 
anns out of tlie position in which it had been placed. - She 
called loudly for him to arise, and with assistance he did so, 
and was placed in a chair. Physicians were summoned, but 
before their arrival he was so far recovered that their aid 
was unuecessory, and he soon recovered from his illness. 
He slates that during the time of suspended animation he 
was perfectly cognizant of all that occurred around him, 
heard the lamentations of the atrickeu family and the prepa- 
rations for burial, but was unable to move a muscle or utter 
a sound. 

The reading public has not forgotten the death of Wash- 
ington Irving Bishop, the celebrated mind-reader, which 
Occurred under circumstances that called forth the decla- 
ration on the part of his friends and relatives that be was 
not dead before the surgeon's knife penetrated his brain ; 
that on several previous occasions he had been in a cata- 
leptic state, resembling death, for many hours at a time ; 
and that on one of these occasions his attending physicians 
bad pronounced htm dead. The public will not soon forget 
the thrill of horror which was felt when it was learned with 
what unseemly haste an autopsy was performed upon that 
unfortunate man. 

'I'hese arc not exceptional cases, nor is the phenomenon 
of modem origin. It can be traced back through all the 
agcii of which there are records preserved, until it is lost in 
the twilight of tradition and fable. 

In all human probability the ancient belief in vampirism 
h.id its origin in discovered cases of suspended animation. 
It wiU be remembered that whencvei a corpse was suspected 
of being a vampire, the grave was opened and the body iraa 
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f icamined. If it showed no KigDs of decomposition, the fact 
was held to be indubitable evidence of guilt. Tlie punish- 
ment was stimniar)-, and fully as effective 33 a modern 
lopsy; it consisted in driving a atake through the he 
This simple process cffcctuajjy laid the "vampjic ^ost," 
and it no longer posscssetl the power to " suck the blood of 
the living," and thus " continue to live on in the grave," to 
use the language of an ancient oSicial document defining 
the characteristics of a vampire. 

Revolting and gross as was the superstition relating to 
varapirfam, is it not [Wssible that, like most legendary talcs, 
it had a basis of truth, and that an essential p:irt of that 
truth consisted, as before remarked, of the fact that the 
cases referred to were cases of suspended animation ? Many 
cases arc reported which ajipcar to be well authenticated, 
and they all seem to sustain this theory. One case (which 
was officially attested) is related, where the body of a man 
suspected of vampirism was exhumed after it had lain in 
the grave three weeks. No signs of decomposition being 
visible, a st,ikc was driven through the heart, " upon which," 
says the report, "fresh blood gushed from the mouth and 
cars." 

Another caae is mentioned of one Arnold Paul, a Hunga- 
rian, whose body was exhumed .ifterit had been buried forty 
days. " His body," says the narrator, " was red ; his hair, 
ruiils, and beard had grown again, and his veins were replete 
with fluid blood." The stake was brought into requisition, 
and as it pierced his heart, he " uttered a frightful shricl^, 
as if he had been alive." 

Two erroneous impressions very generally prevail regard-'' 
ing catalepsy, or suspended animation. One is that depriv- 
ing the subject of air will cause death in a few hours. 
Another is that catalepsy is a disease, or .is always the 
result of disease. Both of these hypotheses arc clcariy 
disproved by the well-known experiments of the East Indian 
fakirs. 

One of the most clearly attested instances of the kind 
alluded to is the experiment of the Fakir of Lahore, vdio, at 
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instance ofRunjeet SingU. jJufTered liitn^clf to be buried 
jilivc in an air-tight vault for a period of six weeks. This 
case was thoroiiglily authenticated by Sir Claude Wade, the 
then Dritish Resident at the court of l,oodhiana. The fakir's 
nostrits and cars were first filled with waxj he was then 
jjlnccd in a linen bag, then depoaitcd in a wooden box 
which was sccurt'ly locked, nnd the box was deposited in a 
brick vault which was carefully plastered up with mortar and 
sealed with the Rajah's seal. A guard of British soldiers 
was then detailed to watch the vault day and nighL At the 
end of the prescribed time the vault was opened in the 
presence of Sir Claude aud Runjeet Singh, and the fakir 
W.1S restored to consciousness. 

Lieutenant Boileait relates another instance where a man 
suffered himself to be buried for a period of ten days in a 
grave lined with masonry and covered with a large slab of 
stone, the whole strictly guarded day and night. On being 
restored to consciousaess, the man offered to submit to 
burial for a year, if the lieutenant so desired. 

Many other wcll-antlicnticated instances are related by 
British residents in India, but these must suffice. In all 
these cases the subjects were in perfect health when the 
experiments were m.ide, and in each instance the body, 
when disinterred, was found to present all the characteris- 
tics indicating death, except decomposition. 

Volumes might be filled with well-authenticated cases of 
suspended animation, varying in duration from a few hour* 
to many months ; but it would be foreign to the purpose of 
this chapter to cite any. SufTicient instances have been 
given to illustrate the pointis which I shall attempt to make, 
as well as to show the intrinsic importance of the subject 
and the danger to be apprehended from ignorance of the 
psychic principles involved. 

The fundamental error into which many physicians have 
fallen consists in the as^umprion that catalepsy is, pir se, a 
disease. It must be said, however, to the credit of the pro- 
fession, that no one pretends to understand it. Most medi- 
cal writers confess that if it is a disease, tt is one of which 
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the pathology is but little luulerfitood by the professioD, «nd 
they aver th&t morbid anatomy throws no light upon it what- 
ever. In font, some well-known writere have doubted its 
existence, and have attributed the recorded cases to gross 
imposture. It is, however, gencndly held to be a functional 
nen'ous disorder; but ihe tendency of modem investigation 
is in the direction of its p^-chic aspects, and moml axons 
aie now largely employed in its treatment by the best 
physicians. 

'ITie truth appears to he that catalepsy is not a disease in 
any proper sense of the word. The most that can be said 
is that it may be considered a symptom of certain diseases. 
*l'hat is to say, in,israuch as it commonly attacks those who 
are siifTering from certain nervous disorders^ it might be said 
to be a symjitora indicaiing the presence of such disorders. 
But, I repeat, it is not a disease ffer se; and one prominent 
medical authority goes so far as to admit that "in itself 
catalepsy is never fatal." Me might tiave gone further, 
ami said that other diseases are rarely fatal when catalepsy 
supervenes. 

Catalepsy belongs exclusively to the domain of hypnotism. 
I employ tiiis term in the broadest significance of its Oreek 
radix; for no matter fiow the condition is induced, it is 
purely a sleep of the objective senses, a suspension of the 
vital functions, a rest of all the vital organs. It can be 
induced in perfectly healthy persons by the hypnotic pro- 
cesses on the one hand, or, on the other, it may supervene 
afier a long period of illness or nervous exhaustion. In 
both cases the phenomenon is the same; and when the 
patient is intelligently treated, the effect is always salutary. 
It is, in the highest sense of the phrase, a manifestation of 
the tfis cffnsei vafrix nature ; it is, of a truth, " tired nature's 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 

Catalepsy is always easify Induced in a hj-pnotic subject 
by the ordinary processes known to hypnotists, and the nor- 
mal condition is as easily restored. It is .ilways refreshing 
to the subject, especially wlien he is exhausted by mental or 
physical labor, — far more so than is ordinary sleep of the 
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same duration. The same is true of ihe catalepsy which 
supervenes after a. loug peritnl of illness or of nervous 
exhaustion. That this statement is true of the first dass> 
we have the testimony of all who have been subjects of 
intelligent experiment. That it is true of the second class 
also, is attested by the fact that suspended anltnatioQ is 
nearly always followed by the recovery of the patient from 
illness. The catileptie condition marks the crisis in many 
diseases, especially those of the nerves. If the patient 
is properly managed during that crisis, his convjclcscetkce 
13 assured. 

Catalepsy may properly be divided into four classes, differ- 
ing from one another only in the causes which induce the 
Condition. The first is catalepsy from hypnotic suggestion; 
the second, epidemic catalepsy; the third, self-indnced 
catalepsy; the fourth, catalepsy arising from disease or 
nervous exhaustion. Suggestion is the all-potent factor in 
the production of the catalepsy of the first three cLisses, as 
it is in the production of all other hypnotic phenomena. 
The suggestion may come, first, from an operator who pur- 
posely induces the condition as an experiment. Secondly, 
it may arise from the patient seeing other cataleptic suti- 
jects. In such cases, catalepsy may run through a whole 
school or a neighborhood, precisely as does epidemic in- 
sanity, St. Virus's dance, and many other nervous troubles. 
"Imitation/' or the dispositiou to imitate, has generally 
been assigned as the cause of such manifestations becoming 
epidemic among children. But this is a palpable error. It 
arises rather from the fear thai each one feels — the mental 
suggestion that each one maltes — that he or she may be 
the next victim. Thirdly, self-induced catalepsy is illus- 
trated in the experiments of the East Indian fakirs, and 
arises from auto-suggestion. In these cases the condition 
is purely hypnotic, and is self-induced by simple prcwesses, 
well Itnown to all who have made an intelligent study o( 
hypnotism as practised in the Orient. 

It is not, however, with these clisses that we have to deal 
in this chapter, but rather with cases which arise from dii- 
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ease or nervous cxbaustioD. In such cases, suggesiioa can 
banily be considered as an initial cause, alihougb, as we 
shall see further on, It is a potent factor in deepening, pro- 
longing, and terminating the condition. 

I have said that catalepsy marks the crisis in certain dis- 
eases. It is, in (act, che supreme effort of nature to give 
the exhausted nerves their needed rest >Vhen this fact is 
once ap}jrcciated, and the palieut is intelligently treated on 
its bas)!i, much needless alarm will be saved, and many fatal 
errors will be avoirlecL The patient in that condition is 
enjoying absolute rest. All the vital processes are practi- 
cally suspended. He is free from all pain, and is enjoying 
a refreshing sleep, — a sleep so profouud that it may be 
truly likened to its "twin-brother, death." The depth and 
duration of the tiance will depend upon the necessities of 
the case. Tliat is to say, it will be propoiLioned to the 
severity of the patient's illness, and his consequent need of 
rest and recuperation. 

The primary mistake which many physicians make in 
managing cataleptic patients consists iu Heekiiig, by heroic 
treatment, to h^teu restoration to consciousness. No 
greater mistake is possible. If the attempt is successful, 
it causes a fearful shock to the nerves, and the effort b 
thwarted which nature is making to relieve the [wtient and 
give rest to his already overstrained nervous system. If 
it is unsuccessful, the patient is threatened with the danger 
of being buried alive, or of an autopsy. These dangers 
are ever present ; and as long as physicianfs fail to recog- 
nize the pregnant fact that an advanced stage of decom- 
position is the only infallible test of deathj just so long will 
the human race be ra.enaced with the horrors of premature 
burial. 

The most important branch, however, of the subject ot 
catalepsy is that pertaining to its psychological features. I 
have said that catalepsy belongs to the domain of hypno- 
tism. I mean by this, not only th.it the phenomenon is 
identical with the condition which can be produced by the 
ordinary hypnotic processes, but that the cataleptic patient 
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is amenable to precisely the same p;iychologicaI laws which 
govetQ the ordinary hypnotic subject. 

The two fundamenta] propositions which bear upon this 
subject are the following : — 

ifirst, a patient in a case of suspendeil animation or cata- 
lepsy, induced by disease or nervous exluustion, is amen- 
able to control by suggestion precisely as he is in the 
ordinary hypnotic state. 

Second, a patient in that condition is always conscious, 
subjectively, of all that happens aroutul him. That is to 
say, no matter how profoundly the objective senses are 
locked in slumber, the subjective faculties are ever alert, 

d the subject recognizes, often with great acuteness, 
everything that goes on around him, Tliis fact is not 
always recognized by hj-pnotisis, and it is safe to say that 
[ignorance of this one truth has been the source of moie 
erroneous conclusions regarding the significance of hypnotic 
phenomena than all other causes combined. Hundreds of 
cases are reported where the patients noted all the prepara- 
tions for burial and all that was said and done, and yet 
were nnable to move or make the fact l(nomi that they 
were alive. This seems to be the universal testimony, 
although it is possible that the patient might not, in all 
cases, remember what he had experienced. In fact, it is 
common for hypnotic subjects to forget tlieir experiences 
during the sleep ; but that does not militate against the fiict 
that they were subjectively conscious at that time. 

The conclnsions derivable from these premises are as 
important as they are obvious. The first and most vitd 
is that when a patient is suffering from a disease which 
wilt induce catalepsy, and begins to enter that slate, the 
usual remarks and conversalion of those at the bedside 
must inevitably tend to deepen and prolong thv lethargy. 
The patient appears to be dyinff. The friemls, by word 
and action, are conveying the impression that death is at 
hand. The physician feels the pulse, which grows fainter 
and {aimer, until it is no longer perceptible. He examines 
the heart until its pulsations cease. Finally, he turns to the 
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stricken friends, and ia a solcmo voice anoouDces that all 
is over, — the patient is dead. Now, if it happens thai it 
is merely a tase of catnlepsy, or suspended animatiou, the 
annoonccnicnt by the physician that the patient is dead is 
an all-potent suggestion which is, and raust inevitably be, 
seized upon by the subject and carried to its legitimate con- 
clusion, A case of prolonged suspension of animation is the 
inevitable result, as the laws of hypnotism teach, if they teach 
anything, 'i'hc patient actually believes that he is dead. The 
statement of this proposition seems almost ridiculous j but 
when it is remembered that do suggcbiion scenu absurd or 
incongruous lo the hypnotic subject, the proposition is seen 
once to be an absolute verity. Who has not dreamed of 
sing dead? Few, if any, have not had this experience j 
and yet the incongruity of Ihe two ideas — of being dead 
and of calmly reflecting on Ihc subject — never strikes the 
dreamer's subjective intelligence. Subjective impressions 
never i>eem absurd or incongruous to the subject. This 
principle runs through ail subjective mental action, from 
the dreams of the healthy sleeper to the hallucinations of 
tlic monomaniac. Subjective intelligence, be it remem- 
bered, is capable of cxercbing but one form of reasoning, — 
the deductive. But it will reason deductively from any 
premise imparted to it, by any form of suggestion, with 
great acumen; and it never arrives at a conclusion in- 
consistent with the premise, — that is, the suggesUon. All 
the facts Itnown to the individu-il's objective experience 
whicli are inconsistent with th;it premise stand for nought 
in presence of the one ever-present idea. That idea is 
the major premise, unquestioned and indisputable, of a 
syllogism which he will inevitably complete with logical 
accuracy. 

it is easy to see Irom what has been said what an appall- 
ing, ever-present danger menaces the patient who, from 
any cause, becomes cataleptic, especially the one who has 
reached the crisis of a lingering illness, and is surrounded 
by physicians and friends who are ignorant of the i»ycho- 
logical principles involved. The natural language of the 
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emotions of the sun'iving fnciids, the wail of hopeless grief, 
the administration of the sacrann-'Hts of Lhc Church, and, 
finally, the autlioritative announcement of the iloctor that 
" He is dead I " all tend to the one result. VVhen to these 
arc added the ice-pack or the embalmer's fluid, it remaios 
only for the performance of an autopsy to give the coup 
di grd£f. 

I shall not attempt to apply the principles here kid 
down to particular cases. Those who are cognizant of the 
circumstances of any c:i9e, either recanled or within their 
own private experience, will easily recognize their signifi- 
cance. Nor shall I attempt to prescribe the specific couise 
to be pursued where suspended animation is suspected:^ as 
that is the province of the physician in attendance on each 
particular c^e. My object will have been accomplished if 
what I have said shall be the means of directing the atten- 
tion of the medical profession to the psychic aspects of 
catalepsy, and to a more careful study of the pgycbology of 
that science which has suffered so much at the hands 
of charlatanism on the one hand, and prejudice on the 
other, — hypnotism. 

Nevertheless, a few genera! observations regarding the, 
proper course to be pursued may not &eem impertinent. 
It is obvious that when catalepsy is suspected, or is pos- 
sible, all allusion to or suggestion of death should be 
avoided, eapeciiUly by the physician in attendance. It 
should not for a moment be forgotten thar, however pro- 
foimdly tlie objective senses may be locked in inscusibUity, 
subjectively the patient is awake and is taking cognizance 
of all that occurs, and npprcciiites with wonderful acute- 
ness the significance of every word that is uttered. It 
should be remembered that since suggestion can induce 
catalepsy, it can also deepen and prnlong the period of its 
duration. Conversely, it is the most potent means of resto- 
ration. Other restoratives should rarely, if ever, be resorted 
to. Violent means should never be emploj-ed. The essen- 
tial thing ia a cheerful, confident demeanor in all present 
at the bedside. Time should always be given for tl 
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conservative forces and recuperative powers of nature to do 
their legitimate work, and in due season the patient, who 
" is not dfead, but sleepeth," will awake ; or, in obedience 
to suggestion, will " arise and come forth," saved from 
the jaws of death, — rescued from the horrors of a living 
grave. 
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The Normal Relations of the Objective and Subjective Faculties.— 
TlicU OiiitiiicUve Powers and Funtlions. — Tlic IiiGnilc Wisdom 
ditpUyed in iheir [Itxtrittutiun. — It consttlulcs M;tii * Ficc MotaI 
Agent — Limitation of Subjective Powers and Kcspfinsibiliiict jn 
this Life. — The Kinsbip of ihc Soul to God. — 'Ihe Liniiiation o( 
the Poweix of the Objective Miiul. — The Transcendent I 'owe rs of 
the Soul. — Errors «[ the Old PliiluMoplieis. — The Normal Ftuie- 
tions of the Soul irt Earthly Life. — Dsngers of Abnormal Kx- 
ercise of Subjective Power, — Nervous Uisoiders, Ins^uiity, 
Imbecility, and Mora] Degradation. —The Important: of a Knowl- 
eda;c of the Law of Suggestion. — Dangers of Mcdiumship.— 
Trance-speakers. — Immoral Tendency of Ignorant Mcdiumship. 
— Tenrtency towards Free Love. — The Causes. — The Oriental- 
ists. — Their Greater Powers and their Greater Facilities for Self* 
delusion. — Practical Concto&ionG. — Warnings. 

T HAVE now presented ihe propositions of my hypothe- 
^ sis, together with a brief outline showing its applica- 
bility to the leading psychic phenonitjnK ; .ind it remains 
only to draw a ft:w pr.ictical conchisions which apply to 
every-day life. The first, and the mast obviou.sty important 
one, relates to the exercise of subjective power, and the 
normal relations of the objective and subjective iactiliics. 
In order to do so clearly and concisely, it will be necessary 
to recall the terms of the hypothesis. 

The first proposition 13 that the mind of man is dual in 
character. This proposition, as we have already stated, 
has been more or less dimly recognized by many philoso- 
phers in ail ages; and during the present century it has 
been gradually assuming a more definite status in mental 
philosophy. Assuming, therefore, this proposition to be 

at 
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true, H necessarily follows that die two minds must, aor< 
mally, beat a. hannoiuous reUtion Co eSicli other. It 
follows lliat one of the two minds must, normalljr, be 
subordinated to the other. Otlierwiso there would be a 
conllicL Just here licbaull's discovery of the law of sug- 
gestion comes in, and sliows that the subjective mind is 
constantly controlled by that power. It is true that I^t^ 
bault mid his followets have applied the law only to the 
elucidation of hypDOtic phenomena j and in that have not 
always carried it to its legitimate conclusion. But it has 
seemed to mc that if the law is applicable to one class of 
psychic phenomena, it must be equaDy applicabk to all, as 
naiurc's laws admit of no exceptions. I have therefore 
declared, as the second proposition of my hypothesis, that 
the subjective mind is alwa)-5 controllable by suggesdon. 

Assuming, thertfore, that these two propositions are true, 
it follows as a necessary consequence that there must be 
some dtstinciive line of difference between the methods of 
operation of the two minds. It is obWous that there is a 
limitation of [tower in the subjective mind, otherwise it 
could not be subordinated to the objective. Just where 
this line of distinction could be drawn, and how it could be 
formulated, was at first a perplexing quesrion. There were 
no aiithorilies on the subject who ever hinted at a possible 
limitation of reasoning power in either branch of the dual 
mind. On the contrary, thosft who have observed the 
phenomena of subjective mental activity, as seen in hyp- 
notic subjects, in trance-speakers, and cognate exhibitions, 
have been so profoundly impressed with its transcendent 
powers that it has seemed impossible that it could be 
hedged about by limitations. Philosophers from time 
imnjemorial have recognized its tremendous powers of 
memory, and millions have sat entranced by the eloquence 
of subjective speakers, and noted with profound admira- 
tion their accuracy of logical deduction. So impressed has 
the world been by such exlubitions lliat the soul has 
been held up as the infallible guide to all that is pure and 
noble and good in humanity. It has been utlhrd the Ego 
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(^^ hicli U tnily isj , and as sueb it lias been recognized aa 
the inward monitor, whose monitions arc always entitled to 
ruvtreiuial considf-ralion. It was difficult, thcrcfore, lo 
iuiagiiie any line uf distinction between the two branches 
of the dual mind which would place the subjective in a sul>- 
onlinate position. But for the discovery of LiSbauH's law 
of suggestion that Hue would never have been recognized. 
It now becomes evident, however, that the point of its 
limitation of reasoning power is the starting-point. It has 
not the power to formulate its own premises. The sub- 
sidiary pioposiliou of our yciicral hypothesis is, therefore, 
that tkf subjective mimi is incapable 0/ iniiuciive reasomns. 
It will readily be seen that it is a corollary of the law of 

^suggestion; but the three propositions togelher furnish the 

' key to the whole bcieiice of psychology. 

1 ajn aware that those who have hitherto regarded the 
sou! as possessing all the intellectual powers, as well as 
all the moral attributes, will be shocked when they realize 
that the object of their admiration is hedged about with 
any Umitations whatever. The first question they will ask is, 
" Why is it that God has given to man a soul possessing such 
transcendent powers in certaia directions, and yet under the 
absolute control, in all its ideas and intellectual functiorw, 
of a finite, perishable intelligence?" The broad and com- 
prehensive answer is, 7> eomtiiute man ajree moral agmt. 
it needs no argument to show that if the soul were not so 
hmitcd in Us inhiative power of reasoning, the finite, mortal 
mati could not be held responsible for the moral status of his 
soul. God gave to objective man the powers of reason, in- 
ductive as well ns deductive, for the purpose of enabling him 
Buccessfully to struggle willi his physical ennronment. He 
gave him the power to know the right from the wrong. He 
gave him supreme control of the initial processes of reason- 
ing, and thus made him responsible for the moral status of 
his souL The sovd, in the mean time, so long as it mhabiti 
the body, is charged with limited responsibilities. It is the 
life-principle of the body, and its normal functions pertain 
solely to the preservation of human life and the perpetu- 
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stion of the human rac«. It possesses vonderful powers in 
other ilirc-ctioDs, under cxruiin obnonnal coocliuoiis of the 
body, it is tjuc. But tiicir exercise outside of those limits 
is always abnormal, and productive of untoward results. 
Those powers of which we catch occasional glimpses, and 
which so excite our admiotion, are powers which pertain 
to its existence in a fiiture world. They are powers which 
proclaim it as a part of God, as pan.iking of the namre and 
ftltribulea of the Divine Mind. Its jiowers of percepiion of 
the fixed laws of ruUure demonstrate its kinship to Omui- 
science. It is independent of the feeble powers of induc- 
tive reasoning when it is freed from its earthly trammels ; 
and there is not one i>ower or attribute peculiar to the 
finite, objective mind that coaW be of any service to the 
soul in its eternal home. We boast of our powers of in- 
ductive reason, forgetting how little wc liave learned, or 
ever can know, compared with what there is to learn. We 
forget that they arc the outgrowth of our physical wants 
and necessities, and simply enable us to grope in the dark 
for the means of subsistence, and to render our ph)'5ical 
existence tolerable. The powers of the objective mind, 
compared with those of the subjective mind, may be lik- 
ened to a man bom in a cave, in which the li^ht of the sun 
never entered, and supplied only with a rushlight with 
which to grupe his way and find the means of subsistence. 
The light, feeble as it is, is in\-aluable to him; for by its 
means he is enabled gradually to learn his beariugs, to take 
note of his cuvironmenl, to make occasional discoveries of the 
necessities of life, and finally to achieve some of the comforts 
of existence. The more he discovc-rs, the more he appreci- 
fttes the value of his nuihiight and the more he boasts of its 
traufecendcnt powers of illiiminnlion. He be;\is vague re- 
ports of an outside world where the comforts and luxuries 
of life are comparatively easy to obtain, and he resolves to 
grope his way out. He is told that the outside world is 
lighted by a great luminary which will render his rushlight 
of no value to him cxf^ept .is a reminder of the limitations 
of his cave- life. But he ii sceptical, and points with pride 
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to bis atxumulations add the discoveries he has made with 
ihc aid of Ills " God-giveii illuminant," and refuses to be- 
lieve that there is a possible state of existence which would 
Ijc tolciable without rushlights. At length a cataclysm of 
nature throws him upon the outside world in the full blaze 
of the light of a midday sun. He then finds that he is in a 
world of light ; that he can perceive things as ihcy ate, and 
observe their bearings and relations to e:icb other, and he 
finds that the rays of his rushlight are no longer visible. 
h is obvious that this is bm a feeble illustration of the dif- 
ference between the powers of inductive inquiry into the 
laws of nature, and the powers of perception possessed by 
the subjective entity. When the soul is freed from its phys- 
ical trammels it ascenda to its native realm of truth, and, 
untrammelled by false suggestions arising from the imperfect 
knowledge of the objective mind, it "sees God as he is;" 
that is, it apprehends all his laws, and imbibes troth from its 
Eternal Source. 

It must not be tbigottcn in this conocction that the sub> 
jective nund is the sou!, or spirit, and is itself an organijied 
entity, possessing independent powers and (unctions; while 
the objective mind is merely tlie function of tlie physical 
brain, and posseKjes no powers whatever independently 
of the physical organizarion. The one possesses dynamic 
force independently of the body; the other does not. The 
one is capable of sustaining an existence independei^tly of 
the body; the other dies with it. It is jusl here (hat the 
ancient plulosophers made their greatest error; and that 
error has l>cen transmitted rlown through all the ages. 
They recognized the dual character of the roiud, but 
saw no fundamental difference in the functions of the two 
minds. Tt never occurred to ihcm that there was, or 
could be, any limitation of power in either thai was not 
common to both. They recognized man as a trinity, the 
three elements of which are "liody, soul, and spirit." The 
soul, in their system of philosophy, corresponds to the ob- 
jective mind, and the spirit to the subjective mind. They 
considered only the functions of the two mtods as minds. 
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and constantly regarded the two as po«scssu>g only co- 
ordinate powers. Or, if they regarded them as entities, 
they considered that while each was an ctitity, it was, some- 
how. Inseparably joined to the other in function and des- 
tiny. Hence, according to their philosophy, if one survived 
llie death of the body, both must survive it. This funda- 
mental error shows itself, in various .forms, in every system 
of philosophy, from I'lato down ; and it will continue to 
breed confusion and uncertainty in the human mind until 
the (act iii recognized that the subjecti^'e mind, or spirit, as 
riato designates it, is a distinct entity, posscsdng indepen- 
dent powers and functions ; whereas the objective mind) 
or the "aoul," of the ancient philosopher, is merely the 
function of the physical brain. This latter proposition is 
demonstrated by every consideration of its powers, func- 
tions, and limitations. Its powers wholly depend upon the 
ph>'sical condition of the brain. They decline as the body 
weakens. They become deranged and useless as the brain 
becomes disorganized from physical cause*. Its distinctive 
fcincdons pertain solely to physical existence. It has the 
power of independent inductive re.isomng (o compensate 
for its total want of power to perceive by intuition. But, 
as I have already pointed out, inductive reasoning is merely 
a laborious method of inquiry, and pertains wholly to our 
phj-sical existence. It would be as useless to the spirit in 
an existence where all truth is perceived by intuition, as a 
tallow-dip in the full blaze of a noonday sun. It may be 
set down as a maxim in spiritual philosophy that there is 
not one power or function of the abjective mind which 
distinguishes it from those of the subjective entity, that 
could be of any ser\-ice to the latter when it is freed' fi-om 
its earthly environment. 

The peculiar functions of the piiysical brain are there- 
fore no more entitled to be considered as an immortal 
entity, or as any necessary part or function of an immortal 
entity, than are the physical funclions of deglutition or 
digc&tion, or the physical power of pedal locomotion. 

It is not for man to question the wisdom of God in so 
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ordaining tlte relations of the son) to the body an to subor- 
ilinaie the eternal to tlie perishnble. But it is man's duty 
so to exercise his powers of iniluctiou as to asccrtaja those 
relations i and, having done so according to his best lights, 
so to order his conduct as to do liis whole duty to himiicH 
and his Creator. As we find those ceiatioDS exitit, the 
whole rcsponsibiUly rests upon the objective man. He is 
a free moral agent, and has it in his power to train his soul 
for weal or woe, for this life and for eternity. 

It is of the relations which exist between objective and 
subjective man in this life that I propose to offer a few 
practical suggestions at this time. I have already shown 
that the normal functions of the subjective mind are ap- 
parently limited to the preservation of human life and the 
perpetuation of the human race. These functions are 
manifested in what are known as instincts. The first is the 
instinct of self-preservation ; the second is the instinct 
of reproduction ; and the third pertains to the preserva- 
tion of the oflspring. In the last mi\.y be included the 
instinctive desire to preserve human life generally. Outside 
of these limits all phenomenal subjective mental activity 
appears to be abnormal. I say appears to be abnormal, for 
tlie reason that we have no means of judging, except from 
3 consensus of facts. The fiicls which pertain to the sub- 
ject can be found in the greatest abundance in spirit- 
istic circles, for the reason that it is ilierc tliat subjective 
activity is greatest in modem times. I venture to say that 
no one of the better class of spiritists will deny the fact 
that most profcssiomd mediums eventually become physi- 
cal wrecks ; many arc overtaken by mental deriingement, 
and some by a moral degradation loo loathsome to be de- 
scribed. Few, if any, escape serious phj-sical trouble. This, 
of itselfj is suflicient evidence of abnormality, and should 
scA'e as a warning against the too frequent exercise of 8ub- 
jectK-e power. The majority of spiritistic mediums are more 
or less afflicted with nervous disorders, and many of them 
aje hysterical to the last degree. Most of them complain 
of extreme nervous exhajitstiou after a stance, and many 
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teqaire days lo recover from the eflecis of a prolonged 
exercise of subjective power. It ouy be said that I mis- 
take the caitsc for the effect ; that is, that it may be oiily 
weak and oervoiis physical organisms that are capable o( 
exercising sulijective power. I am aware that the ques- 
tion is nut free bom ditficulty, and thitt one is liable to 
fall into error in discussing a subject that is so litUe under- 
stood. The fact remains, nevertheless, chat nervous dis- 
onlcrs and mcdiumship are )>cueially associated, and that 
fact alone is indicative of abnormality. Whether wc arc 
to regard the exercise of subjeciive [xwcr as proihiclive of 
abnormal physical conditions, or are to sappose that it re- 
quires an abnormal physical organism to produce subjective 
phenomena, matters little. 'Ilie concl'tston must be the 
same, — that the exercise of subjective power is abnormal, 
should be avoided until more is known of '.he proper 
iditions of its exercise than has yet been discovered. 
There is a further diffiruliy attending ihe consideration 
of this subject which must not be lost sight of, and that is 
the question liow far suggestion may cruer as a factor in 
the case. It is well known that some mesmeric healers 
fancy that " ihcy take on the conditions of the patient," as 
they phrase It. That is, they feel the symptoms wfakdi 
afflict the patient There is no question of the fact that 
those who enter upon the uealment of a case with that idea 
firmly fixed in their minds will experience the anticipated 
sensations, often to a marked degree. But late scientific 
experiments disclose the feet that such phenomena are 
always the effect of suggestion. 'Hie phj-siral cxhatistion 
which some healers feel afier the treatment of a case ia 
also largely dtic to suggestion. These effects may always 
be counteracted by a vigorous auto-suggestion : and. more- 
over, the same means may be effectively employed to pro- 
duce exactly the opposite efflvts wpon the operator. That 
is to say, the mental heater, liy wbntever method he does 
his work, may always cause his treatment of a patient to 
' redound to his own benefit, .is well as to that of the palicut, 
by the exercise of the power of auto-suggestion. It is 
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therc-rore impossible to say just liow Cir siiggesdou enters 
as & factor in tire production of uiitoward pliy-iica] results 
from the exercise of mrdiumistic power. It is certainly 
traditional among the fraternity that DC^^•ou3 exhaustion 
ensues from its exercise, and the zesutis are appalling. 
How far tlie effects may be counteracted by iiilclligcnl 
auto-suggestion, reiuains to be settled by the process of 
evolution. There ia, however, little hope of any change 
for the hctter so Vm^ as the spiritistic medium believes 
himself to be under the domination of an cxtraneims force 
which is beyond his control, and the effects of which he is 
powerless to mitigate. 

This phase of the subject is, however, of little importance 
compared with the mental effects produced by the (00 per- 
sistent exercise of the subjective faculties in the production 
of phenomena. Again we must dnw our illustraltons frgra 
spiritistic circlett. It is undeniable that the tendency of 
mcdiumship is to unhinge the mind, to destroy the mental 
balance, and often to produce the worst forms of insanity. 
And it is noticeable that the more thoroughly sincere the 
medium is in his belief in the genuineness of his power to 
e%*okc the sjnrits of the dead, the greater is the tendency to 
insanity. The reason is obvious. If he sincerely believes 
himself to be under the control of an extraneous power, he 
yields implicit obedience to that power; especially if it 
assumes to be a superior mentality, as it gcncrdly does. 
Instead of assuming control of the jwwer, he allows it to 
control him. As a matter of course, he is ignorant of the 
hws pertaining to it. He is ignorant of the fact. that the 
force which controls him resides within himself, and is not 
a superior being commissioned from Heaven to convey a 
message from the Source of all knowledge. He is daied 
by its wonderful exhibitions of superior intelligence, is cap- 
tivated by its eliKiuence, and awed by its assumption of 
authority. In short, be kuowx nothing of its source, or the 
limitations of its powers of reasoning. The result is that he 
yields implicit obedience to its gtiidaace in all things. His 
reason has abdicated its throne and abandoned its func- 
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tions, aod he is al the mercy of his subjective niin<I, which, 
in tarn, is controlled by tlic false su^estions of his own 
disorganized and subjugated objective iotelligeoce. His 
physical degeneracy keeps pace with his mental decline^ 
his whole nen-oua system is prostrated by excessive exer- 
cise of BTibjective power, ami too frequently the end is 
acute mania or drivelling imbecility. 

Otic of the most fascuiating and seductive forms of sub- 
jective mental activity is exiiibited in trapce, or inspin- 
tional, speaking. A medium of fair tnlclligcncc and some 
education, obtained, perhaps, by desultory reading of spiri- 
tistic and miscellaneous literature, develops hiinst-If into an 
' inspirational speaker. As a sincere spiritist, he believes 
himself to be controlled by some great spirit who in life 
was Cflebralcd for his eloquence. He ascends the rofstrum 
and amazes his audience by his wonderful oratory, his 
marvellous command of the lesonrces of his mind, and, 
above all, by the clearness and cogency of his reasoning. 
Those who have Vnown him before and are aware of the 
limits of his education are the most surpriscfl of all, and no 
argument can convince them that be is not inspired by 
some almost superhuman intelligence from another world. 
They know nothing of the wonders of subjective mental 
power ; they have no knowledge of the perfection of Mib- 
jectivc memory, which gives the speaker perfect com- 
mand of all he has ever read, or of the logical exactitude 
of the deductive reasoning of the subjective intelligence. 
'Die speaker, on his part, finds himself in possession of 
such wonderful powers and resources, emanating, .is he be- 
lieves, from an extranetms sonree, abandons his old pnr- 
suits, and de\'Otes himself to the work of hii: inspiration. 
It is an easy and pleasurable existence for Ihe time being. 
He finds that (here is no need of tilting thought of what 
be is to say, for ideas, and words with which to clothe 
them, flow from him like a niouniaui torrent. He finds 
himself in possession of knowledge which he has no objec- 
tive recollection of ever having ncquirc^l, and of Ideas 
which were foreign lo his objective intelligence. He be- 
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Gev«s, and, from bis staadpuint, has every reason to believe, 
that he is inspired by some lofty spirit whose knowledge is 
unlimited and whose resources are unfailing. lie feels thaJ 
he has no need of funher reading or study, and the work 
of objective iulellectual labor soon becomes a drudgery." 
The result is that his objective intellectual growth soon 
comes to a 3iand-i>till, and at length his objective intellect 
begins to deteriorate. In the mean time his subjective 
powers may continue to grow in brilliitiicy for a time, ot 
at least they shine with a ntw Instre, as diey are compared 
with the deepening dulness of bis objective intellect. At 
length he becomes fitful, erratic, eccentric. M liis objec- 
tive powers deteriorate, they no longer have any semblance 
of control over his subjective mind. The suggestions which 
reason, in its best estate, rtvay have given to his subjective 
mind, as a starting-point for his discourses, are no longer 
Available, for his power to reason is failing. His friends, 
who follow hiro from place to place, begin to notice that he 
talks one thing at one place, anil the oiipositc at another. 
They attribute the fact to the control of different spirits at 
different times, and for a time they arc consoled. Even- 
tually the ftict is forced upon them that in his normal, or 
objective, condition he is growing more and more erratic, 
and that at times his conversatioo is the merest drivel. A« 
in all the other forms of subjective development mentioned, 
his physical deterioration keeps pace with his mental de- 
cline. In the mean time his subjective powers appear to 
deteriorate. It Is not true, in fact, that his subject nund, 
fer sg, deteriorates, for that is impossible. But as it is 
alwaj's controlled by suggestion, it necessarily lakes its cue 
from the suggestions conveyed to it by the objective mind. 
When that ceases to develop, the subjective mind keeps on 
in its old rut, for the obvious reason that no new ideas arc 
imparted to it- When the objective mind begins to dete- 
riorate, its suggestions arc no longer coherent, and the 
subjective mind is necessarily incoherent in exact propor- 
tion. Its deductions from a false or imbecile suggestion 
^ill be logically correct ; but, as a maner of cout&e, a false. 
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eiuwngantf or unl>ecik iwcmise, JoUowed to its legitimatcv 
tujckal coodusion, nccctsanly Wads the mind into a cottc- 
ipoodii^ maze of ^xtravo^nce and imbecility. It is 
therefore no tndicatJoo of a docUne of sutijecch-e powen^ 
but it is a detooa«tr3tion of the anivcmlity of the taw of 
SDggestioo. It goes withoot SApng that if an inspiratioaal 
speaker were airore of the source uf his power, and of the 
hw5 which gorera it, and would co:i»taQtljr keep it under 
the ccntiol of Ms rrasoii, he could atilize it to the verf 
best advantage. A cuhurud man uf well-balanced intellect 
would then formulate htsowa premises according to the best 
lights obuiiuble through th« processes of inductive reason, 
big, and " ii^iration would do the rest." If his premises 
were coitect, the subjective mind could always be depended 
upon to deduce the coriecl conclusions, and to iUu«>tnUe 
them by drawing upon the resources of Jt» perfect memory 
of all that the individual has ever seen, heard, or read 
bearing iijiun the subjecL Sucli a man would be known as 
a man of "genius," in whatever direction he exercised his 
^powers. And just in proportion to the natnral powers and 
cultivation of his objective mind and the extent of bis 
objective informatioa would bis subjective uianire:^taiii>n3 
be brilliant and powerful. 

I do not say that such an exercise of subjective powci- 
would not be nbnormal and producti\'e of untoward ph)'si~ 
cal consequences. Men of genius in aB ages of the world 
have unconsciously exercised this power. But men of 
genius the world over have been too often noted for ab- 
normalities of character and conduct. Profane history fur* 
ntshcs but one example where a man of genius apjjcars to 
have been in possession of objective and subjective powers 
perfectly balanced, and who was able to utilize his enor- 
mous objective advantages, resulting from constant and ia> 
timate association with the greatest minds of his generation, 
in the subjective production of works which must always 
stand pre-eminent. It is luinccessary to say that 1 allude to 
Shakspeare. So little is known of his private life that it 
b impossible to judge whether abnormal physical effects 
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resulted from his labors. But his works are full of mteroal 
evidence that his subjccih-e powers were under the constant 
control of a wt^ll-l rained and perfectly balanced objective 
intellect. 

It is of course impossible to say just how far subjective 
power might, normally, be employed in the direction indi- 
cated, in the absolute dearth of examples where it has been 
employed with a fidl knowledge of the laws which govern 
it. But certain it is that so long as it is exercised under 
the delusion that it is an extraneous and auperior power, 
over which die objective man possesses euo control, just so 
long will the victim of the delusion be subject to the capnce 
of an irresponsible power, which will eventually drive him 
to the horrors of insnnity or lenve him in the darkness of 
imbecility. 

Of greater impurlancc than either the physical or mental 
deterioration of the one who habitually exercises subjective 
power in the production of phenomena, is tlie caorsi aspect 
of the question. One may escape serious physical conse- 
quences of mcfliumship, or he may succeed in mnint.iining 
Bufficicnt outward semblance of mental equilibrium to 
keep out of the insane asylum ; but no well-informed spjrj- 
-tlst of the better class will attempt to deny or weaken the 
force of the statement that a raephitic moral atmosphere 
surrounds the average spiritistic medium. I do not assert 
by any means that .ill medhims arc immoral. On the con- 
trary, there arc many noble men and pure women who 
habitually exercise mediumistic power. Otherwise, the 
tendency to looseness of morals which characterizes so 
many of them would be difficult to account for on oihcr 
than physiological grounds. Rooks have been written to 
account for this tendency, on the hypothesis that immorality 
is a consequence of the nervous derangement which follows 
I the practice of mediiimship. This hypothesis necessarily 
I presupposes the invariable connection of immorality with a 
I ncivoiis disorder, and the latter with mcdiumsliip. The 
I common experience of mankind may be invoked to prove 
I that there Is no invariable connection of the kind existing 
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Another cause must therefore be sought for the too-freqnem 
association of itnmoralilr with iaediunishi[». 

Tbose who have followed mc in my brief analysis of (he 
causes which conspire to bring about Uie mcntaJ deteriora- 
tion of the spiritJ&tic medium will anticipate mc in what I 
bare to say concerning the causes of the moral drgmdadon 
of the same class. The medium, if he is sincere in his pro- 
fessions of belief in the alleged communication of spirits of 
the dead through iiiiu, believes himself to be under the care 
and control of a higher and purer meniaUty than his okti. 
He believes in its lofty assumptions of mental and moral 
(tuperiority, and he becomes accustomed to ask its advice 
in all things pertaining to his persona! well-being. He 
frequently finds its advice to be of the best, and he grad- 
ually accustoms himself to submit to its guidance Jn all 
things. He assumes and believes that in the clearer light 
of the world of spirits many of the artificialities of mundane 
civilitation arc held in pitying contempt, and he frequently 
comes to l>elieve that many of the restraints of human 
society are purely artificial, and have no foundation in 
true morality or religion. He generally reg-irds himself 
as a reformer, having broken away from the orthodox 
creed, and becomes the advocate of a new religion. IJke 
most radical reformers who And the world all wrong In one 
respect, he immediately assumes that it is wrong in every- 
thing; and nothing will satisfy his ambition short of de- 
stroying the whole -fabric iif civilized soricty, and inslituting 
a new order of things more suited to his ideas of human 
progress and felicity. It all too frequently happens that 
one of the first "artificial" institutions of society which l»e- 
coracs the object of jjrivate attack by the spiritual medium 
is the marriage relation. He sees much domestic infelicity 
surroonding him, and is perhaps tired of the restraints 
which it impoies upon himself, and he consults his spirit 
guide as to the propriety of setting at defiance the laws of 
human society in that regard. Now, if his " spirit guide " 
were what he believed it to be, or what it asromcd to be, — 
% puie and lofty spirit, disenthralled from the temptations 
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and weaknesses of the flesb, and drawing in^lration from 
Ihc society of just men made perfect, — there couW be do 
doubt of the character of the advice it would give him. 
Butj being the medium's own subjective enlity> bound by 
the laws of its bcuig to coutrul by the power of sugi^eslion, 
it necessarily follows the hne of thought which is upper- 
most in the medium's objective mind, and it gives the ad- 
vice most desired. Moreover, from the premises suggested 
by the uohallowed lusts of the incdiiim, it will frame an 
argument so plausible and convincing to his willing mind 
that he will fancy that, in following the advice of his "con- 
trol," lie is obeying the holiest impulses implanted in bis 
natiirc by a God of love. 

I fio not charge spiritists as a class with being advocates 
of the doctriues of free love. On the contrary, 1 am aware 
that, as a class, they bold the marriage rclatiou in sacred 
rcgatd. I cannot forget, hoivcvcr, that but a few years 
ago some of their leading advocates and mediums pro- 
claimed the doctrine of free love in all its hideous deform- 
ity from every platform in the land. Kor tlo I fail to 
remember that the better class of spiritists everywhere 
repudiated the doctrine and denounced its advocates and 
exemplars. Nevertheless, the moral virus look effect here 
and there all over the country, and it is doing its deadly 
work in secret in many an otherwise happy home. And I 
charge a large and constantly growing class of professional 
mediums with being the leading propagandists of the doc- 
trine of free love, 'i'hcy infest every community in the land, 
and it is well known to all men and women who arc ilis- 
satisficd or unhappy in their marriage relations that they 
can always find sympathy bycon>.uhing the average medium, 
and can. moreover, find justification for illicit love by in- 
vokuig the spirits of the dead througii such mediums. 

As before remarked, I do not charge mediums «s a class 

t~ with immoral practices, nor do I say that the exercise ol 
subjective power, /«rr jr, has a tendency to induce immoral 
practices. What I do say is, that through a want of knowl- 
edge of the laws which pertain to sobjcctive mental activity, 
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the one who exeicises that power tn the fojro of medium- 
ship is ID constant danger or being led astray. He invokes 
a i>ott'Cr that he knows nothing of, — a power which may, 
at any time, lum and rend him. 

The man or woman whose heart is pure, in whom the 
principles of vinue and morality are innate, is in oo danger 
of being corrupted by the exercise of meditimistic power. 
llie auto-suggestions of such are constantly on the aide of 
vimie, and a cormpi comnoiinication coidd not emaoate 
from such a source. But to the young, whose characters 
are not fonned, and to those whose notions of monJitjr are 
loose, the dangers of mcditimship arc appalling. 

I have felt obliged to draw my ilhistrations from spirit 
mediums for the reason that mediumship is the fonn which 
subjective activity tnkcs in the Western world. Other forms, 
however, are being inlrodtice<l from the Orient, and may 
soon become commun in this country. The Western world 
is threatened with a revival of the arts of the magician, the 
conjurer, and the wizard. It may be true, and doubtless is, 
(hat the Eastern adepts know more of the practice of sub- 
jective arts than is dreamed of by spiritists. The fact that 
they denounce as dangerous to hc.ilth, morals, and sauity 
the practice of raediumship, is a hopeful sign. That they 
are aware that the power which controls the medium ema- 
nates from himself, is demonstrative of their advancement 
in practical knowledge of the subject. But that they are 
reliable guides to the safe exercise of subjective power 
has not been demoaslratcd. It is certain that they are yet 
ignorant of the fundamental principles which underlie the 
science of the soul, for they h.ive yet to learn the law of 
si^gestion, anil to appreciate the subtle rdU which that 
power plaj-s in ever)' psychic phenomeuon. Their whole 
system of spiritual philosophy has been built up in igno. 
ranee of that law, and hence they are necessarily subject to 
the same delusions, arising &om the same sources of error, 
that have misguided all mankind, in all the ages of the world, 
prior to the discovery of that law. They believe in their 
power to communicate with the spirits of another worldj 
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jiTccisely tht same » do the modem spirltUis. Ilie Toud- 
dation of their belief is the same ; luimcty, psychic phe- 
nomena produced, by tliemselves, in ignonmce of the 
fundamental laws which govern it. The only ditTercnce 
resides in the fact that the Orientalists have the power to 
produce a greater variety of startling phenomena, and 
hence aie in possession of greater facilities for deceiving 
Uiemsetvcs. No advantage, therefore, can he gained by 
studying their philosophy or practising their arts, except ns 
a means of gaining genera) infonnatiou or for purposes of 
scientific experiment; and the warning against indulging in 
the indiscriminate practice of mediumship holds good against 
the too frequent exercise of subjective power in any dircc- 

^tion, or for any purpose save that of scientific investigation 
heating llie sick. 

It should be remembered always that the power of tlie 
subjective entity is the most jjotential force in nature, and 
when intelligently directed the most beneficent. Batj like 

^evciy other power in nature misdirected, its destructive 

)rce is ::qually potent. 

In conclusion, I desire again to impress upon the reader 

the absolute necessity of always holding tl»e subjective entity 

under the positive dominaiion of objective reason ; and I 

here rept^it, what t have again and again sought to enforce, 

.that insanity consists in the usurpation by the subjective 

ilod of the throne of reason. The terrible potentialities of 

the subjective entity arc as much to be feared as admired, 

and DO faculty that it possesses is more to Ih; drwuled and 

liardcd ;]gaiDSt than its awful power and inexorable exac- 

'tittide of logical deduction, when reasoning from premises 
that ha>'e not been demonstrated by the processes of 
induclioQ. 
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The Great Stumbling-block. Unbelief in tlie PLysical Hislory of 
Clifi»t. — Modem Sdcncc conlinii« the New Trstameiit.^ Inter- 
nal Evidence of the Truth of the 1 lister)- of Jesus, — The Sdcn. 
tilic Accurac>' o/ his Scatcnients. — The Exolcrk and tho Esoteric 
Dociiines.— Tjiables. — Esoteric Doctrines Reserveil for Modern 
Science to discover. —Tiie Spirit of Truth. — Jesus the first to 
proclaim the Scientilic Troth. — The Hoclrine of Faith. — Healing 
the Sick. — Natural Law, — FaHh essential then as now. — II- 
luMr.ilive Incidenis, — Jainis" ]>3URhtcr. — Seven Scicnlific SlejHt. 
^Secrecy enjoined- — Scientific Kcasons. — Rcdiacovciy of the 
Science of Mental Therapeutics in Modf^rn Timcii. — Nothing dis- 
coveted thai Jesus did not know. — Absent Treatment. — The 
Power to hca! tiaotmiucd lo all l'"nlurc (icne rations. — The Coo- 
ditiom. — ConcliLiians. 

IT was no part of my original intention in writing this 
book to enter upon the discu&sioD of theological ques- 
tions, or to sjJcciiUte upon the possible condition of the 
soul after the death of the body. Nor shall I, to .tny great 
extent, enter upon that prolific field of discussion at this 
time. Nevertheless, I caaiot refrain from presenting a fetv 
tlioughts which have forced themselves upon me conccmitig 
the relation which the hypoiliesis under consideration bears 
to the history and doctrines of the nian Jesus Christ. In 
doing so ! hope to oiTend no man's theology, and to avoid 
the accusation of seeking to "open the secret of spirittial 
life in the criminal court of empirical philosophy." 

It has oAen been said that the laws which enable man 
to perceive spirilaal tniths, or to apprehend the rel.ttion 
which his spiritual nature bears to ^e Christ, cannot be 
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bceQ said that stich evidence consists in the alleged Tact 
that at the time when Christ hvcd, there was ua one else 

Q-ipable of formulating the code of ethics and morals which 
he promulgated. Thiit liiiii is not true is evidenced by the 
writings of many who preceded him. The gotden rale 
it!»elfj which may be said to cmVnly the noblest conception 
which has been given to mankind of ma n's duty to his 
fellow-man, is found in the writings of Confucius. The 
code of ethics fonnd in the writings of the ancient Greek 
philosophers will comiiarc favorably with anything found in 
the New Testaraem. It is not in this, therefore, thai the 
intenial evidence of Uie truth of the New Testament is to 
be found. 

But I undertake to say that in view of the state of 
scientific knowledge winch existed at the time when Christ 
appeared on earth, it was absolutely Impossible that a 
fictitious character could have been created, embodying 
the salient features of the physical history and character of 
Christ, by any one of his day and generation. The writers 
of the New Testament must have had an original from 
which to write the history, draw the character, and state 
the attributes of Clirist. This is esjKcially true of his 
physical history and manifestations; foi no one but he 
was at that time capable of doing his work or of formulat- 
ing witli scientific accuracy the secret and source of his 
power. Nor was any one of his day capable of conceiving 
the ideas which he promulgated concerning his spiritual 
mi&sion on earth, or of staling, as he did, the exact condi- 
tions upon which mankind must depend for salvaiioQ atid 
immortality. He did not formulate the scientific princi- 
ples which underlie his doctrines, for the world was not 
ready to receive, nor capable of appreciating, them ; he 
only stated the facts. It has been left for the discoveries of 
modern science to demonstrate the scientific accuracy of his 
statements. That he underetootl the principles which «n- 
deriie his doctrines and consiiiiitc the secret of his power, 
goes without saying; but* his biographers did not under- 
stand them, or, if they did, they were as reticent as he was. 
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Nor is [t important to know whether they were or were not 
ia possession of lliat knowledge. The point U, thai thcj 
could not have created the character without the otiyiijaj 
to draw from, and, a ftirtioriy they could not have formu- 
lated the doctriinfs which, after the lapse of nineteen hun- 
dred years, prove to be scientifically correct. But it is 
said that tliey were inspired. Leaving out of consideration 
die theological idea of inspiration, it is certain that ilicy 
were inspired in the highest and best sense of tiic word, 
They were inspired by llic autliorilalive declarations of the 
Master, ^by his statement of tJic gi-eat prmciples of his 
philosophy ; by the words of him " who spake as never 
man sjMkt.-," — words of which he made the declaration, that, 
*' though hea%'en and earth shall pass away, my words shall 
not pass away." With this view of the source of the in- 
spiration of the writers of the New Testament, die intenia] 
evidence of the essential truth of the history of Jesus Christ 
is demonstrative. 

if Jesus had formulated the scieutilic principles which 
pertain to his doctrines and liis works, yjid had taught 
them to his disciples, there would have been no internal 
eviilence whatever of the truth of liis history, or that he 
ever existed. The reason is obvious. If bis biographers 
had been in possession of that knowledge, no m.itter from 
what source lliey obtained it, it would have l)cen possible 
for them to create a fictitious character possessing all the 
powers and attributes of Christ. A few years ago it would 
have been impossible for the most lively ima^nation to 
piriiire two men, sunding a thousand miles apart, trans- 
mitting oral messages to each other over a wire stretched 
between them. If, however, a statement had been made 
by any one that he had seen the feat performed, the exis- 
tence of the telephone to-day would be demonstrative evi- 
dence of the truth of his statement, however sceptical his 
own generation might have been. In other words, the 
discoveries of modem science would have developed the 
fact th.it he spoke the truth. If it were known that the man 
vho made the statement knew absolutely nothing of the 
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science of electricity, the imcmal evidence of Its truth 
vould be all the stronger; for a nian well vereed la the 
science of electricity might be supposed to be capable of 
inugining the possibility of such an invention, and stating 
its existence as a fact. But a man ignorant of electrical 
Un-s could by no possibility conceive the idea of the tele- 
phone ; he mast be presented with the coiK^rete fact in 
order to be able to state it inlciligently. 

It was so with the biographer of Jesus. Tlicy knew 
nothing of the scientific principles involved in the perfonn- 
ancc of his wonderful works. They knew only the facte, 
and they recorded them. He gave to his apostles just 
enough information to enable them to continue his work. 
He staled the conditions of success, and promised the 
worid that whosoever complied with those conditions 
should be able to do even greater works than he had done. 
He formulnted the doctrine of immortality, and stated the 
conditions of its attainment. His biographers have re- 
corded his words, but not his reasons, for tic gave none, 
U, therefore, science demonstrates that the powers that he 
possessed are possible, that the conditions of their exercise arc 
precisely what he decbrcd them to be, and that they cannot 
be exercised without a strict compliarKie with those condi- 
tions, the internal evidence for the truth of his liistory is 
overwhelming. Modified by the nature of the siibiect, and 
of the proo& required, the same m.iy be said of his spiritual 
doctrine;;. 

His practical wisdom is nowhere shown more conspicu- 
ously than in his reticence. He had two very important 
reasons for withholding a full disclosure of the underlying 
principles of his philosophy, or of the laws which pertain to 
his physical manifestations. The first was that the world 
was not ready to receive the whole truth. This was said to 
his disciples during his last interview with them prcvions to 
his crucifixion, " I ha%'e yet many things to say unto ymi, 
but ye cannot bear them now." He had given to his fol- 
lowers all that it was expedient to give in that age. He had 
told them the conditions of salvation. He had taught them 
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how to ht'al Uie sick. He had taught thcrn how to employ 
llieir powers in doing good, buth physically and spiritually. 
But be knew that the aarac power which he taught them 
how to use for the physical benefit of mankind might also, 
in the hands of wicked men, be eaiployed for doing evil. 
He knew that the condition of its exercise for evil purposes 
was a full knowledge of the laws which pertain to it. Ue 
knew that in the hands of the majority of the men of his 
day and generation it was a dangerous power, — too dan- 
gerous to be intrusted to the worid in its then stage of pub- 
lic and private virtue, morality, religion, and enlightenment. 

There was an exoteric doctrine which he promulgated to 
the world, and an esoteric doctiine which he deemed it 
inexpedient to divulge before (he world was prepared to 
receive iL His whole career illustrates this important 
feet. 

His habit of speaking to the multitude in parables, to- 
gether whh his reasons for so doing, constitutes the strong- 
est evidence of his determination to conceal his esoteric 
doctrines from the common people. 



"And the rli»ciples came, and said unto him, Why speakest 
thou unIO Iheni in p.irahles ? 

" He answered and said unto them. Because it i» given nnlo 
yoit to know tbc mysteries of the kmgdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given. . . . 

" Therefore speak J to them in parables : because they 
seeing see not; and hearing they bear not, neither do they 
understand. . . . 

" For this people's heart is waxed gross, and their cars are 
dull of hearing, and their i^ycs they have closed. . . . 

"All these thin?R spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables; 
and without a parable sp.Tke lie not unto them : 

" That it miglit be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, I will open my mouth in -pcirables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the foundation of tbe 
world."* 

These pass^es make it as clear as words can formulate a 
proposition that he deemed it inexpedient to divulge to 

» Matthew xiii. 10, II, 13, 15, 3.). )S 
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the people anything more tK-m they could understanti and 
assimilate. His estinuiie of men and hts knowledge of 
their needs ivurc perfect ; and he gave to each class with 
whom he had to deal, just what was necessary to enable it 
to perform the work assigned to it. He lauglu the multi- 
tude the principles of morality and justice among men, and 
pointed llie way to eternal life ; but he did not teach them 
bow to heal the sick. He laught his chosen ones the true 
method of healing the sick, and divulged the exact conditions 
of its exercise ; but he did not teach ihem the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which his iyatem of healing was founded. *rhcy 
were no more capable of understanding liiosc principles 
than were the mnltilude capable of acquiring the power to 
d the sick. He gave to each according to his needs; 
id, true to his spiritual mission, Chrit>t enjoined U]>on all 
men ihr necessity of first seeking the kingdom of heaven, 
when all other nccdfiil things would be ailded unto them. 
It was not necessary fur his disciples to know the esoteric 
science of he-iling, in order to enable them to heal the sick, 
any more ih.nn it is forais to-day. Wc m.iy know how little 
the knowledge of true scientific principles involved in the 
exercise of that power hiu to do with success in healing, 
when we observe the diversity of views entertained on the 
subject by the successful healers of modem times. Christ 
gave 10 the world all the knowledge necessary for the suc- 
cessful exercise of that power in the one word Jaiik, He 
was the first who taught that lesson to mankind; and it 
holds as good today as it did when he first proclaimed it 
to the multitude upon the banks of the Jordan. 

The second reason for withliolding a statement of the 
scientific principles involved in his manifestations of power 
and his s|)iritiial philosophy was that he foresaw the lime 
approaching when the world would reason it out for itself; 
and thai when that Hme came, mankind would be prepared 
to receive it. He foresaw that in the progress of cinliza- 
tion and enlightenment the time would surely come when 
the world ^vould not be content to rest its beiief upon the 
doctrine of any one, whatever his claims to inspiration or 
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authority. In other words, he foresaw the present age of 
luaterialism, aod its teodency towards scepticism r^ard- 
ing everything which cannot be scientifically demonstrated 
by the inductive processes of reasoning. He knew that 
when that epoch should have arrived in the history of man's 
intellectual development, the truth of his doctrines would 
be all the more forcibly impressed upon mankind if thej 
could be proved by the inexorable niJes of logic. Besides^ 
science and inductive reasoning would have been lost upon 
the people with whom he had to deal. That he fully realized 
this is shown by his implied rebuke to the nobleman of Ca- 
pernaum, when he exclaimed, "Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe." To have attempted to reason 
with them would have been hke " casting pearls before 
swine." He appealed to them by the only logic they could 
understand. He offered to them the only evidence they 
could appreciate, — the evidence of their senses. 

Tliat Christ foresaw the time when the world would be in 
possession of indubitable evidence of the truth concerning 
him, but that he knew that the time had not yet come, is 
clearly shown by his remarks to his disciples in his memo- 
rable interview with them just previous to his crucifixion : 

" I have yet many things to say unto you, but yc cannot bear 
them now." * 

• This refers to the then existing conditions. He had 
given thent all the proofs that they were capable of appre- 
ciating of the truth of his doctrines. In the next sentence 
he refers to the time to come, when still more evidence 
would be given to the worid. 

" Howbeit when he, the Spirit of troth, is come, he will guide 
you into all tnith." ' 

This clearly refers to the time, which was yet to come, 
when mankind should seek the truth and demand to know 
it, The "Spirit of tiulh " is a personification of that spirit 
\ in man which seeks to learn the truth for its own sake, by 
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the only process knuwa to this wor1d,~induciive 
That day has come. The Spirit of truih b abroad througfc 
out &U the cit-ili/cil world, and tc demands reasons f(^ 
fiith that is in the Christian Church. 
Again Christ said ; — 

"But when the Comforter k come, whom I will send unt 
\tiu from the Father, even the Spiht of truth, which proceedcth 
irou ^c Father, he shall testify of me: 

" And ye shall abo bear witness, becattse fe Have been wit 
me from the beginning." ' 

The 6rst vensc above quoted has the same meaainp 
this lost quotation. The second rerers to Uie events of hi 
life of which they were witnesses. He foresaw that tlie 
record of those events woukl be read by future gcnerationsi 
and compared with later experiments. Ik bad left the 
power to heal as a heritage to all who should come after 
him, possessing the requisite faith ; and he knew that the 
testimony of his disciples concerning the works that he had 
performed would be compared with later exhibitions of 
the same power. He foresaw that the "Spirit of truth" 
wonld CN'entually discover the laws pcrtiining to his doc- 
thnes and his works, and that a comparison of the tesd- 
mony of his followers with the discoveries of science would 
demonstrate to the world the essential truth of his histo 
and of his spiritual philosophy. 

1 shall now briefly point out a few of the more sali- 
ent features of the history of Jesus which bear upon the 
subject under consideration, and shall undertake to show, 
first, how the discoveries of modem science confirm the 
accounts of his physical manifestations; and secondly, 
how they confirm the essential features of his spiritual 
philosophy. 

The prominent feature of his physical manifestation! 
consisted in healing the sick ; and in the discussion of the 
first division of the subject I shall confine myself to 
consideration of that part of his career. 

1 John av. 26, 37. 
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The firat proposition beating upon the subject is, that 
Jesus Christ was the first who correctly fommlatcd the 
exact conditions necessary and indispensable to the exercise 
of tiic power to heal the sick by psycliic incliiods. 

The second proposition is, that the conditifins which he 
declared to be necessary to enable him to exercise that 
power are the same conditions which are indispensable 
to-day. 

These propositions will be considered together. 

The condition which he declared to be essential, not only 
in the patient* but in the healer, is embraced in the one 
word faith. That word, roore than any other, expresses 
the whole law of human felicity and power in this world, 
and of saKtition in the world to come. It Is that attri- 
bute of miad which elevates m.in above the level of the 
brute, and gives him dominion over all lUc physical world. 
It is the essential element of success in every field of 
human endeavor. It constitutes the power of the human 
soul. When JesL.3 of Nazareth proclaimed its potency from 
the hill-tops of Palestine he gave lo mankind the kuy to 
health and to heaven, and earned the title of Saviour of 
the World. 

[t would seem to be a work of supererogation to cite par- 
ticular passages of the Scriptures or to employ argument to 
prove the correctness of the proposition that Jesus con- 
sidered faith in the patient a necessary condition of his 
recovery. The proposition is plainly tnic, and it has been 
so understood by all intelligent readers of the New Testa- 
ment until very recent times. There are those, however, 
who now seem to fear that Jesus will be robbed of his 
glory, and reduced to the common level of mankind, if it 
is shown that the conditions necessary to the success of 
the mental healer of to-day arc the same as they were nine- 
teen hundred years ago. In other words, they endeavor to 
show that Jesus did not operate in harmony with the laws 
whicii he proc.Liinicd, but independently and in defiance 
of the very principles of nature which it was his mission to 
illustrate and expound. He did not pretend to establish 
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usf nirw law of tutorc, biit to leach mankind that wlikb 
lud be«n in exiiicocc from the beginning, to illustnte ii 
his life, and lo s.inction it by his deatli. He did not tcic 
his discipliTS the principles and bws involved in bcaJing the 
sick, and at the same time viokte himself. He taoght 
them his ntetboda of healing, and sent them into the world 
to imitate his example. \^'bcn they failed, as tht^ occa- 
sioiLiIly did lail, he reproved them for neglecting his icac 
ings, and upbiaidcd them for their want of faith. Wb< 
Ihe lunatic was brought to him, and he was told liiat hia 
disciples had failed to cast out the de\'il which afflict* 
the patient, Jesus exclaimed; "0 faithless and pcrvei 
generation, how long shall I be with yon? how long shall 
I Buffer you?" After he had cast out the devil, the dis 
ciples asked him why they could not cast him out. 

"And Jesus said unto them. Because of your unbelief: fc 
verily I wy unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of niustar_ 
leed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Kcmovt; h«ncr to yonder 
placi: ; and it shall remove ; and notliing shall be impossible 
unto, you." 1 



His expression concerning their power Lo remove moan 
tains doubtless had reference to the fact that ponderable 
bodies can lie movcil by subjective power, under proijcr cc«j 
ditions, as has been frequently demonstrated in later times. 

Many passages might be quoted illustrating the propo-. 
sttion that faith was a necessary condition in the minds 
of the apostolic healers; but It bs believed that no one will 
gainsay the proposition. It may be said, however, that 
Jesus did not require faith in himself to enable him to heal 
the sick, — that he healed independently of that law. The 
obvious answer is that he had that knowledge of his power 
which transcended faith ; or rather, that he had the faith 
which came from knowledge of that power. In the sense 
that faith ceases where knowledge begins, he may be said 
not to have had iaith. His disciples arrived at that poin' 
(iflvr an experimental demonstration of their power ; and 






1 Matlhew xvii vy. 
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50 may wc all do likewise. As I have shown in a foruiei 
chapter, subjective faith may be acquired in direct coq- 
tmdicdoQ to objective faith or belief; but after od experi- 
mental demonstration of the power of subjective fiiithj 
objective belief no longer sets up an auto-suggestion against 
it. It then becomes knowledge, and in that sense it ceases 
tu be faith. Nevcrtlieless, in the sense in which it is said 
that the healer must have faith to enable him to heal the 
sick, he has faith. In that sense it cannot be disputed thitt 
Jesu!) had iaitli in his power to heal the sick. It is thought, 
therefore, that enough has been said to demonstrate the 
proposition that faith was .i requisite element in the healers 
of Jesus' time. Certainly no one will dispute the proposi- 
tion that it IK necessary in the psychic healers of to-day. 
We may consider, therefore, that two points in our argumetit 
are established, — namely (1 ), that the conditions requisite 
iu psychic healers of this day are identical with those re- 
quired in apostolic times; and fz) that Jeau.'* was the first 
to proclaim the principle and to exemplify it in his works. 
The diflercncc is not in principle, but iti degree of power. 
It is said, however, that Jesus did not require faith in 
lOSC whom he healed. The first answer to this proposi* 
tion is tliat there is nothing in his recorded words to war- 
rant the statement. He never professed to be able to heal 
independently of tliat condition. On the contrary, all his 
expressions on that subject lead to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that faith was a necessary condition of the patient's 
mjnil to enable him to effect a cure. It may be true that 
in some cases he said noihmg about it ; Init this is only 
negative evidence, and of the weakest kind, in view of what 
he (/(</say on tlie numerous occasions when circumstances 
required an Hlterance on the subject. 

A striking instance of healing, and a fair example of his 
utterances on this subject, is recorded in Matthew \x. a8, 
29, 30 ; — 

" And when he was come into the house, the blind men came 
to him: and Jesus saith unto lliem, Uclleve ye that I am abU 
to do this ? They said unto hlra, Yea, Lord. 
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" Then he taucbed ibcLr eyc^ saying, Accocdiog to your : 
be it unto )'ou. 
" And their ejcs were opened.** 

Jesus w« not in the habit of attering idle wonts, 
words withottt significance. In bU history there is dol sa 
example recorded of a man wbose reticence was so raArkc 
Every word lie uttered conveyed some unportant lesson \ 
humanity. It docs not seem probiLble that he would qucs^ 
tion those poor blind men regarding their £itih in his pow( 
unless their taitb was an important lactor in the erase. 

The case of the ten lepers of Samaria and Galilee 
been cited as an instance of his healing in the absence ul 
fiiith on the pan of the patients : — 

" And as he entered into a certain village, there met him 
men that were lepers, which stood afar off: 

"And liicy lifted ap their voices, and said, Jesuit, Masi 
have mercy on us. 

" And when he saw them, he said unto ihcm. Go show yoi 
selves unto the pricbts. And it came to pass, that, as they we 
they were cleansed. 

" And one of them, when he saw tliat lie was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glorified Ood, 

" And fell down on lii.<( face it his feet, giving him thanks : 
and he was a Samaritan. 

" And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten cleansed, 
but wlierc arc the nine? 

" There are not found that returned to give glory to G 
save this stranger. 

"And he said unto him. Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath 
made thee whole." ' 
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It has been said that this passage shows that nine out of 
the ten were healed without the exercise of faith on their 
p.^rt, because he said to but one of them, "Thy faith hath 
made thee whok." The obvious answer to this is (hat he 
bad DO opportunity to say it to the rest. There was but 
one of the ten who exhibited sufficient gratitude to return 
and give thanks for what had been done for him. That the 
rest were healed in the same way is obvious. That tbcy 
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alt had faith in his power is evidenced by the &ct that 
they cried to hJra from afar off, " Jesus, Master, have aicrcy 
on lis." I submit that that is not the language of doubt. 

Again, it has been said that in the cases where be raised 
from the dead there could have been no faith on the pait 
of the dead. This is by all odds the strongest case that 
could be cited in support of the theory that faith was not 
required, But the objection instantly vanishes when we 
remember that it is the fiilh of the subjective mind, or the 
soul, that is required ; and that the belief of the objective 
mind has only a limited control, governed by circurasUnoes.* 
When JehUs raised 3 person from the dead, the condittoos 
were, in one sense of the word, the best possible to enable 
him to obtain complete mastery of the soul of the deceased 
by the power of suggestion. The objeclivc senses were 
in complete abeyance, the body was dead ; consequently, 
there was no objective auto-suggestion of doubt possible. 
The soul, in obedience to the universal law, was amenable 
to control by the mysterious power of suggestion. Jesus, 
possessing more subjective power than any one who has 
ever lived, commanded the soul of the deceased to return 
to its earthly tenement. He may not have employed ob- 
jective langiuigc when he issued his command, but his 
soul, in perfect telepathic communion with that of the de- 
ceased, and dominating it as only he couUl dominate the 
souls oi men, issued his mental mandate to the departing 
soul to return to the body and resume its functions. That 
command it must obey, and it did obey. There was no 
law of nature violated or transcended. On the contrary, 
the whole transaction was in perfect ubedience to the laws 
of nature. He understood the law perfectly, as no one 
before him understood it ; and in the plenitude of his 
power he applied it where the greatest good could be 
accomplished. 

The case of Jainis' daughter is a perfect illustration of 
the fact that he perfectly understood the mental conditions 
necessary to enable htm to raise her from the dead. Jairus, 

1 Sec the chapters on Mental TherzjreuHcs. 
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one of the ml*r» of ihc s>ii 't Jesus to toiKi 

to Ills bouse and ticol tiu ^ . ' ■ -^^ lyio^ at Ik 

point of deslh. Jesus readily complied irtih the icqaett; 
but before they arrived, word was seat lo Jatrus that the 
damsel was dead : — ^ 

" While be yet spake, there came from the niler of the syo*. 
I^CUc'a house certain which SAid, Thy daughter is dead: why 
UoulJut thou the .Maatrr nny- lunher? 

" As soon ^ Jcsua Iicard the word that was npnken, he s. 
uoto the niler of the ftynai^oguc, Uc not afraid, only believe. 

" And be suffered ao man to loHow him, save f eier, 
Janes, and Jobo the brother of J;utu-&. 

** And he comctb to the house of the ruler of the synagogue, 
and sceth the tumult ^"^ them that wept and walled ^really. 

"And when he w;is come in, besaith untn them. Why m 
ye this ado, and wcep^ the damsel is not dead, but slccpeth. 

" And they laughed him to scorn. But when he h^d put them 
all out, he taketh tlic father aiid the mother of the datnael, aod 
tliem that were with him, aad cntercth in where the damsel was 

*'And he took the damsel by the hand, and said unto be^ 
Talitha cnmi; which is, being interpreted, Damsel^ I say u 
thee, arise. 

" And straightway the damsel arofte. anrt walked ; for she n 
of the age of twelve years. And they were astonished with 
great astonishment. 

" And he charged litem stralUy that no man should know \ 
aod commanded dial something ^lOuld be given her to eat." * 

There are several points embraced in the above whicl 
are deserving of serious consideration. 

The first t9 that Christ perfectly understood the importanc 
of securing for his patient a favorable mental environmcni 
To that end he endeavored to quiet the fears of the lather^ 
and lo impress upon him the nccessitj' of holding his mind 
in the attitude of faith and confidmcc. The felher 
necessarily in telepathic npport with the daughter, and 
was important that he should not impress his doubts a 
fean upon her departing soul. The injuncrion was, there 
fore, laid upon hina, " Be not afraid, only believe." 

I Mark T. 35-43. 
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He also underetood the vahie of a positive mental force 
surrounding the deceased, which would be in perfect har- 
mony with his own force and purpose. To that cad, he 
selected three of the most powerful of his followers, Peter, 
James, and John, to be present in the chamber of death, 
and he suffered no one else to follow him. He kept the 
multitude of unbelievers as far away as possible. When he 
came to the bouse and saw the tumult, and heard the weep- 
ing and wailing of the friends and relatives of the deceased, 
he not only put them all out of the room, but sought to 
quiet their fears by the only way possible, which was by 
assuring them that " the damsel is not dead, but sleepelh." 
These words possess a double meaning, a double purpose ; 
and some have supposed that they implied that the damsel 
was only in a cataleptic trance. It is probable, however, 
that they were uttered in the sense that the soul never dies. 
It will be remembered that he used the same expression in 
regard to Lazarus, but afterwards explained his meaning by 
declaring that Lazarus was really dead in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term. His object in using that expression 
was twofold. First, he desired to quiet the fears and stop 
the lamentations of the frieuds and relatives, for the obvious 
reason that their hopeless wailing must operate as a strong 
adverse suggestion to the soul of the patient. The only 
way that could be accomplished w;is by an assurance that 
the damsel was not dead. Secondly, he knew the potency 
of such a suggestion upon the patient herself. It was the 
master-stroke on his part, first, to cjuiet the feais of the rela- 
tives, and secondly, to fill the departing soul with the 
subjective faith necessary to enable him successfully to com- 
mand it to return to the body. That this wa,s his object 
in uttering those words there can be no reasonable doubt; 
more especially as it is precisely what an intelligent mental 
healer who thoroughly understands the law of suggestion 
would do to-day, in the light of recent rediscoveries in the 
science which Jesus taught. 

Here, then, arc seven separate and distinct acts which he 
performed, all tending in the one direction : — 

»3 
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1. He inspired the faiher with laitb, because he wss ia' 
telepathic rapport with bis daughter. 

2. He prohibited the multitndc of unbelievers from ^1 
proaching the house, ktwwing the adveise influence of so 
atmosphere of incredulity and doubt. 

3. He took three of his most powerful apostles wilb^ 
him, for the purpose of surrounding the patient with an 
itmosphere of faith and courage. 

4. He cicluded the weeping friends and relatives from 
the 8ick room, for the same reason that he prevented ibc 
multimde ft'om fallowing him. 

5. He assured them that the damsel was not dead, for 
the purpose of inspiring them with faith and hope in her 
recovery, and thus adding another favorable element to the 
mental environment. 

6. By the !>amc words of asstuance that the damsel was 
not dead he conveyed to her subjective mind the most pow- 
erful suggestion possible, — indeed, the only suggestion ap- 
plicable tu the exigencies of the ca.se. 

7. Having thus secured the best pofisiblc conditions, he 
took the damsel by the hand, and^ by an energetic command, 
restored her to life. 

The sceptic will doubtless interpose the objection that the 
damsel could not have been dead, but that it was merely a 
case of suspended animation. To this the reply is, first, 
that it is claimed by the Eastern adepts that as long as the 
vital organs of the body arc perfect, it is alwap possible to 
compel the soul to return to its habitation. It is certain 
that there are many apparently well -authenticated instances 
of the performance of the feat even in the Western hemi- 
sphere. The second and most pertinent reply is that the 
evidential value of the case is just as great, suiiposing it to 
have been a case of suspended animation. The point is 
that Jesus could not have taken the course he did if he had 
not been in full possession of the knowledge of the Liws per- 
taining to mental therapeutics. This one case is demonstra- 
tive, first, that he perfectly understood the laws of telepathy; 
and secondly, that he fully understood the law of suggestion. 
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Tndeedj Jesus was the flret discoverer of that law, for the 
word Jailh is an epitome of the whole law of auggestton. 
In short, the internal evidence of the exact tnith of this 
narrative is demonstrative, in view of what is now known of 
the laws of mental healing. For, in his day, no one but 
he knew enough about those laws to enable him to carry 
out the minute details of the process; and, a forttdri, no 
one could have written the narrative in ihe absence of 
an exemplar. 

There are two other points embraced in the last para- 
graph of the narrative which must not l»e overlooked. 

"And he charged tlicra straitly (hat no man should know it; 
and commanded that something should be given her to eat." 

The injunctioR of secrecy contained in the first i^art of 
the i>3ragraph was often laid upon thoac whom he healed. 
"See thou tell no man" was an injunction which was often 
repeated by him in the course of his career as a healer of 
the sick, and it still further illustrates his wonderful knowl- 
edge of the science of mcntfil therapculi'-s. The reason 
for so charging his beneficiaries has only recently been dis- 
rovered. It is this : When a person is suddenly healed 
by mental processes, it becomes a matter of the first im- 
portance that he should not talk on the subject in public, 
or to persons who are sceptical. The reason is that scep- 
tical persons are apt to dispute the facts or to ridicule the 
idea of healirtg by such processes. They often say to a 
patient : " Vou have been cured by exciting your Imagina- 
lion, and the disease will return as soon as the excitement 
is over." This con.stitutes a suggestion which must act un- 
favorably, and it often ciuses the patient to look for the 
predicted return of the disease. His fears are aroused by 
imperceptible degrees; and if the suggestion is persisted 
in, the fears will eventually be realired. A person must 
needs be well grounded in the faith, and well versed in the 
science, to resist the insidious influence of an unfavorable 
suggestion constantly reiterated by bis sceptical friends. It 
is, therefore, of the highest importance that the injunction 



of <'hr»l ihonW be obwrrved. TluU he dit! not utter iJi* 
wur<U tdly, ami vithout a (iiU kDowlc<j£c of the pnnt'ius 
tnvoJTtd, cannot be doubted. 

"Aod he comnuQded that »omeihing should begivciil 
to cat." 'Hicse words jhow merely that he did not d( 
the ofdinary meaxa of impaitxnf vigor to the wasted bane. 
As we have Temarked in a fonaer chapter, he did not bts- 
tatc to employ matcml rcnocdic* in connection with, aad 
auxilioiy to, his occult iwwcr. The mental healers of xtyitf 
voukl do well to profit by the example of the Master, espe- 
cially when Ihcir patients arc new to the faith, or, from any 
cauie, rclractoiT. 

Talcen u a whole, the narrative of the raising of Jaiwi' 
daughter from Uie dead conveys the best lesson in mental 
therapeutics which has ever been giten to mankind. No 
menial healer of this ilay, even though he may be thor. 
oughly versed to all the discoveries of tnodem science 
relatii^ to mental tlierapeuiics, could make it more 
comi^ete. 

Again I repeat that no man who lived in the days of 
Christ could have written that narrative except under the 
inspiration of literal truth. The scientific knowledge neces- 
sary for the production of a ficlitious narrative correspond- 
ing to that did nut exist in the minds of men previous to 
this, the lost (juartur Df the nineteenth century. (Jp to this 
time the knowledge of the scicnliflc principles involved was 
confined to one man. — Christ Jcsiis. 

Tt is n(»tcworthy, in this connection, thnt Jesus was in ihe 
habit of henling by what is known at this day as "absent 
treatment j" that is, healing when at a distance from tlie 
patient, and without his knowledge. The healing of the 
nobleman's son at Capernaum is a striking example of 
this. The nobleman met Jesus at Cana, and besought him 
to heal his son, who was at the point of death. VV'ithom 
going near the patient. Christ said to the nobleman: *'Go 
thy «-ay; thy son liveth." It was afterft'ards ascertained 
that at Uic same hour the fever left the young man, and 
he recovered. The principles inTOlved in absent treat< 
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meat have been fully explained in another chapter, and wj 
not be repeated here ; I may remark, however, that thi 
moat perfect faiih that caa be obtained for ihempetjtic pur- 
poses is that which arises from a telepathic suggestion to 
the subjective mind of the patient, when he is ohjcctivel 
ignorant of the £ict that anythmg is being done for hira. \ 
is evident that Jesus fully undeislood thiii law, as he di 
all the laws of nienUil therapeutics. The patient in this 
case was objectively ignorant of the effort made to heal him \ - 
he waSj therefore, objectively passive, and no adverse auto-^H 
suggestion was possible. The father also was full of faith, or^^ 
he would not have entreated Jesus in such earnest and pa- 
thetic tenns to save his son. The conditions were therefore 
as perfect as possible for sticcessful absent treatment. 

The heahng of the centurion's servant was a parallel coseJ 
It was on this occasion that Jesus declared,"! have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 

It is needless to multiply instances to illustrate ilie fact] 
that Jesus healed by the same law which prevails at ihial 
day, — the law of faith. It seems like arguing a self-evident* 
proposition to sliow that he required Uial condition on the 
part of the patient to enable him to heal the sick or to do 
'any mighty work. He never pretended to he able to dis- 
pense with that condition, or to be superior to the law which 
he proclaimed to the world. When he said anything about ^ 
it he always g^vc the patients to understand that it was^H 
through faith that they were made whole. The New Testa- ^^ 
ment is full of such expressions as : " Thy faith hath made 

■ thee whole ; " " According to your faith be it unto you ; " 

■ "If thou canst believe, all things are possible to him tll.^ti 
believethj" "Said I not unto thee that if thoii wouldstj 
believe, thou shouldst sec the glory of God?" These wero^ 

t neither idle nor untruthful expressions. 
On the other hand, it was said of him that at his 
home he tailed to do many mighty works, " because of their 
unbelief." The condition was absent there, because the 
people had known htm from boyhood, and could not be- 

■ lieve that the " carpenter's son " could do any mighty works, ^g 
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Bcudes, u Jcftu himsell rcnuuked. " a prophet ts uoi wiib- 
oui tionor ■nMt iu bU oirn luwmry." 

J'aith wu the rssenlial prerequisite to the exercise 
all the power that be poesessed, ami it was the cot 
precetient ta it» inheritance by those who were lo coi 
after hiin. 

"And tliese signs ihAll follow them that believe; In my 
name shall they cast out devils; tfaey shall ^eak with 
tongues; 

^Thcy shall take up serpents; and If they drink any dea 
thing, it shall nnt hurt ilicm; tfaey shall lay hands on the sic 
and they shall recover." ^ 

Again, — 

" Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that bcUevctb on m^ 
works that t do sltall he do aJ&o; and greater works than tii< 
shall he do; because I go unto my Father."* 

Christ transmitted his power as a sacred heritage to 
mankind. He had taught bis followers, by precept and^ 
example, the conditions accessary to its exercise. Those 
conditions were expressed in the one word./tK'M. He never 
intimated to them that he healed by any other method than 
that which be Iransmiltcxl to them. His example would 
have been lost to mankind if it were not illustrative of his 
precepts. It would be vstuclcss to the world if it did not 
illustrate the principles of the science which he t.-iugbt. To 
seek to cast a shade of doubt upon the verity of his teach- 
ings, to intimate a want of harmony between his practice 
and his precepts, is to aiiempi to rob him of the glory and 
honor due to one wlio was able to divine the fuDdaznentol 
laws of our being, nineteen hundred years before his teach- 
ings could be verified by the inductive process of science, 
and to destroy the force of the strongest internal evidence 
of the truth of sacred history. 
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TN pror_eeding to make a more direct appliration of our" 
' hypothesis to the ilociriiiesof Jesus, it will be nrcessary 
first to consider the meaning of the word faiik as it waij 
employed by him, and as it must be imderstood in it 

\ application to all psychic phetiomcna. 

In the common acceptatioo of the term^ ihilh is " belief j 
the assent of the mind to Uie truth of wJiat is declared by^ 

f another, resting solely and implicitly on his authority ant 
vcracit)' ; reliance on testimony." ' " The failli of thi 
gospel is that emotion of the mind which is calleil ' trust 

t or 'confidence,' exercised towards the moral character 

* God, and particularly of the S;ivioiir."» 

It is obvious that neither of these defmitions propeilj 

I characterizes that emotion of ihc mind, called /a/M, which' 

I tB the necessary prerequisite condition of the mind of a 

L 
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person to eoablc him to coofer or lo receive the baxfib 

of psychic power. 

U las been shown in a former chapter thnt the beA 
necefsary to enable a person to be healed by naeatal pro- 
cesses is subjective Eaith ; that u, the fjiith of the subjec- 
tive mind, or soul. It has been shown that this feith may 
be enicrtJincJ by the subjective mind in positive ojiposf- 
tion to the (aith, or bcUcf, of Ihc objective mindp — tlut 
it may be forced upon the subjective mind in dcSance of 
ohjective reason or the evidence of the objecu'vc senses. 
It b not deemed necessary, therefore, to eoter at this time 
into a fiili disciLssion. of this branch of the subject, :uid 
the reader is referred to Uic chapters on psycha-thcra- 
pcutics. In this view of the question tt is obvious that the 
definition of the wutd failh tnu^i be revised if wi; would 
undersUnd it as Christ understood it, and make it conform 
to the facts demonstrated by modem science. In other 
words, we must define thM partiailar kind of faith which 
pei'^ains to tJie development and exercise of psychic power, 
— that faith of which Christ was the first to proclaim the 
I necessity and define the attributes. 

Failh, therefore, in the sense in which Jesus employed 
it, may be defined as the assent of the soul, or subjective 
mind, to the truth of what is declared to be true. 

In other words, faith is that emotion of the human soul 
which consists in the unhesitating acceptance and belief In 
the absolute verity of a suggestion. 

As has been frequently stated before, the belief of the 
subjective mind in the verity of a suggestion made to it is 
the essential and never-faihng law of its being. If the 
suggestion made to it is not coimleracted by an auto-sug- 
gestion proceeding from the objective mind of the indi- 
vidual, it will always be unhesitatingly accepted. If it is 
controverted by auto-sugyestiou, the strongest suggestion 
must prevail. This law is universal, it frequently hap- 
I pens that a therapeutic suggestion is counteracted by auto- 
suggestion. The latter may arise from intense prejudice, 
or from natural scepticism regarding phenomena not under 
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sLuuii. It is, however, comparatively easy to overcome an 
auto-suggestion, in the ireatmei^t of disease, for the pa- 
tient is ycTierally anxious to be cured, and is willing to 
assume a passive state uf raJQd ; and thib is geaentUy all 
that is necessary. Moreover, the subjective mind, ever on 
the alert for any means of preserving the life or health of 
the individual, will reatlily accept a therapeutic suggestion if 
there is no active counter auto-suggestion, if the healer 
understands the law of auto-suggestion, and advises his 
patient dial he can overcome the eflecl of objective un- 
belief by a simple assertion of behei^ salutary results all the 
more readily follow. 

A remarkable instance illustrating this principle occurred 
in the history of Jesus. It was in the case of the man 
who brought his son to be healed, who was afflicted with 
a " dumb spirit." He had gone to Jesus' disciples, who 
failed to effect a cure. In despair, he appealed to the 
Master, saying : — 

" If thou canst do any thing, have compa5.sion on us, and 
'tclp us. 

"Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe, all things arc 
possible to liim that believeth. 

"And slraiglitway the father of the child cried Out, and said 
with tears. Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief."' 

Whereupon Jesiis rebuked the foul spirit and commanded 
it to come one of the boy, "and enter no racre into him." 
And the boy was instantly healed. 

Now, the whole circumstances surrounding this case were 
calculated to render the father sceptical concerning the 
power of Jcsns to heal his son. He had gone to the dis- 
ciples, and they had failed. Whi-n he appealed to Jesus he 
said : " If thou canst do any thing, have compassion on ng, 
and help us." This expression plainly implied a doubt 
After Jesus had explained that belief was a necess'ary condi- 
tion of success, the father cried out : " Lord, I believe ; help 
fhou mine unbi^lief." This expression plainly indicated 
a want of objective Ciith. But he spoke the words, ** I 

> Mark ix. 31-24- 
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belirvci" and theo mtitnated to Jesus that his real kU 
dcpeiuled upoa him. He uttered the words " I belien' 
III pumuuKTc or nn umest dnire to comply trith llie ccc- 
dhioQs impoMd, aad ihai wafi suiiicient. These words coi- 
siituicd ao auto-Buggcdttuo liuu his objective mind to ts 
wbjectivc mind; and Jesus was satisfied with that com- 
plijincc with hu demiind for bith, and he instantly hrak^ 
thesuOeicr. He knew the law, and was fully awaie tiiitsttj 
liuguring objective doubt renuining iu the father's ob^ectm 
roiiiJ could not prevail against the "spoken word " oi faitiL 

This case b also itlustnutve of the principle discussed 
in the previous cbaptct ; namely, the desirability of bJiriDg s 
ttvorable mental environment, especially in cases where Uif 
objective miiwl of the patient could not be appealed tcx 
The boy was in a aalc of complete objective inseosibilily. 
The father was the only one present who was in telepathic 
rapport with him. Hence the importance of impressing 
the father's subjective mind with faith, to the end that his 
menial cumlition might be impressed upon the subjective 
mind of the son, and by that means exert a favorable in- 
fluence upon the latter by telepathic suggestion. In this 
case the fathcr's'spoken wortl of belief w-aa a more potent 
suggestion than his objective doubts, and the son's subjec- 
tive mind, ever alert, seized upon the suggestion ; and 
Jcsu5, by inenn.1 of a suggestion uttered in a solemn tone 
of supreme authority, healed him instantly. 

I do not mean to say that Jesus could not heal in sach 
cases where the mental environment was unfavorable ; but 
the fart that he took infinite pains, wherever practicable, 
to secure the best conditions, shows that he understood the 
luw and worked within its limitations. 

Certain it is that he never performed any of bis wonder* 
fill works outside the laws which he proclaimed, nor did 
he ever intimate that he could do so. It is true that his 
biographcTB did not always relate the details of the trans- 
actions recorded ; but it must be remembered that ih^ 
wrote at a later day, and may not have been in possession 
of all the details- It is, Iiowever, a marvellous fact, 
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jne which constitutes iodulMtable evidence of the truth 
history, that in no instance do they relate a single 
jerformcd or word spoken by him, relating to tlic beal- 
ipf the sick, that does not reveal his perfect knowledge 
ad compliance with the laws wliich pertain to menial 
apeutics as they are revealed in modem times through 
eriment and the processes of inductive reasoning. 
lere is but one legitimate conclusion, and that is that 
iiscoveries of modem science demonstrate the essential 
1 of the history of the physical manifcst^itions of Jesus, 
le next question is. How did it happen that Jesus came 
posKession of the knowledge of the true science of] 
therapeutics, when no one else in all the world at 
'fiat time knew its nidiments? It may be tmc, and doiibt- 
■38 it is true, that there were mental healers before his 
lime, who, by various methods, performed wonderful works 
psycho- therapeutics. But it must be conceded that he 
ras the first who evinced a true knowledge of the underly- 
ing principles of the science. He it was who first divined 
the very essence of that science, and proclaimed it to the 
Forld in the one word /tiif/c. That word embraced all that 
it was necessary for tlie worltl to know at that time. Faith, 
and the means of acquiring it, is the subsunce of all that 
he taught to his disciples concerning the means of heal- 
ing the sick ; and it was all that was necessary to enable 
letn to imitate his example and to transmit llie power 
those who should come after them. To use his gwu 
lage, it was all that they could bear. It was the ex-' 
ii> ■!■■■■ <-,---•-' '- rny, xhc esoteric doctrine"'' 
!■ I mankind, inspired by the 




comptrlirouofi of tlie law or suggestion, a tftororij^h koc^ 
edge of the Liw of telcpAilij', a coa)|iIeri.> rcalizatiun of 
dual nature uf ihc miml of man, nnU the fjowur of tbr 
over the functioos of the body, to enable him to take 
scrcn steps prcpuatory to (he raifting of Jairus' (iiugl 
from the dead. If he had £utcd in that attempt, ha 
psnuoiy Btcps l» tlwt end would nevc-rthctess have deiooii- 
stxatcJ bis kaowltdge of the laws which pertain to h 
by psychic power. 

TTic theologian wDl find a leady-made answer 
question, Huw did jcsus come into possession of kno' 
edge which it hfts taken nineteen hundred years of 
lilic research to verify? His answer wilt be; "By dir< 
inspiration from God ; by virtue of his being the Sou U 
God, — one with the Father." I *.h.ill not attempt to gai 
say this proposition, but shall endeavor to show thil it 
true in the highest and best sense of the expression. 
doing so I shall nut discuss the question of his miraculoi 
birth ; I leave thai to the theologian. I desire simply 
show that, whatever may have been the conditions of 
birth, he took upon himself the nature and atthbtiles 
humanity, and subjected himself to its physical conditio 
and limitations. In other words, his wondrous works wcrC' 
performed within the domain of the same natural !» 
which limit the powers of all mankind. He was a m. 
and merely a man, in his phj-sical life and maaifestation 
and differed from other men only in the degree of hi 
families and in the possession of the intuitive power o 
perception of the lan^s of the soul in its relatiaas to th 
physical world and to God. 

I have shown that Jesus did not find it necessary to go 
outside the pale of natural law fur the power to perform his 
mighty works, that he not only operated witliin the do- 
main of natural law, but even avon-ed and prodaimed the 
fact to the world. It renuins for me to show that his 
knowledge of those laws was obtained through the operation 
of natutal law, and without the necessity of our invoking 
*hc aid of miraculous power. 
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It will be remembered that in a former chapter of this 
book it was shown that thL- suhjeclive miml, or soul, of man 
possesses the inherent power lo fenewe, under certiin eK- 
ceptioiiai conditions not clearly defined, thtJSK operations of 
nature which are governed by fixed laws. It was by means 
of this power of instantaneous perception of the laws of 
numbers liul Zcrah Colburn, before his objective education 
was sufficient to enable him to understand the power of the 
nine digits, was enabled ioatauily to state the cube root of 
any number that was given him. lie could never give any 
explanation of the means by which the result was accom- 
plished. It was beyond his own objective powers of com- 
prehension. He simply perceived the truth. 

It was this power Uiat enabled Blind Tom 10 perceive the 
laws of the harmony of sounds. He was without objective 
education, and devoid of the capacity to acquire one ; but 
from the mouient when he discovered au old piano in an 
unused room of his master's mansion, he was able to im- 
provise beautiful mt-Iodies, and to reproduce with remarka- 
ble accuracy a piece of nmsic after once hearing it played. 

This is a power which transcends reason, and is Indepen- 
dent of induction. Instances of its development might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but it is not necessary in (his con- 
nection to enbrgc u])on a fact which will receive the insUnt 
assent of the intelligent reader when his attention is called 
to it. In this objective existence of ours, trammelled as is 
the human soul by its fleshly tabernacle, it is comparatively 
rare that condilions are favorable to the development of the 
phenomena. But enough Is known to warrant the con- 
clusion that when the soul is released from its objective 
environment it will be enabled to perceive all the laws of 
its being, to -'see God as he is," by the perception of the 
laws which he has instituted. It is the knowledge of this 
power which demonstrates oui true relationship to God, 
which confers the warranty of our right to the title of "sons 
of God," and confirms our inheritance of our rightful share 
of his attributes and powers, — our heirship of God, oiu 
\oixA heirship with Jesus Christ. 
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Ii was this power o( perctpUon of cratii wiUioai theiiaa' 
»iiy of iMortinu lo the dow and Liborwtis piocesa i 
induction rhit rtuMed Christ to divine the «hol« W 
of roeota) ihcnipctrtics, Science, after oiDotrrn hooM 
years of injuction, bas demomtrated the fact that he ya- 
cciv-ed ibe whole bw and applied it irith sctCDtlQc «» 
ncy. The moat manxUous part of it all is (Kat the awora 
of il ha» been prcicrvcd and iransniiited wiili such fidduj 
of fdcntiiic rletail. 

Leaving uut of consideration the qncsrton of ihc allegal 
mirjculouit cunccpUun and birth ofCIuut. it is certain tbt 
he was exceptionally endowed, muraily, phjrsicallf, aod 
tuenlaUy. No man cvci before possessed the sub/cctirc 
power that he did. And yet, unlike most of those of mod- 
em limes who are exceptionally endowed with that power, 
his objective faculties and Ms subjcrtive powers seem to 
have been hannoniously balanced and developed. This is 
shown by his perfect moral character and attrilMite^, Ir 
is demonstrated by the &cl that his subjective mind wai 
always under the perfect control of his reason. In these 
respects he presents a most striking <:ontmst to the great 
majority of persons, especially of the present day, who are 
in possession of great subjective powers. Nut clearly an- 
dcrsianding the relationship between their objective and 
subjective faculties, they allow the latter to usurp control 
They realize the wonderful powers and fltlributes of the 
human soul, but they fail to underhand its equally wonder- 
ful, but necessary, limitations. They realize that the soul 
is " God in us," and naturally conclude that it is endowed 
with all godlike attributes. Tlicy fail to rcaliic that while it 
is imprisoned in the liody, it mnst be limited and controlled 
by its objective ennronmcnL They cannot understand that 
the soul, as long as it is amenable to contnal by the power 
of suggestion, must necessarily be limited in its powers of 
reasoning. Most important of all, they fail to understand 
that the soul is the scat of all human piisiiion and emotion j 
that, uncontrolled by objective reason, it runs riot at the 
bidding of every immoral suggestion; that his objectivd 
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powers of reason were given to mao to enable him to train^ 
the soul for ecemity, — to work out his own salvation. 

The whole life of Christ is an illustration of the fact thati 
he knew the law, and, knowing it, employed his subjectivcj 
jiowers in tlieir legitimate domaiBj and never snlfered himself 
to be tempted to allow them to usurp the tlirone of reason. ' 

The account of his temptations in the wilderness is 
striking illustration of this fact, and it teaches a lesson to' 
humanity of the utmost practical importance. Like all the 
recorded events of his life, it is intended to illustrate 
great principle. It 13 not a mere literal history of an epi-1 
snde in hia career, in which a personal devil figured at a dU-l 

I advantage. To suppose Ihat he could be tempted by such aj 
devil as has been pictured by some, would be to degrade' 
hira below the level of common humanity. But to interpret 
the story as a symbolical vision appearing to Christ after hisj 
forty days' fast in the wilderness, is to find in it one of the] 

I most important lessons ever conveyed to humanity. 
He was just entering upon his ministry. He had shut' 
hnnself out from the world for (oity days, preparatory to 
entering upon his work. He employed his time in silcnti 
_ contemplation and earnest prayer for strength and power) 
H and Divine guidance. He fasted all this time, as a physical 
preparation necessary to tlie aitainraent of the full powers of 
the soul. At the cud of that time, conscious of the full pos- 
■ session of subjective power such as no nan ever before 
attained, conlemplating the career upon which he was about 
to enter, realizing .ili its possibilities for good and all its 
opportimities for the attainment of personal power andi 
aggrandizement, the temptation came. His subjective mind 
was the tempter. Reasoning deductively from the con- 
sciousness of transcendent power, and selfishly, in obedience 
»to the laws of its being, it pictured to the imagination of 
Jesus all the possibilities in store for him if tie chose 
exercise his power for selfish ends. The first temptation' 
appealed to his sense of personal necessity. He was poor. 

t" He had no: where to l;iy his head '* at night He was ; 
dependent upon the bounty of his friends for his daily food. 
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Id tKe ptinuitof Ui nuanan he had the prospc' 

of bcin^ often tbro*n among strajigen hostile i 

and hit iminc<liAtr nK«sHtie«, af>cr bis forty days' faat, 
intetuttjr to ihe trmptation aod suggested iu concrete 
It cjtmc in Uic worUa: " If ihoo be the Son of Cod. 
mind that the«c stones be marlc brc^d." Jesus cad 
ihe vision, not ooly as pertaioing to hu present n 
but. in its broader sense, as a umptntion lo the rxtroK 
bis power for icllish personal ends, for the promotiooof 
UiJividuil case and comfurt. 

Tt was then that his objecttre power of reason 
itsdf, and he refused to allow his subjective mind to \sm 
control He knew that his mt»!iion on earth could not 
pmtnoied by the employment of bis subjective powers 
the purpose of ministering to his own selfish wants. Th- 
fore he spumed a temptation which, if yielded to 
weaken the altmistir srnlimcnt which w.is regnant in him. 

His next temptation followed ihe first in deductive logicJ 
sequence. It came in the form of a. symboIicaJ vision, m 
which he saw himself placed upon a pinnacle of the temple, 
and a voice said ; " If thou be the Son of God, cast thysdf 
down : for it is written. He shall give bis angels charge con- 
cerning thee : and in their hands they shall bear thcc 
lest at any lime thou dash thy foot against a stone." 
suggestion was a sequence to the oihcr, for it was as m 
fts to say : "If you wish to heal the sick, exhibit your po 
in public, where all men can see and know that you 
the power to preserve your own life. Then will you receive 
the plaudits of the multitude, and their faith in you wii] 
made strong." 

His answer to this, " Thou sh.itt not tempt the Lord 
God," conveys, in one brief sentence, a valuable and impor- 
tant lesson pertaining to the exercise of subjectire power, — 
a lesson the importance of which, in its application to the 
science of mental therapeutics, cannot be overestimated. 
In its general sense it means that siibjeciive power should 
never be exercised for purposes of mere display. The 
tempter appealed to his love of approbation, his pride of 
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power, his desire for the ptatidits of the multitiKie, tempered 
by the insidious suggestion that, by the public exhibition of 
his power, he could all the more readily secure tlie confi- 
dence of the people and promote the object of his mission. 
He had refiised to exercise his power for the purpose of 
securing his own ease and comfort, for the reason that his 
mission, in part, was to relieve the sufferings of others; and 
now he WAS tempted to promote that object by a public dis- 
play in the presence of an admiring multitude. There was 
nothing moraJIy wrong in either suggestion. It is not wrong, 
per se, to produce bread, or to take measures to secure our 
own comfort. Nor is it wrong, in itself, to give a public ex- 
hibition for a good purpose ; but from the staadpoiat from 
which he viewed it, both were wrong in principle and practice. 
The first would interfere with, and endanger the success of, 
his mission ; the second would be triEing with the gift of God. 
It would be a wanton exercise of a power which is given, not 
for idle display, but for the pronootion of the highest good 
uf mankind, when exercised within its legitimate sphere. 

But there was another and a more potent reason stiU for 
his refusal to exercise his power for purposes of display. It 
is a reason which the world is just beginning to appreciate. 
It is a reason whicii iiitds its jusliHcatiou in the fuudaniental 
principles penaioing to the exercise of psychic power. As 
in all the words and deeds of Christ, there was a scientific 
principle underlying the sententious expression employed in 
his rejection of the second templalioii. This principle ap- 
plies with special force to the employment of psychic power 
to the healing of the sick. 

It has been shown in a former chapter that the normal 
fonctions of the subjective entitj- consist in the performance 
of those acts which tend to the preservation and perpetu- 
ation of the human race. It has also been shown that 
all exercise of subjective power outside that domain is ab- 
normal, and, conseqaently, injurious. As this siibject has 
been sufficiently enlarged upon elsewhere, it need only be 
mentioned here. Il was this principle which Christ desired 
to illustrate and enforce, and he never neglected an cppor- 
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lunity to do so by precept or example. As before remarked, 
it applies with fi|>ecial force U> the exercise of that power for 
the purpose of healing, and it teaches a most important and 
salutary lesson botli to healer and patieat. It is this : that 
no one should ever presame to violate the laws of health for 
Ibe mere purpose of showing to himself or to others tluit be 
has the psychic {wver to heal himself. A necessary or an 
unavoidable act may be performed which is ordinarily inj 
rious to health, or even dangerous to life, and psychic pow' 
nuy be invoked to avert the natural conscqncnces ; but 
when one wantonly violates the laws of health for the mer< 
purposes of display, he is apt to fmd tliat the power to ave 
the consequences has deserted him. He has violated the 
commarKlment uttered by the Saviour on that occasion : 
" Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." He has vio- 
lated a law of nature, a law of psycho- therapeutics, which 
Christ thus senicntiou>ly formulated for ihc guidance of all 
who should come after him. like all the other laws whic! 
he revealed to mankind, it applies with equal force now as 
it did when he 6rst promulgated it nineteen hundred years 
ago ; and it may safely be said that there is no one act of 
his life that more clearly discloses his perfect knowledge 
of the laws which pertain to the normal exercise of subjec- 
tive power than his rejection of the three temptations. 

His next temptation came in the form of a symbolical 
vision, in which he s.iw himself, figuratively, upon the top 
of " an exceeding high mountain," from which he could vieW; 
" the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of Ihera." 

The other temptations attacked his usefulness as a maa 
The third was directed against his spiritual mission also. 
!t came in a more insidious form than eiUier the first or 
second, for its promises included both. It was equivalcn 
to saying : " Ymi see the wide world before you, with all its 
comforts, its honors and glory, its wealth and splendor and 
power. All these can you acquire by the exercise of 
potent force with which yon have been invested." 

'*Then saitl) Jesus unto him. Get thee hence, Satan: for 
LVrttten, Thou shall worship the LunI thy God, and him 
It thou serve." 
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Again had reason triumphed over the natural, instinctive 
snggcstioDs of his human nitiire. Agaia had he refused to 
employ the power with which he had been invested, outside 
tlie limits of its Icgitim^itc domain. Again had he t^iught a 
lesson to humanity by illustradng the normal relations be- 
tween the objective and subjective facuUies, — between 
reason aod instinct. la hi^ r<!Jectioii uf the last temptation 
he did more, — he exhibited his entire devotion to the ob- 
jects of his spiritual mission. He h.id come into the world, 
taking upon himself the yoke and btirdeo of common hu- 
manity. He was circumscribed by the limilations of its 
laws, municipal, ccclcsiastic.1l, and natural. He willingly 
obeyed them alL Hia lot was cast amoDg a poor ;ii>d 
humble people. He must mingle familiarly with them if he 
wouUi impress tliem with the grand and awful si'mpUcity of 
his philosophy. If he placed himself above the laws of the 
land, he would be proscribed. If he transcended or violated 
the laws of nature, his example would be lost to common 
humanity. Tf he liought the worldly wealth ami secular 
power which was ivithin his grasp, he would be feared, but 
not luved, by the people whose destiny it was to be the first 
recipients of his teachings, (he benefiriaries of his power, 
the witnesses of his example, tlie recorders of his testament. 

This digression frum the main point of our present argu- 
ment seemed necessary in order to show how perfectly the 
subjective mind of Jesiis was under the control of his objec- 
tive reason. Besides, there is no one act of his life that 
more clearly discloses his perfecl knowledge of the lawi! 
which pcrUJn to the normal exercise of subjective power, 
and his firm determination never to exercise that power 
outside of its legitimate domain, or for purposes of private 
advantage or emolument, than his rejection of tlie three 
temptations. That these principles actuated him fe shown 
by his every act and word. That he taught them in their 
purity to his apostles is shown in the imiignant reply of 
Peter to Simon the sorcerer, who offered a money consid- 
eration to Peter to purchase the secret of his power. Know- 
log that Simon was a professional magician, and suspecting 
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that he desired only to add to bis repertoire of stock exhi- 
bitioDs of occult powers, th< aposUc rebuked him in tbe&e 
memorable words : — 

"Thy money perish wiUi titer, because tliou hast thought tliat 
the g^ of Cod may be purchased with money. Thou haiil 
neither part nor lot In this matter : for thy heart is not rlgbt !a 
the sight o( God." ' 

I now recur to the roain que&tiou under discussion : Hotie 
did jesus obtain the scienlilically ncciuale and exclusive 
knowledge of the laws pertaining to the exercise of subjec- 
tive power, of which every act and word of his demonstrates 
his imssessiuD? 

1'he ready and easy answer of unreasoning faith 1$, 
"Miracle." But is it ncccss.iry in this case to invoke the 
aid of such an explanation? Clcirly not. Without enter- 
log upoQ the discussion of the vexed question of the possible 
existence of the power to work a miracle, it must be held as 
a self-e\'ident proposition thjt we should never convert an 
event into a miocle when Lbere is a satis&ctory explanation 
within the known laws of nature. 

In this case the necessity docs not exist to presuppose a 
miraculous intervention of Divine power, since God has 
given to c\'cry hum:in soul the inhcTcnt power, under certain 
conditions, to percehe and comprehend the fixed laws of 
nature. What thoise conditions are, we may nCT'er know. 
That they exist, the events within common knowledge arupiy 
demonstrate. That they are exccpiional, goes without say- 
ing. No one man has ever been able to perceive all the 
laws during his objective existence. One perceives the law 
of numbers, another tliat of the harmony of sounds, anoth< 
that of the harmony of colors, and so oti, 

Jesus Christ perceived spiritual Inw. 

That his intuitions were .scientifically exirt, so far as they"" 
pertained to tlic suhjt-ct of his piiysical manifestations in 
healing the sick, i.s amply demonstrated by comparison of 
what he did and said with the diacovfricH of modem science 
within this, the last quarter of the nineteenth centuiy. 

^ Acts viii. 20k 21. 
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I have purposely refrained from commenting on the ac- 
counts of his physical manifestations other than those of 
healing the sick, for the reason that science in the Western 
world as yet furnishes little or no data for comparison. I 
cannot refrain, however, from calling the attention of the 
reader to the fact that a few years ago sceptics were just 
as incredulous regarding the biblical accounts of Christ's 
healing the sick as they still are regarding his feeding of 
the multitude on the five loaves and the two fishes. It 
must be remembered that experimental knowledge of the 
occult sciences is still in its infancy in the Western world, ' 
and that what is regarded as a miracle to-day may be 
known to be a scientific fact to-morrow. In the mean 
time enough is known to the scientific world to-day to 
demonstrate the essential truth of the physical history of 
Jesus of Nazareth. It remains to show what light the 
scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century shed upon 
his spiritual philosophy. 
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EtCB acM, alter ei^htecB ctatiria of OiftctUnilv, wc may be iar* 
k MHM wwt iiw n tmn', ijf whidb ihe ChruliM^ty of tht luiur* will male ns] 

, — VlKCT. 



The NcccsHty of Signs awJ WoodciB. — ChrbtV VVoik wag for aRJ 
Time-^ilit Codsummalc WiMlcini.^ Sign* *n<l Woiideis as 
Evideiice. — His PcicepHon of Spiritual L&ws. — The Perccptmij 
Poircrs of the SooJ. — Piopositions. — Piesumpttte Evidence of] 
Id* Knowledfle of Spiriiuil Laws. — Condition |ifec«ileni to Im-I 
tnortalilT. — faith the EvieDtUl Conditian. — The I>ecUr^(Jaiiv of j 
Christ. — He mirani jnst what He said. — Tiie t)<Ktrines of the| 
Church. — Litcial Exlinaion rf ibe Soul through Uiibc1ie# — 
Belief eoential lo Salvation. — Belief will not avcn the Corrae- 
qoeticM of Sin. — Inlicrcut I'robabi lilies. — The Coascioii.s Ivcisl- 
encc of the Soul. — The Ijw of SuggeslioD spplicd. — .Sceptieisin 
constitutes a Fata] Stiggcstion. — Pbeoomena of ftyiniutism iliui-' 
Irative. — Souls of AnimaU have no CanMiou* Kii^icncc; bence 
nol Inunnital. — Christ as a Saviour of Souls. -^ His I>oclriiie 
new to the World, hot scientificalljr correct 

WHEN Jesus said to the noWeman of Capcnmum, 
*' Except ye sec signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe," he not only correctly suramarized the Ihcn ex- 
iiling attimdc of the public mind in reference to the doc- 
trines which he proclaimed, but he declared with prophetic 
exaciitiide that which is as tnie to-^ay as it was when be 
uttered it in Galilee. He said it, nut reproachfully, but as 
a statement of a condition inevitable from the nature of 
things, which mtist Iw recognized and dcah with in a prac- 
tical manner. The wisdom shown in yielding to the de* 
mand for "signs and wonders" in that day is obvious. 
Without it the people could not believe; with it they 
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conid Dui doubt. I'o them it was the puircr of God, 
worktug Lbtough miracle. It was to tbera a sign aad 
symbol of puissance and authority. To doubt the word 
of one who was able to worlc such wonders was to doubt 
the evidence of tlieir senses. Without that evidence the 
spiritual doctrines of )esus would have been to theui with- 
out sanction of amhority. Ixigic and reason would have 
been wasted on the people of li»al age. Their belief that 
the signs and wonders were wrought in defiance of natural 
law was the only citcumsrance that could command their 
respect. Their idea was that the only way in which Gml 
could manifest his power was by some signal violation of 
his own laws. To attempt to sliow tliem that Christ healed 
the sick by a strict observance of natural law would have 
been as futile as to attempt to teach a new-bom b.ihe the 
principles of the diifereiitial calculus. To convince them 
of the (act would be to destroy their faith in the power of 
God. Jesus taught them all that, they could understand, — 
all that it would benefit the world to know in that era of 
civilization. He was working, not only for the people of 
his own time, but for all future generations. He laid his 
foundations broad and deep, and with the most consum- 
mate wisdom. He not only conferred the benefits of his 
power upon the people of his own race and country, but he 
left indubiuible evidences of the tnith of his history and of 
his doctrines for all future generations. 

Conceding, for the sake of the argitment, that Jesus poa* 
sessed the power to work a miracle, — that is, to work out- 
side of the domain of natural law and in defiance of it, — 
his consummate ivtsdom in rcfraiaiug irom the exercise of 
that power is now manifest. If he had wTought his won- 
ders by miracle, only the eye-witnesses of his works would 
have been benefited ; for there would have been no means 
provided by which future generations could verify his his- 
tory. But if he performed his works by and through the 
operations of natural law, it only remains for science to re- 
discover that Law, in order to demonstrate the truth of his 
histOTy. His consummate wisdom is, therefore, manifcsf 
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ID Uuit be d^ Inve a record, lold with bucH accuncjr d 
Ac\m\, that the sdcDce of tlm gcDenLtigii can verify iu 

uiiih. 

llie immediate necessity for sbovmg ngns and vroDdoi { 
to his people was what he declared it to be, — nanMly, , 
"that they might bchcvc" b him; ihat Lhcy might be 
coDvioced of his power, and luvc fahh in his dcclaiatioa. i 

But he had a grander and a nvbler object still than the 
convenion uf the few people of his own nic« and cotintTy.! 
He fuicsaw the time when mankind would not be conieni 
to rest its faith upon the dictura of a history irrliicn by 
obscure and unknown men \ wlicn the world would refuse 
to believe in the possibility of miracles, and demand a 
[C3Kin for faith in him, in his works, and in his spiritual 
doctrines. Wc have already seen how amply the truth of j 
the hislor)' of liis physical maaifestalioDs lias been vindi* 
cated by the disco«rics of modem science. 

But he had a more far-reaching wisdom still. It would' 
avail the world litUe, simply to know the truth of his physi- 
cal histoty, if by that means he could not demonstrate the 
truth of his spiritual doctrines and philosophy. And it is 
just here that his utterance to the nobleman of Capernaum 
applies wid\ equal force to the people of the present day, 
" Except ye sec signs and wonders, yc will not believe." 
It is now apparent that those signs and wonders were xis 
necessary for the ronfirmation of the f.iith of the scientific 
investigator of to-day as they were to conrince the people 
of hib day that he was invested with power and authority. 
Without them there would have been no means bj- which 
wc could prove even his probable existence. With them 
we are put into possession of data which, by comparison 
witli the knuA'n facts of contrmpoiary science, enable us 
to predicate with moral certainty his existence and the 
essential truth of his history. 

They do more. They enable us to know with scientific 
certainty that he was in possession of an accurate knowl- 
edge of the laws which pertain to his physical manifesta- 
tions; and they logically justify us in the coiicIusioD that 




Jby the same means be obbtincd possession of a knowledge 
|of ih(? Utvs which pertain to the condidona of immottal life. 
'The subject-matter is the same. His physical manifesta- 
I tions were exhibitioas of the powers of the soul. The phi- 

Iiosophy of his psychic power is the philosophy of the soul 
in its relations to tlic physical mati. The philosophy uf 
immortality is the philosophy of the soul in its relations 
to God. A change in its environmeat docs not change the 
nature or attributes of the soul ; and hence we may infer 
with irresistible logic that Jesus was as correct in his in- 
ferences or knowledge concerning the Ufe beyond .as he 
was scientifically accurate in his knowledge of the laws of 

I the soul in its relation to its physical environment, 
la discussing the above proposition, the r^uestion as to 
how it was possible for Jesus to obtain a knowledge of the 
condition of the soul after the death of the body will first 
- be considered. It has already been shown that tinder cer- 

^Ktain conditions the soul perceives with absolute accuracy 
the fixed laws of nature. It has also been shown thai the 
soul does not possess during its sojourn in the flesh the 

^Lpower of inductive reasoning, but that its powers of rea* 

^aoning deductively from any suggested premise are mar- 
vellous. I have ventured to use the expression in that 
connection, that "ihK subjective mind reasons deductively 

^^with extraordinary acumen." I have not ventured the as. 

^Mcrtioa that its deductions are infallible, though there is good 
reason to believe that under certain conditions the asser- 
tion would be substantially correct. The instances cited of 

^nnatUematical prodigies would seem to bear out that asser- 

^*tion. The power of perception in them must be perfect, 
or there would be nothing to distinguish them from other 
mathematicians. Their answers to mathematical pioblcms, 
to be rcmark.ible, must be correct. That they are correct 
would seem to give as warrant for the inference thai under 
favorable conditions the powers o( the soul for correct de- 
ductive reasoning, or perception of fixed laws, arc perfect. 
If it is true in mathematics, it mast be true in all other 
kinatters governed by fixed laws, especially since all the 
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forces of naiiirv me correlated, and all arc govenwd If 
muhematicat laws. 

It has also been shown th.it the deductions of the n! 
)ective mmd arc always logically accurate, even though tk 
premises may be false. Any one who has luii] expencmt 
in dealing with persons in n hjrpnotk trance will bear dk 
out in that statement. 

The (juesiiun now aiises, V{\a\ are the conditions di 
saiy to give us sssurance of inCillibIc deductions from gi< 
pretoises? Before proceeding to disaiss that matter, it 
proper to premise tliat it ia difficult, in dealing with the 
subtle forces of the subjective mind, to draw a distinct line 
between its powere of perception of 5xed laws and 
powers of deduction from given premises. Its perceptio 
seem to be instantaneous, and to preclude the idea of the 
employment of any such processes of reasoning as ax« 
to the logic of objective education. 

The distinction seems to be this : If the prMnisw^s" 
given from an extraneous source, in the form of a sugg 
tion, llie processes of deductive reasoning arc employ 
.]f the premises are the result of intuitive perception, th 
conclusion is also perceived simultaneously. In such 
case the whole law pertaining to the subject-matter is per 
ceived at once ; and it is incooccivabte to the finite m 
how any processes of reasoning hare been employed. Thu 
in tJie case of Zerah Colbum, his answers to matheniati 
problems of the most intricate ctiaracter were given instan- 
taneously, and he was never conscious of employing any 
process of calculation whatever. Moreover, his answe 
were always correct. 

Now, whether the processes of deductive reasoning e 
ployed by the subjective mind lead to infallible results, it 
not my purpose to discuss. It is certain that they are ma 
vellously accurate, whether the premises are true or false ; 
but vfhelher they may be relied upon as always correct 
when the premises are true, I am not prepared to say 
the data before me; nor is it important, fat my presei 
purpose, to know. 
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It is certain, however, that where the powers of percep- 
jon arc cmpluycd, under proper conilitioiu, the conclusions 
re infallible. 

Wc have now a starting-point from which we may form 
, correct estimate of the scientific accuracy of the spiritual 
;>hilosophy of Jesus. 

If we are to concede that his doctrines arc trae, it is 
[iohvioiis that we must demonstrate the correctness of the 
jllowing propositiom : — 

1. That Jesus was endowed with the power to obtain a 
■perfect knowledge of spiritual law by perception or intuition. 

2. To demonstrate this we must show, (a) that his 
knowledge of spiritual law was scienlllicalty accurate ; and 
((i) that it could not have been obtained by the ordinary 
processes of objective education. 

13. To show that his knowledge was accurate, it must be 
demoDstrated that the conclusions arrived at by the induc- 
Hve processes of modem science arc identical with the 
doctrines that he proclaimed. 
It has already been shown that, as far as hia physical 
QQanifestations are concerned, each of the statemeots em- 
braced in the foregoing propositions is true. It has been 
shown that he must have had an intuitive perception of the 
law of healing by subjective power, for the rea.sons, first, 
^■jtbat in the state of occult knowledge existing in his day, it 
Hnras impossible that he could have obtained his knowledge 
hy means of objective education ; and, secondly, that his 
^linowledge of the law of healing was scientifically accurate, 
shown by the fact (n) that he proclairaed and con- 
'stantly reiterated the essential condition of the exercise of 
die power of healing precisely as it is known at the present 
lay ; (^) that he constantly practiiied by the uicthuds known 
% the present day to be the best ; {/) that he surrounded 
himself and his patients with the best attainable aids to the 
exercise of his powers, — precisely such aids, the utility of 

P which has been demonstrated by modern practice; and 
^d/) that he constantly sought to secure the mental environ- 
ment which is now known to be of the lir^t importance, if not 
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absolutely esscDliitl, to snccessful mental healiog;. In short, 
it has been shown that he must have antlerstood c^-cry prin 
cjplc and every law of meatol therapeutics, the rediscove 
of which has distinguished the present century. 

Reasoning, therefore, from the premises which have ihiia 
been established, we have the logical right to infer that he 
understood all the laws which pertain to the souL If he 
undcrritood the laws which govern it in its relations to Ju 
physical environment, it is fair to presume that he knew the 
laws which pcttaia to its continued existence after it is Xx\ 
from the trammels of the flesh. Without any further proo: 
therefore, we have the logical right to consider the one 
presumptive eridence of the other. 

If I stopped right here, I might leasouably claim to have 
'established the £ict that the ruligioaofChrist is fnunded upon 
a purely scientific ba^. But I do not intend to rest content 
with mere presumptive evidence. I propose to show that 
his knowledge of the law of immortalily did not rest upon in- 
ferential deductions from the facts known by him regardii^ 
the relations of the soul to its physical environment. I 
propose to show that the world is now in possession of facts 
from which we can reason inductively up lo the same con-, 
elusions which he proclaimed, ex cathedra^ as the law 
immortality. 

Dcfoic proceeding to do so, we mxist first inquire just 
what he tiught. In doing so I intend to confine myself to 
the one essential proposition which he made regarding the 
condition essential to the gouI's salvation; for I do not 
propose to he led into a discussion of the great fabric of 
doctrinal religion which has been built up since he ascended 
to the Father. I leave that to the theologian. What I intend 
to show 13, Uiat, viewed from a purely scientific stajidpoint, 
the declaration which he made regarding the condition pre- 
cedent to the salvation of the soul is necessarily tnie. 

'llie first question, therefore, is, What did Jesus declare to 
be the one essential condition necessary- to the attainment of 
immortal life? When I say, "ncccssarj- to the attainment 
of immortal Ufe/' I mean literally what I say ; foi I hnld 
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y the Master 
more dearly defined than any other, it is contained in liis 
declaration, so uftL*n repeated, thut fatih — belief — is tlie 
one essential condition picccdcnt to the continued life of 
the soul after the death of the body; and thai, in the ab- 
sence of belief in immortality, the soul itself will necessarily 
perish. That this was his doctrine, literally interpreted, no 
one will deny. That he meant exactly what he said, 1 shall 
attempt to show. That his declarations to iliat effect were 
statements of a scientific truth, I shall attempt to demo 
strate by the process of inductive rcLisoning from f* 
known to modern science. 

Before proceeding with the main argument, T hasten to 
say that the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
will be left untouched. That question will stand ju^t where 
it has always stood, — for each one to decide for himself 
according to hia own interpretation of the Scriptures on 
that point, or his own seixse of Divine Justice. I shall not 
even attempt to destroy the comfort and consolation which 
many good persons seem to derive from their belief in eter- 
nal fire. My only object is to show, from a purely scientific 
standpoint, that the history and essential doctrines of Jesus 
are confirmed by the facta and necessary inductions of 
modern science, and, incidentally, to harmonise certain 
passages of the New Testament which, through misinter- 
pretation, have seemed to be at variance. 

According to the Cospel of .Saint John, the first dcclarai 
tion by Jesus of his doctrine of immortality was made to 
Nicodemus in the following words : — 






" And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wildcmeis, ev< 
so must the Son ol Man be lifted up : 

"That whosoever bcllevcth- in him should not perish, but 
have eternal Life. 

" For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begottt 
Son, that whosoever bclievcth in lum should not perish, bti 
have everlasting life."* 
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Again, in John vl 40, 47, be makes the same dedaiatka 
io the following clear>cut scDteoccs : — 

"And this is the will of him that sent me, that every gw 
which seeth the Son, uiul hdict'eth on him, may have everiasv 
uig life. . . ■' 

" VciUy, verily, I say onto you, He that believeth on me hath . 
cveriasdng life." 

Again: — 

" Verily, verily. I wy unto you, He that hearcth my wori ' 
and bclievcth on him that sent me, hath ewrla&ting life, aud 
shall Qot come into coodem nation, but is passed, from death 
unto life."' 

" I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in ne,^ 
though he were dead, yet shall he live : 

" And whosoever livcth and believeth In me shalt never die."' 

Other passages might be ([uoied to the same eflcct, but 
these must Eiifhci:. 

The que&tioD now U. Did Jesus mean just what he said;^ 
or were these idle words, having no significance taken in 
their h'teral sense? Jesus was not in the habit of uttering 
idle words, or of making statements that did i30t contain 
the elements of eternal truth. If these are exceptions, they i 
are the only ones recorded in his histor}-. I hold that they' 
are not exceptions, but that they are autlioritative state* 
ments of a literal scientific truth. 

1 have already shown that in formulating the doctrine of 
faith as the essential condition prerequisite to successful 
healing, he gave utterance to a scientific principle which it 
has taken nineteen hundred years fur the wottd to under- 
stand and appreciate. It is equally true that, in formtil.iting 
the pn>position that Miff is the essential prerequisite to 
the attainment of immortality, he gave woids to a scientific 
principle of far greater importance than the other, 

I am aware that one portion of the Christian Church be- 
lieves that by the wonis "eternal life" Jesus meant that 
reward in heaven which is promised to the just, and that by 
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" eternal death " he simply meant the puniahmcni whict^n 
the wicked must undergo for Ihcir sins. On the othej| 
hand, there are those of the Church who hold that llie 
literal death of the soal is the punishment meted out to al\^ 
who die in their sins, while " eternal life " is the rewaiflH 
promised to all who are good. Neither of these scr.ti has, 
however, satisfactorily explained to unbi'licvcra why it is 
that belief oi unbelief enters as a factor in the case, sine 
man is not supposed to be able to command his belief. 

It is to the reconciliation of these conflicting theories 
I shall now address myself. 

The first proposition of my theory is that the death, < 
practical extinction, of the soul as a conscious entity is tl 
necessary resultof unbelief in immortality. 

The second proposition is that the soul, having nttainc 
immortahty through belief, is then subject to the law of ' 
rewards and punishments "according to the deeds done ioh 
the body." 1^ 

The same propositions arc more sentcntiously expressed^ 
in Romans ii. 12 : " For nS many as have sinned ivilbot 
law shall also perish without law : ahd as many as han 
sinned in the law yhall be judged by the law." 

In other words, the condition precedent to the attain 
ment of immortality, or salvation, — that is, the saving of the 
soul from death, — \% belief . The condition precedent to 
the attainment of eternal blisi and Ihc avoidance of the 
punishments incident to sin, is righteousness. 

It will thus be seen that if it can be shown that thes 
two propositions are necessarily true, we shall avoid, on 
one hand, the incongruous idea that MtefwWX atone for a 
sin ; ami, on the other, the equally incongnions idea that 
the extinction of the soul is the necessary consequence of 
all sin. 

In di-scussing the first proposition we shall first inquire 
what .arc the inherent prohabilities regarding the meaning 
which Christ attached to the words which are quoted above. 
Is it probable, or even possible, that he could have taught 
that belief alone was a sufficient atonement for the sins 
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the wiclced? Koowiog, ss all must kaow who have 
lowed his career and noted his sayings, his uitcr afahorreaa 
of all wickedness; leading, as all toajr read, hts sublime 
code oreihics and mocals, logctht-r with the awfiU uuleUk- 
tioRS pronounced upon all vioLitkms of that code, and the 
punishments which he held before the world as a c ^ 
qoence of sin, — it is simply impossible rationally to co 
the idea that he taught that ail conseqaences of a life 
could be avoided by heiiej. It is a self-evident proitositioo 
that a roan may believe in Christ, may believe in imtnor- 
taUty, and at the same time be steeped in all manner uf 
wickedness and crime. No more devout believers can 
found in all Christendom than those of an unfortunate 
in America who are proverbial alike for their devoted 
and for their propensity to steal on their way honic f raa 
praycr-mccting ; unless we exceirt the bandits of Italy, 
are as noted for their strict oljsen-ance of the forms of 
Church as they are for the fact that tliey live by the per- 
petration of murder and robbery, l.'nfortunately, our illus- 
trations cannot be drawn exclusively from any one race or 
nation. In every Christian society there arc all too many 
devout believers who live in constant \-iolation of eveiy 
law, human and Divine. It is an insult to the intelligence ^ 
Christ and nf humanity to hold the monstrous doctrine 
the belief of these men can shield them from the punu 
mcnt due to infamy, or that they can be adequately 
ishcd, "acconling to their deeds," by annihilation. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to believe that Ch' 
summarized all the virtues, human and Divine, in the one 
word belief, or that by the employment of that word he 
simply meant that all wlio live pure ami virtutius lives 
before God and man will be entitled to the rewards of 
■ heaven. If this was all that he meant, he tmght nothing 
new, cither to the Jewish nation or to any other civilized 
nation then in existence; for the Hebrews had been taught 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, of heavi 
and of hell, long before the appearance of the Messiah. 
is tme that Moses did not teadi the Israelites any doct: 
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of tiie future world, and very vague mention iS made of it 
in the later books of the Old Testament. It is a hiBlorical 
fact, nevertheless, thnt before the advent of Jeans the Jews 
had become imbued with the Greek doctrine of Hades, 
wliich was an intermediate waiting station between this life 
and the judgmcnL In this were situated both Paradise and 
Cehenna, tlte one on the right and the other on die left, 
aad into these two compaitmcnts tlic spirits of the deai 
were separated, according to their deserts. Jesn.s fuum 
this doctrine already in existence, and in enforcing hij 
moral precepts and in his parables he employed the symbols 
which the people understood, neither denying aor affirmi 
their literal verity. I remark, therefore, that in KimpI; 
teaching the doctrine of fiittire rewards and punishments 
taught nothing new ; and, in that senile, he ii no nmri: c 
titled to be considered the Savionr of mankind than would 
be any other successful teacher of the same doctrine. 

We are, therefore, forced back to a literal inteq)rctati 
of the suLteraeats under considcraiiun. In this sense the; 
can have but one meaning, and that is, that in Iht absenee a^ 
heUef in immortality, the soul cannot have a conscious exisi 
CHce. Reasoning from known facts, tlierc is no odie; 
rational conclusion. In explanation of the meaning o: 
"conscious existence" in the sense in whif^h 1 have em- 
ployed that phrase, it is only nccessitry to direct the atten- 
tion of the intelligent reader to the accepted definition and 
doctrine of consciousness. " In taking a comprehensr 
survey of the mental phenomena," says Sir William HamiU 
ton, "these all seem to comjirise one essential element, o: 
to be possible only under one necessary condition. Thi 
element or condition is consciottsncsi*, or the knowlod 
that I — that the ego exists, in some determinate state.' 
AgUQ, he compares consciousness to " an internal light, hf 
means of which, and which alone, what passes in the mind 
is rendered visible." ' 

The existence of a man without the knowh-dge of senaar*! 
lions or of mental operations would be one without co 

I Metaphysics, p. 136. * Ibid 
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■dovwwi, «nd woBhl csaaitue a pardf vegetative ezbtcsce 
n long as ii eoedimed. One can teadilx ojiderstaiMl this 

.condition in the objective nund (lom the obeexvatkn of 
ph|«ical pbenooiena. It ii equally cooaprcbrnsiMe bow toe 

\ tubitctive minil, or aoal, majr \>t deprived of a cotuckMi 

' exnteocc wbm wc remember the Enodamental lav of ns 
being, the law of tnggcalioa. Wc bavc already seen bi»r 
ihc law of suggestion operates opon ibe soul in cases trf 
cataleptic trance, where the sogge&tiott is nude that the 
patient b dead. In that caae the snggcstioo was beliered 
itnpUcitl}', and the preparations for the (nneral did not dis- 
turb the equanimity of the patient in the least. Nor did 
the Incongruity of the situation sugge&i itself to the patient ; 
namely, the idea of being dead and of tbinkiog of being 

I dead at the iiamc time. 

TTie wgKeilion to the patient's subjective mind that h*' 

^'Wu dead, lendcicd that mind unconsciou<i of iu uwn mental 
operations, and he was, to all intents and jmrposes, dead. 

This in, obviously, but a feeble illustmtion of the prin- 
ciple involved, li is, hciwevcr, Kufiitictit to show how the 
soul may be deprived of a conscious existence. A life-long 
scepticism regarding the existence of the soul, and a conse- 
qttcnt disbelief in immortality, constitute a suggestion tliat 
most operate lo depiive the soul of a conscious existence, 
if the taw ofsiiggcsliDii is itniver&al in its operations. 

The phenomena of experimental hypnotism also demon- 
strate the truth of the propoidiion. B^ver)- hypnotist knows 
that a suggestion to a deeply hypuotized subject that he is 
dc.id will produce a condition of such profound lethargy 
or catalepsy as closely to simulate death, and were the 
impression not removed, it would doiiblle^ end in death. 
\i\\zxi the subject remembers what has passed, he testifies 
that he bclia'ed himself dead, and saw no mcongruiiy in 
the situan'on. A settletl belief that the death of the body 
ends all, and the absence of any belief or kzKJwledge of the 
subject, must each oi>erate to the same end. 

It is this principle whii'Ji constitutes the difference be- 
tween men and animBls. and which gives the one ibe porwex 
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and potency of immoitality, and leaves the other to perLsh. 
Animnls, la common with men, are possessed of a duality 
of raiod ; the subjecliwe in the former being proportJynatdy 
stranger than in the latter, as is shown in iheir stronger in- 
alintLt. Objective reason being weak, and the power of 
speech being absent, there is uo possibility of the idea or 
suggestion of immortality being imparted to the animal. 
Hence its soul cm have no coii-scious existt^nce after the 
death of the body. It ha^ the instinct of self-preservatioo 
in common with man, but it is the preservation of the life 
of the body. If the .inimal has any definite idea regard- 
ing life and death, it all penains to the body. An animal 
certainly can have no idea of the possession of a soul, 
much less of its immortality. 

When, therefore, Jesus jiroclaimed the law that belief was 
a condition precedent to immortal life, he formulated a 
scientific proposition then nzw to ihc world, and at the 
same time proclaimed himself master of the science of the 
soul. He had declared the law of fiith as it applied to 
the power of the soul to heal the sick, and he knew that 
the same law governed the soul in its relations to eternal 
life. He did not formulate his propositions in the terms 
demanded by the science of the nineteenth century, nor 
did he give such reasons fur his cunclu^ioiis as inductive 
processes reqoire. The time for that had not yet come. 
Reasons would not have been appreciated in his day and 
generation. Nor was It necessary for the accomplishment 
of his mission — wliich was to proclaim the law of immor- 
tality — to show that the man whose soul has not been 
aroused to consciousness dies as the bnite dieth. This 
Was his mission ; and in so far as he has accomplished that 
mission is he entitled to be called the Saviour of the souls 
of mankind. He preached no new doctrine other than this. 
His code of ethics was sublime and godlike in its purity and 
simplicity, but it was not new. He ttught the doctrine of 
fiiture rewards and punishments ; but the symbols which he 
employed Co describe the condition of the soul after death — 
the rewards bestowed and the puoishments inflicted — were 
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those which mttt cutTcnt among the people with whom his 
earthly lot n'as cost ; dot does this ^t aigue for or against 
bU omnlscknce. It woald, obviously, luvc been impos- 
sible for him to convey lo the work! any adequate idea o( 
the modes of spiritual existence in terms which could be 
uudenlood. He used the current coin of expression to 
convey to mankind the broad idea that the soul that is 
•'saved" to immortal life through ** belief" will then be 
punished oi rewarded according to the deeds done in the 
body. It would, obviously, have been useless and confusing 
to his hearers had he attempted to employ any new symbDl^ 
or any language to which they were not accustomed, to 
convey that idea. 

His mission, therefore, as the Sanour of the souls of men 
was accomijlished when he revealed to the wotk) the essen- 
tial condition of immortal life. His mission as a inoral 
teacher was secondary in iiuportaoce. The one doctrine 
was new, the other old. The one was a scientific fact, the 
other a code of ethics. The one was essential to the 
attainment of man's ultimate destiny as an immortal entity, 
the other a standard of right and justice in this world, 
and a condition of felicity in the world to come. 

It is said that when Hillcl, who flourished in the century 
preceding Christ, was asked whether he could give the 
whole Jewish law in one sentence, he an-iswcrcd : '• Yes, 
perfectly well. What you do not want anybody to do to 
you, do not you to ihcm. That is the whole law; every- 
thing else is only commentary." 

The same may be tnily said of the New I'csUment doc- 
trines and the law of faith. The only thing wholly new was 
the doctrine of faith. That is the whole law; everything 
eUe is commentary. 
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TIIE MISSION 0? CRRISrr ; PirrvKE REWARDS AND PUNlSHMKNTS. 

The Success of Chriit'a Mission, — Chaolic State of Spirilual Phi- 
losophy in His Time. — The Various ]_)octriiics tn Vogue. — JeeiH 
the first to simplify (he Doctrine of Immotlalily. — He gave it a 
Definite Status in Pliilosophy- — Tlic Doctrine of Future Rewards 
and Punish incuts. — God will " render to every Man U'ccording to 
Hia Deeds." — Spiritual Peiialiica for Violations of Spiritual Law. 
— Tlie Sin against the Holy Choat. — The Sin of Unbelief. — Tlic 
Status of a Lost Sout. — Possible Rcincuniatiuii, — The Means 
of Punishment for Sin. — Affections, — ConBcicncc. — Memoiy. — 
General Conclusions. — Scientific Baais of Christianity. 

IT is often charged by the Kccptical world that the mis- 
sion of Jesus has thus far proved a failure, for that 
only about one third of the inhsbitant-s of the earth have 
ever heard the name of Christ; that of Christian nations 
but a limited proportion of the inhabitants belong to the 
Christian Church ; and that of the church membership 
there is but a limited number who so live as to entitle 
them to the rewards of heaven. Measured by the coin- 
ion idea of what constitutes sdvalion, there may be goud 
ground for th.it criticism. But measured by the numlicr of 
those who believe in the immorlnlity of the sotti; by Ihc 
number who have a hope of a. life beyond the grave; by 
ihc number who have a consciousocss of the existence 
within them of the transccndem.il ego ; or by the number 
of those who have risen, directly or indirectly, through the 
teachings of Christ so far abo\'e the level of the brute crea- 
tion as to have a consciousness of the possibility of immor- 
tal life, and a constNiuent hope and subjective belief in 
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Immortality, — his mission lias proved the grandest success 
recorded in the htstur)' of nii^ionar)' effort. 

It must be remembered that when he came into the 
world the doctrine of immortal life held a very vague and 
unrrrtiiiQ place in the philosophy uf civilized maukind. I 
do not say that the doctriue of immortal life was unltnown, 
but it was undclincd, and so tinctured rith finite con- 
ceptions, aDd Limited by the uncertain boundaries of a 
hundred diflercnl systems of fantastic philosophy, that it 
did not, and could not, form a basis of rational hope or 
intelligent promise. 

Thus, among the Chinese of that day (i), the doctrines 
of Confucius held the most prominent place. His was a 
system which might he called a pirent- worship, in which 
virtue was rewarded and vice punished in the individuals^ 
or in their posterity, on earth, no promise of immortality 
being held out. (2) The sect of Rationalists, founded by 
I^utsz in the sixth century befyre Christ, taught the ema- 
nation of all good beings from the Ikisom of Kcawn, and 
their absorption thither for an eternal existence, while the 
bad were doomed to siiccesitive births and many sorrows. 
(3) Another sect held that the principle uf all tilings is but 
a vacuum, — nothing. — from which all things have sprung, 
and to which all must return. 

The Hindoo doctrine was substantially the same as it is 
now ; and it is so well known as not to require a particular 
statement, further than to say that its disciples believe io 
successive incimations of the soul, and its final absorption 
into the incorporeal nature of Hrahm. 

The Peniians believed in the doctrine of hell for the 
wicked, and of paradise for the good ; but held that all the 
wicked would eventually be purified by fire. It was thought 
that the fires were hot enough to purify the most abomi- 
nable soul in about three days. 

Herodotus tellii us that the Egyptians were the first to 
defend tlic doctrine of the immortali^ of the soul, and he 
says that they believed in its transmigmion through various 
animal bodies for a period of three thousand years before 
its return to a human body 
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Of Lhc Grecian schools, tbe Pylliagorcans held th»t the 
soul is eternal, — thai is, uncreated and indestructible ; 
that no real entity is cither made or destroyed, llie 
Elcatics held practically the same doctrine. The Ionics 
taught that the soul was reabsorbed into the Divine reason. 
The Stoics believed in the periodical destruction of all 
things by fire, when the good will be absorbed and the 
wicked perish. The Epicurean £iith was well described 
by Paul in the phrase, '* Let iis eat and drinkj for to- 
morrow we die." The Pyrrhonists were the sceptics of the 
age, and doubled everything. Socrates taught (he doc- 
trine of immortality for the good, llie virtuous, and the 
wise. The incurably bad arc " hurled into Tartarus, whence 
Chey never come forth;" whilst those who can be cured 
Rre subjected to needful punishments before being admitted 
into the raansioas of the blest. Plato was a Pythagorean, 
with certain bizarre notions of his own, auch as the migra- 
tion of souls through various bnitc and human forma ; 
and he believed that even the duration of divine work is 
limited. 

It win thus be seen that when Jesus appeared on earth 
he found the philosophy of thi; soul in a very chaotic ataic. 
It was his mission to bring order out of chaos, and to pro- 
claim the true philosophy; tii declare the conditions 0/ 
immortality, and point the way to eternal happinesii. That 
he sitnplifieti the doctrine of immortality into a system so 
plain that " the wayfaring man, though a fool, need riot err 
therein," no one will deny. Its grand simplicity, when 
placed in contrast with the complicated doctrines of all 
other systems of religious philosophy, ancient or modern, 
places upon it the stamp of inherent probability ; for scien- 
tific truth is always simple and free from complication. It 
was Jesus who gave the doctrine of immortality a distinct 
and definite form and a permanent place in the philosophy 
of the civilized world. It was he who first proclaimed the 
fiuidamental law underlying the science iA the souL It 
was from his words, spoken to a few humble followers in 
an obscure corner of the earth, that the doctrine has spread 
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tliroufthout al) (he civilized world. From the centres of 
civilization the Chitrch has sent its missienjiries, its repte- 
scDtalLves of the Master, amoug all peui^ln, civilized and 
^savage, preacliing the gospel of immortality to all mankiiid. 
Its influence is not confined to those who believe in the 
tenets of the Christian Church, nor even to those who have 
heard the name of Chnst. It has spread, thruugh some 
subtle, unseen power and jwteocy, until it permeates every 
fibre of human society, and constitutes the promise of erezy 
leligiou, the hope of all humanity. 

I have, in other chapters, pointed out some of the prooft 
which science affords of the doctrine of immortality, and 
of the verity of the history of Jesus of Nazarclh. I have 
showD that every (uiown fact which bean upon the subject. 
points to the continued life of the soul after the death o| 
the body. I have shown that the discoveries of modem 
science demoDsttate the fact that Jesus was in possession 
of a complete knowledge of the science of the soul in its 
relations to its physical environment. I have shown that 
all known facts bearing upon the subject go to prove that 
he also had a knowledge of its laws in its relations to a 
purely spirituflJ existence. 

\Vc have \\\zxi, first, an array of demonstrable facts which 
irresistibly lead to the conclusion that the aoail survives Utc 
body; seeoncfiy, another array of facts which prove that it 
was possible for an exceptionally endowed person to per- 
ceive the laws of the soul ; thirdly^ an array of feels which 
demonstrate that Jesus did undeislatid those laws as iar as 
they pertain to the soul's relations to the physical man ; 
fourthly, we have facts which show that he understood the 
laws of the soul in its relations to the spiritual world, and 
the essential conditions of its conscious existence after tlie 
death of the body; and fifthly, vrc have in the New Testa- 
ment a record of the acts which demonstrated his knowledge 
of the subject, as well as of his solcnm aud repealed dec- 
larations of the laws which pertain to that subject. 

When we consider together all these mmiulative proofs. 
it may safely be said (hat there arc few principles o£ natnir 
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that are more clearly established by iuducUv« processes oi 
reasoning than is the principle of iramortatity. 

Having established this proposition, it remains only to con- 
aider Christ's doctrine of future rewards and pimislmicnts. 
Obviously, this is a more difficult questioa to handle, for 
the reason that there are necessirily few facts known to 
mankind which can be considered scientifically demonstra- 
tive of any proposition which has been made by any one 
on that subject. Nevertheless, if there is one known fact 
which confirms his declarations on that question, and at the 
same time satisfies tlie demands of human reason and the 
common sense of Divine Justice, we may safely conclude that 
tJie Christian religion rests upon a purely scientific basis. 

The first important fact which confronts us in consider- 
ing this branch of the subject is, thai Jesus said very Uttie 
on the subject. It was obviously impossible for liim to 
convey to the hntnan mirJd any adequate knowledge or 
idea of the actual conditions of a spiritual existence. He 
was hedged about by the iiraitations of human speech and 
the finite understanding of his followers. His descriptions, 
therefore, of the places of future rewards and punishmeiits 
were necessarily limited to material conceptions. He could 
effectively employ no other symbolism than that with which 
his hearers were familiar and which they could appreciate. 
He had taught them in plain and unmistakable terms the 
conditions upon which the soul could attain a consciotis 
existence ; and having done that, his mission was (hence- 
forth a moral one. Having taught them how to attain 
eternal life, he taught them so to conduct their lives in this 
world as to entitle them to the joys of that life. It was no 
part of his mission to reconstruct the accepted geography 
of the world of spirits, for it could only add coufunion. to 
their crude conceptions. His parables were drawn from 
the objects and incidents of their e^'ery-day life, and were 
necessarily limited in their application to a spiritual exist- 
ence. His only object w.is to enforce a code of morals 
foimdcd upon the eternal principles of right and justice, 
simple in terms, and adapted to their comprehension, but 




grand in iu siioplicity, and adapted to the varying condi^ 
UODS of human society for all time. 

'ITie question now is, What is to be considcied the doc- 
trine of fuuire rewards and punishments lo be gathered 
from the New Tcstanieol? It is clear that we must reject 
nil materia! conceptions of both heaven and hell, ll fol- 
ion-s thai the pimishmeul miwt be a moral one, since tbcr« 
is no material entity lo be dealt with. The sense of justice 
inherent in all mankind miuld seem to indicate tliat the 
punishment shall be comraensurale with Utc offence It 
must be assumed, therefore, that the true doctrine is ex- 
pressed in Romans ii. C, where it is said that God will 
" render to a>ery man accardtng to /lit deeds." 

This satisfies the finite sense of justice, and perfectly ac* 
cords with the highest human conreptions of the character 
of a God of love, mercy, and justice. The good man would 
ask nothing more, the bad could expect notliing less. Rea- 
soning Irom analogy would lead to the sAmc conclusion. Wc 
know from daily experience that every violation of the laws 
of our physical nature is followed inevitably by its adequate 
punishinem. We have a right to suppose, therefore, that 
every violation of moral and spiritu-il law will be followed 
by its appropriate penalty. We know, indeed, from what 
wc have seen of the leachiugs of Christ, that spiritual 
penalties follow a violation of spiritual law. In other 
words, the law of suggestion follows the soul across the 
boundaries of eternity. Spiritual death is the inevitaWe 
result of spiritual unbelief. It is not a vindictive punish- 
ment, it is the riiiidamcntal law of spiritual life, Just as 
the spirit quickens the Hesh, so does faith quicken the 
spirit. 

Again, we find a spiritual penalty following a violation of 
spiritual law in what Christ taught regarding the sin against 
the Haty Ghost. Just what tliat sin consists o( never has 
heen satis&ctorily defined. We are told that it is a sin which 
cannot be forgiven. It mast, therefore, consist of a viola- 
tion of some fundamental law of llie soul's existence, tlic 
-penalty for which is incvit^iUe according to the fixed laws 
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of God. It cannoi be a moral offence, conaUting simply in 
wrong-doiny, for such sins can be atoned for. A moral 
oftcncc so gross Ihat a God of infinite mercy and love can- 
not forgive it, and, if the Scriptures are to be believed, 
does not stand leady to forgive it when proper atonement 
is made, canuot be conceived. Nor has it been meniioned 
in Holy Writ. We are therefore forced to ihc conclusion 
that, as before remarked, the sin against the Holy Ghost 
must consist of a viohiUon of the fundamental law of the 
soul's existence. It must, therefore, be the sin of unbelief, 
and consist of a blasphemous denial of the existence of the 
soul and its Father, God. This would be in strict aceorcl- 
ance with the fundamenlal law of suggestion, as it ha.s been 
sctentificaily demonstialcd to exist. The emphatic and 
persistent denial of the sours existence must cvtmually 
prove to be a KUggeEtiou so strong as »o overcome Us in- 
stinctive belief in ils own existence, and thus neutralize its 
instinctive desire for immortal life. It would, therefore, 
have the same effect as unbelief arising from a want of 
knowledge, or a lack of the intellectual power to conceive 
the idea of immortality. The soul, in either case, covild not 
have a consciousness of its own existence or indiviilualily. 

It may be asked. What becomes of the soul when 
deprived of a conscious existence? Does it actually die, 
disintegrate, and return lo its original elements? Is it 
possible that a human soul, created by God and endowed 
with the power and potency of immortal life, can fail of 
accomplishing its mission, and become extinct? Can a 
segregated portion of the Divine essence, once individual- 
ized, ever perish or lose its identity? All these questions, 
and more, will be asked. I do not know. Terhaps ii is re- 
incarnated. I do not know anjihing alwut reincarnation. 
I know as much about it, however, as any one else know*. 
I mean by this Ihat no one can be liaid to know anything 
alxjut the truth of any proposition that has not underlying 
it a substratum of demonstrable fact. The theory of rein- 
camatioD has no such basis; and I shall not, therefore, 
indulge in spectilation on the subject ftmhcr than to say 
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thit it is possibly tine that rcini:3nialiun b the process o( 
the soul's evolutioo. If so, reasoning fiora aaJog>-, t 
shouiJ say that iJie process ceases when the soul reaches 
the status of a conscious existence. In the jihysical world 
we see that the process of evoluiion has gone forward pro- 
gressively from the lowest form of iuitiml life up to man. 
'I'hcre the process ceaws. All further progress is in the 
line of improvement in the human race. No higher type 
of animal life is devcloiicd, and in our pride of maubood we 
beliKve thai there never can be any higher animal existence. 
It miiy, therefore, be tnie that the progress of a soul is 
through reincanxatioa from the lower animal life to the 
higher, until it reaches tl]e human ; ajid that it may Mill go 
on in the lower gnides i>f human organisms until it reaches 
the dignity of a conscious human soul. Having reached 
that point, ttie taw of progress will expend its force hi c.ir- 
lying it forward to its ultimate destiny. Considered as the 
process of the soul's evolution, the necessity for further re- 
ineamaliun apparently tio longer exists sfcei ihe soul has 
attained the pou-er and potency of a conscious, self- existent 
entity. 

I throw out this suggestion for the benefit of those spirit- 
istic mediums and other trance-seers who have found out 
»o much more than Jesus knew aboat the internal economy 
of the spiritual world and the laws which peruin to spiritiial 
existence, itut this is a digression into the forbidden field 
of speculation without facts. 

The common experience of mankind demonstrates the- 
proposition that appropriate physical penalties are thel 
necessary result of a violation of physical l;uv3; and it has 
been shown from the teacliings of Jesus, confirmed by che 
inductions of science, that the riolation of the Liws of spir- 
itual existence is followed by incvit.-jblc spiritual penalties. 
It now remains to be considered what facts are known to 
science which will confirm the doctiinc that moral punish- 
ment will follow the infraction of moral laws, in exact ac- 
cordance "with the deeds done in the body." In onler to 
do so intelligently, we must ficst hriefly consider the questioDj 
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__ to what the nature of the pimlbliniems and reft-anis must 
W, , It being raajiifestly Uripobbibk for us to know, affir- 
matively, the particular modes of spiritual existence, wc 
can arrive at a conclusion only by the meihoJ of exclusion. 
Wc must, therefore, begin by excluding all idea of material 
jicnallies or rewards. All such conceptions of spiritual life 
must be relegated to the dark ages of human intelligence, 
when man was able to conceive of no joy apart from physi- 
cal pleasure, and no puaishment other [h,in physical siifTer- 
ing. Our conceptions must, therefore, be limited by what 
wc know of the nature and attributes of the soul, as exhib- 
ited through iihenomcna. The first queslion, then, is, 
What do we know of the attributes of the soul? 

Wc know, (irat, Ihat it is the seal of the emotions. It is 
therefore capable of beiug rewarded or punished through 
the natural aiTections. 

Secondly, we know that it jiosscbscs the inherent power 
of perception of the laws of nature and of Ood, including 
the eternal, God-ordaincd principles of right and wrong. 
It will, therefore, after its release from the body, be able to 
estimate the value of every good deed, and realize the in- 
herent infamy of every wrong one, as weighed in the scales 
of IClernal Justice. 

'ihirdly and bstly, we know of one attribute and power 
of the human soul more jircgnant with wcmI or woo, with 
joy nr sorrow, than all the others combined ; and that is ils 
perfect memory. 

These are the essential things that we know of the soul 
from the observation of phenomena. Our conceptions 
of it, tlierefore, are limited to ils intellectual, moral, and 
emotional attributes. Wc know it only as an intellectual 
entity, and our conceptions of the rewards and punish- 
ments adet[uate to the ends of Divine Justice must be 
limited accordingly. 

Little need be said in explanation of the trend of this 
brief summary. The conclusions are obvious. We have 
before us an intellectual entity capable of experiencing all 
the natural emotions of humuuity, of joy and sorrow, of 
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love and friendship; endowed with a perfect pcrccptioa 
of the priaciples of right sod wrong, and consequently in 

>fiscssion of an awakened conscience more kccnl)' alJre 
active than the objtrcttve mind can concuivc, and pos- 
sessing a tnemoiy so perfect that every good and every bad 
deed of its whole earthly existence is constantly before it 
lite a vast panorama. What greater reward coold snch a 
being ask or experience than wouhl be found in the con- 
templation of a well-spent life? -W'iiai greater punishracnl 
than the remorse of conscience nrising from the e\'er-pcr- 
sisient memory of a life of wickedness and crime? - 

It is olH'ious that boili rewards and putitshments are ade- 
quate and exact, and that God will " render to every maa 

ccording to his deeds," by and through the operation of 

is immutable, imchanging lavs. 

I have now summarized enough of the leading points hi 
the history of Jesus of NaMreth and of his docirincs, and 
compared them with known phenomena with sufficient par- 

icularity to show that the inductions of modem science 
'demonstrate the essential truth of the history of hiii ph>'3ica] 
manifestations, and to prove, as far as inductive reasoning 
from known phenomena can prove anything not physically 
demonstrable, the truth of every essential doctrine of his 
spiritual phili;>sophy. 1 have by no means exhausted the 
subject, for the New Testament is full of passages confirma- 
tory of the view I ha^'e taken. It is true that I have inter- 
preted the passages relating to the conditions precedent to 
the attainment of immortal life in a w.iy in which they have 
never before been interpreted ; but in doing so I have har- 

aonized diat which has heretofore seemed incongruous, and 
thus removed a Btumbling- block from Uie pathway of 
scepticism. I have no fear that even prejudice will find 
fault with my interpretation ; for it not only leaves the es- 
sential doctrines relating to rewards and punishments uncon- 
tradicted, but it affords strong confirmation of their essential 
truth. Moreover, my interpreuition is confirmed by the (acts 
of modem science, and must, therefore, shed a new lustre 
upon the name and attributes of Jesus, demonstrating, as 
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it does, the ■ accuracy of his knowledge of the laws of the 
. soul. 

It' has been but a few years since the researches of sct- 
. ence began to famish facts confirmatory of the history and 
doctrines of Christ ; but it has come to pass that every new 
feet discovered, and every new principle evolved, weakens 
the foundation of eveiy other religious superstructure, and 
adds strength and harmony of proportions to that erected 
by the man of Nazareth. 

It may, therefore, be now confidently asserted that Chris- 
tianity possesses that to which no other system of religion 
can lay a valid claim ; namely, a sound scientific basis. 
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DKDUCTtONS FROM VARIOUS ATTRIBUTES OF THE SOUL. 



Tlw Queslion of Idciuhj'. — Cotisdousness aad Memorr- — IdenHl]' 
Coa*ider«(l in KcfcrciKC lo Rewaida and I*uni»hmcnls. — Cod- 
aciencc. — CoHflicting Tbcoiic» of I'sycbolugUls. — Education md 
Intuition. — Different Sutid-irds of Monllty. — Tiio Semi's Tcr- 
ccption of tbeEu-mal Priiiciplirs of kiglil aiid Wroug. — The In- 
Ctinct of Woiship. — Its Abiiornul ManifcsUlions.— llic Law u[ 
Suggcslion. — Umv-enwUty of the Scntimciil of Worship. —• lu 
Normal Manifeflations. — Detnonstraiive of the Existence of a 
God of Lqvc. — Old Aigamcnts invalid. — Socraies xnd Palcy. — 
Argument predicated on the Affections! Emotions. ^Syllogistic 
Dcduclibti». — The Divine Pedigree of ^ta.n. 

IT has often been said that no proposition is worthy o£ 
belief that is not verified by phenomena, Wliilst 1 do 
not commit mj-self to a maxim so Woad in. its tertn-s, I have 
thus far religioiialy refrained from advancing an idea that i$ 
not so verified. In other words, the primary object of this 
book is to interpret phenomena, and not to advance new 
ideas, except those which are thrust upon me as necessary 
deductioos from the terns of my hypothesis. Sincerely 
bdievingthat the fundamental propositions of that ^-j^the- 
sis are true, I have not hesitated to follow them into what- 
ever field they might lead, and to rrccpt every Irgltimate 
conclusion. In pursuance of such deductions I have been 
led reluctantly lo the conclu-sion that none of the phenomena 
commonly attributed to supermundane agencies afford tangi- 
ble evidence of the continued existence of the soul after the 
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death of ihc Imdj'. I have, however, l>eeQ mote than com- 
peDSAted by the discovery, in piirsiunce of the same hy- 
pothesis, tliM in the inherent pQircr!< and attributes of the 
sotil is to be found indubitable evidence of its immortahty. 
Tht& evidence is based on phenomena wliich have beeo, 
and may be, produced by experiment. Many of these phe- 
nomena have been already pointed out, but others remain 
to be considered which ha\-e an important I>e3ring upon 
the question under immediate consideration ; namely, the 
immortality of the soul, antl its relations to the Supreme 
Being. 

There are still other attributes and powers of the soul 
which have been considered, from which further concla- 
sioas may be drawn which may assist iis in forming correct 
conclusions regarding its status in a future life. The first 
of these aitributcs which 1 purpose briuDy to discuss is that 
of memory, and its relations to the question of spirit 
identity. 

The (]ucstion as to whether the soul of man retains its 
identity after the death of the body, is second only in interest 
and imjwrtancc to the questiun of immortality. There are 
many who hold that the soul is necessarily reabsorbed into 
the Divine essence, and finds its compensation for the ills 
of earthly life in becoming an integral p-irt of God, and, as 
such, a particip.itor in his power and glory. This presuj>- 
poses a loss of identity, and to most rainds would be con- 
sidered equivalent to annihilation ; by others it is regarded 
a& the highest conception of eternal felicity. Thus far no 
one, as far as I am aware, has attempted to offer any scien- 
tific reasons for believing one way or the other. It scen\s 
to mc that there is abundant evidence in phenomena ob- 
servable in this life to demonstrate, as far as such a propo- 
sition is demonstrable, that the soul does retain its identity 
in a more pronounced degree, if possible, than we can retain 
it in this objective esistence. In what docs identity consist, 
or, more properly speaking, how is it retained ? 'Yhs answer 
is, through our consciousness and memory. It is obvious 
that if cither is lost, identity is lost. It is equally obvious 
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that if both are retained, ulcotity b retained. Now, the 
pbenomena alludnl to which bear upon the qaestioo relate 
to the perfect memory of the subjective mind, or soul. This 
faculty of subjertivc memory h \m\i\anic& in the human soul 
for some purpose. It certainly does not pertain to tills life, 
fur, as we have seen, it is only under abnormal conditions 
that the phenomenon is observable. It must, ihercforr, be 
a part of the Divine economy peruining to tlie future exist- 
ence of the soul. It has DO use here, for objective recol- 
lection ')A all-sufficient for objective existence and purposes. 
The conclusion is irrcHStiblc that it is for the jiurpose, 
amongst other things, of enabling the soul to retain its 
identity. Its beaiing upon the question of future rewards 
and puniithnicnt3 has already been commented upon ; nev- 
ertheless, at the risk of repetition, a further remark will be 
ventured. It is obvious that if ilie soul did not retain a 
coascions memory of its earthly life, no adequate or just 
reward or punishment could he meted out to it. Even 
human justice w(ju1cI revolt against, and luiman laws would 
prevent, the iniliction of the penalty for a capital crime^ if 
it were clearly proved that the criminal had so far lost his 
mind as to have no recollection of Uie evpnts of his past 
life, or, in olher words, bad lost conscious identity. Besides, 
it mii&t not be forgotten that the soul is the seat of the 
emotions, as well as the storehouse of memory. It is ob- 
vious that it is only through Ihc emotions and the memory 
that rewards can be conferred, or punisliraems inflicted^ 
upon the immaterial soul. 

Another question which has been incidentally alluded to 
dcseivcs a mote extended notice, for the rcas»n that it bears 
directly upon the question of future rewards and punish- 
Toents, and is also illustrative of the genera! hypothesis 
under consideration ; it is the question of conscience. 
Metaphysicians ore divided in opinion on this question, one 
school holding that conscience is iiuintc an<l insiincLive, and 
the other that it is the result of experience and education. 
My hypothesis leads to the conclusion that each school is 
partly right and partly wrong. Granted that the eternal 
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principles of right and wrong are a part of ihe fixc'<l and 
immutable Ui»-s of God, it fellows th:tt the soul of man will, 
>iinder favorable conditions, have a clear perception of those 
laws. Those conditions may or may noL he present during 
the life of the body. They certainly will be present when 
the soul is freed from the clogs of the fiesh, and is able to 
perceive all the fixed laws of nature. In the mean time, 
while it is an inhabitant of the body it is amenable to con- 
trol by the power of objective suggestion, and lience is de- 
pendent upon the objective educarion of the individual for 
its standard of right and wrong. This standard may be high 
or low in any individual case. There will be one stainl- 
ard in one community, and another in another, all depend- 
ing upon education and social environment ; but in each 
^case the subjective mind «ill follow the suggestions im- 
paitetl to it by objective education. If the standard is 
high in any individual case, the sentiment will gradually 
become instinctive, so that the subjective impulses and 
emotions will play an important part. If the standard is 
k>w, the instinctive emotions will only be conspicuous for 
their absence. 

Man stands in his relation to the principles of right and 
wrong in ju£l the same position that he occupies in his rela- 
tion to the laws of electricity or any other natural law. He 
is struggling to ascertain the laws in each case for the pur- 
pose of placing himself in harmony with them. His knowl- 
edge is of slow growth, but each century finds the general 
standard of right and wrong higher than it was the century 
before. If the soul |M>ssessed, in the normal condition vA 
man, an instinctive knowledge of those laws, he woald not 
have to await the stow process of evolution to develop 
them. 

History records. the name of but one man in whom the 
eternal principles of right and wrong were instinctive. That 
man was Jcsiis Christ. He perceived those laws, as he per- 
ceived all spiritual laws, while yet in the flesh. We may 
profit by his example and bis precepts, but otherwise wc 
must work out otir own salvation, kouwinjj that, when the 
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soul reaches its final home, it will be io posseinioii of the 
etemal siaodanl by which to measure the guilt or innoceace 
of every deed done in ilie body. 

Tlie only lemaining psychic phenumena which I propose 
to discuss are those connected with that emotioD of the hu- 
man soni which finds its expression in the worshij) of the 
Supreme Deing. This feeling is so widespread chat no 
system of philosophy is complete that docs not take it into 
account. I-ikc every other' emotion, it has its normal 
mode of expression, and its abnormal manifestations. The 
difference between the two modes of expression is so great 
that their identity of origin haii bcen^ to a great extent, 
lost sight of. 

The abnormal mauifestation of this emotion now occurs 
principally among the uncultivated classes of religious wvi^ 
shippers, and the feeling has been somewhat contemptuously 
designated as " emotional religion." It is conspicuous in 
the revival meetings of certain religious sects, where in far- 
mer years its manifcslations were so violent and unseemly 
that it was looked upon as reprehensible ; but these exhibi- 
tions have been, of late years, generally repressed, except 
among the lower orders of the people. Scientists have 
tried to account for it on the ground that it is the result 
of mesmeric power consciously or unconsciously exerted 
by the preachers over Ibelr congregations, resulting in 
an ecstatic emotion wholly abnormal and entirely uncon- 
nected with true religion. The Cict that it sometimes rc- 
sulu in a catalepiic condition, and sometimes in a trance 
uiKlistiDguishabtu liom that produced by hypnotic pro- 
cesses, lent color to the theory, and lias gradually brought 
the educated classes to regard the feeling of religious 
emotion with distrust. The result is that what used lo 
be known as " vital religion " is gradually becoming a 
UuDg of the past, and is giving place to a cold, self- 
contained, unemotional sentiment, which is as unUke true 
religious worsliip as the other, and as abnormal. 

It is true that the abnormal manifestations of the emotic 
governed by the same lan-s, an<.l are produced by 
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same causes, as other subjective ])henomeaa. Suggestion 
plays its part in these as in other things pertiining to the 
altribmes of the soul ; and in these, as in all others, a wron;;, 
extra\'ag3Jit, t>i misdirected suggestioii produce:] abnormal 
results. But this does not argue that the emotion u ab< 
nonnal. There is 110 emotion of the human soul that ha.s 
not its abnormal manifestations when not directed and con- 
troikd by reason. The common experience of evcrj-day 
life demonstrntes'this proposition. One of the most sacred 
and praiseworthy of ail the human cmoiions is that of love 
between the sexes. But the fact that our jails are filled 
wit]] those who have indulged in its abnoiiTiiil manifesta- 
tions does not argue that the institution of marriage is 
abnormal. 

The sentiment of worship is as widespread as the senti- 
ment of love ; and that very fatti shows thatil must he taken 
inloaccount in the diagnosis of the human enlily^ if wc would 
anive at correct conclusions. That this sentiment is uni- 
versal, and is repressed only by an effort of will, no one will 
deny. It is its abnormal manifestations merely that are to 
bo guarded against. Like every other emotion of the sou), 
its normal indulgence is in the highest degree healthful and 
exalting. The normal expression of the emotion of eanhly 
love brings us into harmonioui; relations with oui fellow- 
beings. The normal expression of the emotion of worship 
brings the soul into harmonious relations with its Creator. 
Every form and act of worship is an expression of this emo- 
tion. It is experienced by all races of the human family, 
from the fetich worshipper to the Christian. Each statnls 
in awe and reverence before some superior power, external 
to himself, and capable of coniroUing his destiny. In pro- 
portion to his intelligence will his conceptions of that power 
be exalted ; and in proportion to the exaltation of his 
conceptions will be the intenaity of his emotions of awe, 
reverence, love, worship. 

The conclusions which necessarily follow are of the most 
important cbaKicter. The first and most important — for it 
includes all the rest — is that the [act of tb« exintence of 
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ihe eisotkio oi wotsbip Li demonstative or the 
of a Supreme Being. 

And fi^hL here I wiafa to make an impoit^uit dU 
The suntlaid ihculogic*! Mgtimtnt in favor of the 
tality of tlie wul is bcued upon the fallowing syllogism^ 

I. Itierc » a univemil dc&ire for immoitality. 

a. The miod uf iDaj3 csonot omcctve an object of tlesirej 
the raeatu for the attainment of which are not somewhere in: 
extkteace. 

Conclusion : Itfan ts necessanljr immorta]. 

Now, if Uicsc premi&cfe were demonstrably correct/ 
might lafely xtly upon the conclusion. Bui they axe noli 
concct. The first may be assumed to be practically tTuc,j 
for the sake of the argument; but the desue fur continued < 
life beyond the grave may be explained upon other {{rounds i 
namely, upon the instinctive dciire to prolong life. Hiisj 
nstinct is shared with mnn bj* all the animal creation, 
l)crtains, pninaiily, to the presenratioo of animal exist 
Man soon learns that coniinued animal existence is impo^ 
sible. He sees that all must die ; but, as " hope sj^hn^ 
eternal in the human breast," he conceives the hop.e ' 
that he may, someliow, live after the death of the body. 
'ilie ejusteace of the desire for immortality is, therefoi 
traceable directly to the purely animal instinct of 
prescrvadon. 

The second premise is intrinsically absurd. It is obvious 
that the brain of man may conceive of many objects 
desire which arc manifestly impossible of real iz-tl ion, as 
as non-existent. In the Christian mythology of Milton the 
idea is developed of a rival power — Satan — in heaven 
almotit, but not quite, equal to God. In the struggle which 
ensued from a rebellion of Sntan he was cast out, and 
set up a kingdom of his onu on this earth. Nov, a 
strictly orthodox person might say that this was merely 
an allegorical represent nl ion of an existent fact. Bui 
suppose tiic poet had gone a step further, and had 
represented Satan as going outside the universe 
setting up a rival universe of his own. Would 
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conception have proved that an outside universe is pos- 
sible or existent?' 

Again, the exii^tcQce uf a Supremi: Being _is thought to 
have been demonstrated by the argument of Jiocratca where- 
in he conltitcd Ariatodcmus ihc sitheist, and used the stat- 
ues of Polyclelus .md the pictures of Zeuxis to illustrate 
the idea th;it, as the structure of the universe bhowa evi- 
dence of design, therefore there must have been a designer. 
Theology has never improved upon this argument, itnd 
I'aley makes the same use of the watch for an illustration as 
Socrates did of the statues and pictures. It is a strong 
argument, but it does not reach the point which the 
human heart desires to have demonstrated. Nor does it 
add force to, but rather weakens, the argument which iH 
found by all reflecting minds in every tree, leaf, bud, or 
flower. It simply proves the existence of a force, which 
all admit. 

What the human heart desires, and what the human mind 
seeks, are proofs of the existence of a <;od, not of mere 
intelligence aud potentiality, but swch a God as Jesus char- 
acterized, — a God of love and benevolence, a God who 
sustains the relation of Father to .ill liumanily. 

It seems to me that in seeking within the realm of human 
desire for an a^ument in proof either of inunoitality or the 
existence of a Supreme Being, theologians have failed to 
make a necessarj' distinction between desires which may or 
may not be nnivtirsal and inherent, and desires which have 
their source in the affectional emotions. It is upon the 
latter only that an argument can be logically predicated. 

1 One of the mosE ctninenl anil (ait-minded theologians in th« 
Vnitcd Stntee, who has kintlly tend (he manuscript of thU work and 
indutgenlly ciiliciscd id coittcnts, suggests tbat 1 hare not treated the 
itandard Ecological arg;umcnt quite fairly. Jn that I Hhoutd Uave slated 
the second proposition less broadly that the desire refcired lu ia 
imtinetitK drtirt. and should have been »u liiTiilcd. 1 fireely adtnit 
(hat as careful and candid a reasonCT as he wfiiild nAtnrally so limit 
the sutement of the pioposiiton. Bnc not all theotogians are as can- 
did aiid logical. However, 1 provisionally acctpt lii* limitatioti, and 
reply ihal the answer lo Ihe amended sccood i^ropotition i« embraoed 
pi the answer to the fiial. 
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And I our go farther, and say tlut on a^nraent \o^alS,<f^ 
predicated upon thi: aflecttooal emotions, is demonstrstir 
It is true Uut some of Uic etnoboQi of the soul seem 
pcitoin exclusively to this life; but not all. The cinotic 
of teli^ous worsliip pettiins solely to that invisible pc 
which ve call God. Nevertheless, wc may emplay 
others Tor Ulmtration. Let us see how this doctrine applie 
to the subject under consideration. l^itUng it in sylIo| 
form, we have the followiug ; — 

1. The alTectional emotions arc universal aitiibutes of 
every rTOmially developed human mind. 

2. No affectionat emotion can have an existence in th< 
noriu;my developed human mind in the absence of an 
ot^ect of affection capable of reciprocal feeling. 

Therefore, when a normally developed htiman being exA 
periences the emotion of love or affection, there is neces-j 
sarily cxi&tent an object of love or affection normally capable] 
of reciprocal emotion. 

Thus, tlie emotion of friendship piestipposes the friendly^ 
relation existing between man and his fellow-man. 

The emotion of sexual love presupposes the sexual rela- 
tion and the existence of persons of the opposite sex nor< 
mally capable of reciprocal emotioiL 

The emotion of parental love presupposes the relation 
of parent and child, each normally capable of reciprocid 
attachment. 

It follows that ike emotion cf religious worship presuff- 
pases the existence of an object of worship capable of reciprv- 
tai emotion. 

If this is not the correct interpretation of the universal 
sentiment of worship which is inherent in the breast of 
every normal human being, then there is an exception to , 
the laws which govern every other human emotion. As 
there are no exceptions in the opemlion of nature's laws, 
the conclnsion is inevitable, not only that the emotion of I 
religious worship is normal, but that it is the one phenom- 
enal attribute of the soul which gives to man indubitable 
cWdcncc of Ma Divine origin, and demonstrates the exist- 
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ence of a God of love. It is the connecting link between 
man and his Creator. It is the instinctive manifestation of 
filial aifection w^iich proclaims our Divine pedigree, and 
demonstrates the universal brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God. 

" Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
till they rest \o Thee." 
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Hu<Uou')t celcbrateil wr>«'k, " The I^w of I'sycliic Phenomena," 
has paved the way fur the r^tudentnf |>sychic tore to receive and 
digest his later works.— AVtc Vark FribuMt. 

His theories are scfcotific in method, and soundly based, as 
well as sufficiently untechaical for the general reader. — San 
Framiico Argonaut. 

Tliere is no deaving the ioteresi the book holds for the 
thinking, earnest sluncnt of menial phenomena, and c\xn thOM 
who scoff and sneer at "iaith cure " in its various hmnches wiD 
find much in this volume that will start a serious tnua of 
thought — Nashviite Americnn. 

TTiere is nothing of thetjuack about Dr. Hudson. Hislwok 
is eminently practic.il, and is quite free from "the falsehood of 
extremes. " Noljody can be hurt by reading it, and it will help 
many to correct erroneous preposscsrioDH and misundcrsiana- 
tngs. — CkarUston AVwj and Courier. 

" T!ie Law of Mental Medicine " is the title of an intcresling 
book frum the pen of Thomson Jay Hudson, in whirh he points 
out a simple system of practice depending for its eflicacy on 
nalur.-»l laws.— Detroit Free Press, 
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